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Preface 


This IS intended as a textbook, for use m the usual college 
course m American Political Parties As the topics involved, 
however, are of obvious importance to the citizen and have 
been presented wTthout undue technicalities, it is hoped that 
the general reader uill find here matter both useful and in- 
formative 

As much of the work as possible has been presented m 
narrative form This includes not only the account of 
American parties but also large portions of the discussion of 
current American politics The early part of the historical 
narrative is centered around the personalities of the great 
political leaders m view of the importance of a few individ- 
uals in the politics of (hat period The later part is organized 
around issues and the movement of political factions and 
groups 

I have tned to work out a theory explaimng the division 
of voters into parties which is broader than mere economic 
determinism This theory of Vital Interests seeks to explain 
wh> party lines, which in the seventeenth century ran almost 
entirely along those of religious cleavage later became so 
extensively political in theory, and more recently have been 
almost exclusivel) economic It also explores the possjbiht> 
of change avva> from the present economic interest basis in 
the light of the existing world situation 

In dealing with pressure groups I have attempted to 
classify them according to their ultimate objectives Lnder 
the heading of Other Factors Affecting Political Opinion 
appears for the first time in a book of this type a complete 
discussion of the effect on politKs of such institutions as the 
school, the church the movies and the radio It also in 
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dudes a detailed discussion of the press, bringing in magazine 
and book publishing and the modem revival of the pre-news- 
paper institution of newsletters. The account of newspaper 
influence pa>’S separate attention to the topics, Columnists 
and Cartooning. 

The history of American parties has been brought down 
through the election of 1 940 and the account of the Tammany 
and Philadelphia Republican machines through the municipal 
elections of 1941. Effort has been made to bring the other 


material on current American politics doum to 1942. 

Tables are included giving information on three important 
subjects — the popular and electoral v-otcs in ev’ery presiden- 
tial campaign, the political distribution of every Congress 
and the growth of minor parties since the Civil War. A 
variety of other statistical data is likewise available, partic- 
ularly on campaign expenditures. 

This book does not pretend to an aloofness which places 
it wholly abov'c the feelings of politics. It merely seeks to 
follow the facts rather than any particular “party line,” 
criticizing any side freely where the occasion seems to 
demand ic The vMiter assumes entire responsibilit)’ for 
whatever is said in any part of the book and includes bibliog- 
raphies in order that his statements may receive adequate 
comparison. Those at the end of chapters may be of most 
use to the student but his attention is also directed to the 
general bibliography which alone gives the publishers’ names 
and places of publication. 

Justice requires candid acknowledgment of assistance 
from numerous sources. Thanks are due to the National 


Committee of eveiy national party, as well as to the State 
Committee of the American Labor Party of New York 
Further courteous asislOTce «-as gir-en by Messrs. Thomas and 
Eabson, caudMatea of the Socialist and Prohibition parties 
rerpccuvclyinthc 1940campaig„. Numerous pressure groups 
supplied .nformation among which particular mention is due 
to the Amettcan Cm! Ubenics League, the National Civil 
Service Reform league, and the New York Citizens Union. 
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Individuals also deserve thanks for information and advice 
Congressman Francis E Walter has generously afforded 
help by furnishing information most easily obtainable through 
his Washington office Messrs Morns Kemp and William 
W. Bryan, successive Associate Librarians in charge of re- 
search at the Lafayette College Library, have rendcied willing 
aid whenever requested and Mrs Eleanor Young of the Kirby 
Library' of Government and Law has been unsparing in her 
assistance My colleagues. Professors Miller D Steever and 
Eugene P. Chase of the Department of Civil Rights, have from 
time to time afforded me the benefit of their npe judgment 
and extensive experience Thanks arc especially due the 
former for freedom to devote research time to the present 
project 

In addition 1 should like to state my appreciabon of the 
patience and efficiency of the secretarial workers who have 
prepared the manuscript of this volume Miss Marion Fulmer 
and Miss Louise Monez upon whom the work of final typing 
has pnncipally fallen deserve particular mention 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to my wife, Mildred 
Cousens, whose literary ability and keen insight have made 
her careful criticism of my work of the greatest possible value 

Theodore W Cousens 

LaFAYETTZ Coujgz 
June, 1942 
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Chapter I 


PARTIES 


All man-made institutions if the\ would endure must 
furnish means both for the fulfillment of immediate human 
desires and for the accomplishment of long-range social 
objectues This is espccialh true of politics and political 
organizations These instnuiiom suppl> a practical method 
oi performing 'ocial functions of the utmost importance, yet 
the% have their foundation in human nature, in the daily 
uants and passions of men 

I THEIR 1\ FLNCTJON 

A IN GENERAL 

The Alternatise to Coercion Politics in the modern sense 
IS a method of las ing down rules to govern the field of human 
relations It is a method merely, not the only one It is the 
method of determining these rules through peaceful gov ern- 
mental processes rather than by mere coercion violent or 
otherwise Coercion of some tvpc still holds sway in the 
fields from which iighiK or wrongly, peaceful governmental 
processes have been withheld It is still the principal force 
m the realm of international relations ranging all the wav 
from war to simple diplomatic pressure It prevails m the 
field of capital and labor in all countries which have not pro- 
\ ided for gov ernmental determination of that class of eco- 
nomic questions Strif.es and focLouts are instances of coer- 
cion, nonviolent at least theoretically 

It does not follow, however, that because peaceful govern- 
mental processes extend to a certain field other methods will 
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not be attempted. A people, group, or class dissatisfied with 
its political opportunities may turn to coercion as an alterna- 
tive. Rebellion and revolution are age-old forms of coercion 
of the violent t^^pe. The annals of all nonfree governments 
from the earliest Oriental despotisms to the latest Fascist and 
Communist dictatorships aire stained with bloody illustrations 
of the method. “The people that foUo\ved Omri prevailed 
against them that followed Tibni. So Tibni died and Omn 
reigned.” ' Thios Stalin slew Radek and Hitler slew Roehm. 
Plus ffl change, plus c'est It mime chose. 

A dissatisfied group may also turn to nonviolent coercion. 
This, loo, is a device of long standing. Perhaps the earliest 
recorded instance (a very effective one, incidentally) was the 
secession of the Roman plebeians in 495 B.c. By abandoning 
Rome and threatening to set up their o%vtj city in another 
place, the nonprisileged class obtained the first installment 
of their political rights. Three repetitions of the act in 450, 
342, and 287 b.c. completed the process. Modem instances 
include the general strike for political objectives (frequently 
advocated by extreme socialist and commurxist elements) and 
Gandhi’s s^’stem of noncooperation in his struggle for Indian 
independence. 

The Need for Harmony. So much for politics. WTiat, 
then, of parties? Theoretically, at least, parties perform the 
function of assuring that politics uill follow a reasonably 
consistent and continuous course. The conduct of public 
affairs by a somovhat coherent group possesses obN-ious ad- 
vantages. A government manned by the ablest statesmen 
in the world svould be of little use if no two members of its 
legislative body agreed as to any measure, if the executive 
exercised no effective leadership, and if the courts treated as 
nullit.es all the actiuns of the other branches of authorin'. 
On the other hand, if all branches teork in perfect unin; if 
the lesislatuie, acting .without dissension, carefully et olves 
the details of a general program thoroughly fermulated under 
unquestioned executive leadership; if, once enacted, this is 

'1 King, 16 22 
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rigidly enforced as an expression of the national will, a maxi 
mum of opportunity might seem to be afforded for accom- 
plishment by the political process In a free government such 
unity can be only partially obtained This is done by the 
device of political parlies ^ 

Yet in the opinion of all behevers in democracy, of all who 
prefer the method of politics to the method of coercion, this 
partial unity is preferable to the completely unified control 
attained by the various types of totalitarianism Clearly the 
situations which they predicate have their risks as well as 
their advantages The power to accomplish may also be the 
power to destroy The loss of all the advantages of liberty 
seems too high a price to pay for completely unified control 
of government In practice such control does not even assure 
consistent and continuous policy, as it puts new departures 
and sudden reversals of prc^am within the power of a few 
leaders whose decisions must be slavishly followed ® It is 
doubtful even from the point of view of mere efficiency 
whether it is well to place absolute power, unchecked even 
by hostile criticism, m the hands of any leader or group To 
do so IS to ignore the uisdom of the Greek philosopher ivho 
first remarked that enemies are useful because they alone will 
freely tell us our faults It also disregards the profound ob 
servation of the great English political scientists of the last 
century, that no one opinion usually contains more than half 
the truth ® Let those who are impatient of the methods and 

‘ The psychological basis of the unity thus attained will be discussed later 
See Section II of this Chapter pp 9fl' 

• Vide the Nazi Communist rapprochement and rupture both of which have 
occurred since this paragraph was first written 

’ Popular opinions on subjects not palpable to sense are often true but 
seldom or never the ivhole truth They are a part of the truth sometimes a 
greater sometimes a smaller part but cxa^erated distorted and disjoined 
from the truths by which they ought to be accompanied and limited Heretical 
opinions on the other hand are generally some of these suppressed and rejected 
truths bursting the 6ana^ whicA lepi tAemtAiwn ana' either seeding reconcilia 
tion with the truth contained in the common opinion or fronting it as enemies 
and setting themSelvcs up with similar exclusivenes as the whole truth The 
latter case is hitherto the most frequent as in the human mind one-sidedness 
has always been the rule and many-sidedncs$ the exception Hence even in 
revolutions of opinion one part of the truth usually sets while another rises 
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dela\-s of democrac>’ undertake to name any person or organi- 
zation to which they would be willing to commit the govern- 
ment of the nation iNithout reserve or check. If not completely 
blinded by prejudice, they will speedily realize the reasons 
for avoiding a complete concentration of power. 

In parliamentary countries such concentration is thought 
to be sufficiently avoided by maintaining free public discus- 
sion and the right of minority parties to criticize and oppose 
the government. In this counity' wc go farther. The Ameri- 
can system of government was originally framed with great 
safeguards against unlimited control by any one group. This 
was one of the arguments used for the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution.' \Vhile not as extreme in this respect as the old 
constitution of Poland, under which the opposition of a 
single member of the diet (ihc so-called liberum reto) served 


E\pn proeress. which ought to mperadd, for thr tuost part only substitute* one 
panial and incomplete truth for another, tmpfoveitient coosisung chiefly in 
this, that the new fragment of truth more wanted, more adapted to the needs 
of the lime, than that which it displaces. Such being the partial character of 
pre\ailing opinions, e'en when resting on a true foundation, every opinion that 
embodies somewhat of the portion of troth which the common opinion onuu, 
ought to be considered ptecious, with whateser amouot of error and confluion 
that truth ina> be blended. No sober judge of human aiTairs wtU feel bound to 
be indicnant because those who force on our t.ouce truths which we should 
otherwi.< have osetlooWed, oterlook some of those wc see. Rather, he will 
thiftV that so long as popular truth is one-sided it is more desirable than oiher- 
v-ise that unpopular truth should haieooe-dded assertett too . such being usually 
the most energeoc, and the roost hkely to compel relucwnt attenuon to the 
fragment of wisdom wlucb they proelairo as it it were the whole ” John Stuart 
Mill, On Ubrrty, 2nd ed. fLondon, John \V. Parker S. Son, 1859), Chap. 11, 
pp. 85-8S. 

“To wish to be a despot, ‘to burner after tyranny,’ as the Greek phrase had 
II, rnarWs in our dav an uncuhjvatrd irund A person who so wishes cannot hate 
weighed what Buller calls the ‘doubtfulness things are invohed in.‘ To be sure 
you are right to impose )wir wiB, or to wid. to impose it. with violence upon 
others: to sec tour own ideas vividly and (wedl>, and to be tormented until 
>ou can apply them in life and practice, not to Ukc to hear the opinions of others, 
to be unable to sit down and weigh the troth they have, are but crude states of 
intellect in our present av-iBraiion We know, at least, that facts are many; 
that proc^ IS complicated, that burning ideas (such as >-oung men have) are 
moulv false and alwaj-s mcomplete The ttooon of a far-seeing and despotic 
f T' ^ yet unborn, is a Ihncy generated 

the pnde of the human inieUcct to which Iicti rote no suooort ■’ Walter 
S ,“?7'?)?Ch.p S” 

'Nee Tu Frdnahn No X Hniten 


l.» VtadiMKi 
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to defeat a measure, or as that of the United Netherlands 
(whereby the States General could legislate onK with the 
assent of every province, which m turn required the consent 
of every municipality therein), the American system is still, 
of all existent forms of government, the hardest to control 
and to direct in any consistent policy The incomparable 
strength of American party orgamzations is largely attribut- 
able to the necessity of controlling in some degree three dif- 
ferent departments, both of the national government and of 
forty-eight lesser units, in order to carry into effect any 
general program 

B UNDER VARIOUS PARTV SVSTEMS 

Two-Party Rule in America. America has always had 
the two-party system Attempts at organizing major third 
parties have either failed quickly or resulted in the rapid 
destruction of one of the existing major organizations This 
again may be a result of our difficult political setup especiallv 
of the constitutional provision which, in fault of a majority 
in the electoral college throws the election of a President 
into the House of Representatives With three strong parties 
this would happen most of the time 

Adherence to the two-party system, however is also an 
evidence of the nation’s strong political sense Failure of 
other countries to adopt or preserve this svstem has had 
more than a little to do with the current downlall ol democ- 
racy Even a three-party setup may have the most vicious 
effects, as recent English experience has shown The Con- 
servative Party in Great Britain has enjoyed a long lease of 
nearly unhampered control, regardless of the quality of its 
administration, largely because the opposition vole has been 
so divided between Liberal and Labor allegiances as to be 
utterly ineffectual The effects of seven- and eight-partv sys- 
tems are sufficiently shown by the fate of the French and 
German republics 

It would seem that there is a reason for this which goes 
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beyond that of the mere practical inconvenience of many 
parties. That is the reason of moral disunity. A nation that 
IS morally one will be able to preserve the degree of unity 
necessary for the consideration of current questions from no 
more than two positions. When party stands go beyond this 
it means that the basic oneness of two-sided debate is no 


longer present. In a three-party situation, some one group 
will be voting for rccisons having no legitimate relation to 
those of the other two. A strong and lasting third party is 
practically always one that ho]>es to destroy the existing frame- 
work within which the other groups are satisfied to work. 
It may be a National Separatist organization (like the Irish 
Parly before 1914) anxious lo break up the existing political 
commonwealth. It may be a Political Subversive Party (like 
the French Royalists after 1870) seeking to overthrow the 
existing form of government. It may be an Economic Sub- 
versive Party (like the Russian Communist Party before 1917) 
seeking to destroy the exbting system of property. In any 
case, It is acting upon preconceptions entirely foreign to the 
minds of the ocher parties. Consequently, its action upon 
current questions will bear no useful relation to that taken 
by them. Should such a party hold the balance of power, all 
continuity of policy may be wrecked. 

The Alternative of Blocs or Coalitions. Of course, if 
parties become very numerous, they tend to unite in blocs 
or coalitions. This, it is sometimes argued, makes for some- 


thing as satisfactory as the nvo-party system. Compromises 
are necessary any^vay; why not as well between parties as 
between factions within them? But this disregards the psycho- 
logical value attached to the term “party.” For a faction to 
“bolt” its party is, as it were, petty treason; for a party to 
break off from a bloc is the exercise of its lime-honored privi- 
lege. Hence it is that the duration of most coalition govern- 
mcnis ,s so short and the poUdes of multiparty countries so 
he^c as to become a matter for general derision. 

Th. S.ngl.-Party AUcmarivc. A, a reaction from this, 
resort has frequently been made ,o single-party systems. 
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This, of course, means Fascism It is supported by a kind of 
mystical talk about the super personality of the State and 
the highest freedom’s being the loss of individual desires in 
the general will that is bad philosophy and \sorse politics 
To rush from many parties to one is to burn down the barn 
to get nd of the rats, to destroy a Mtal process in order to 
keep it from functioning badly The disunity that makes for 
imperfect consideration is better than the unit} that pre- 
vents clU consideration whatever 

II THEIR BASIS IN HUMAN NATL RE 

Theories Explaining Party Divisions ^V''e have spoken 
of the basis of parties in function — in the long-range objec 
tives which they tend to accomplish We must now speak of 
their basis in human nature — in the immediate passions and 
desires which they tend to serve In amvmg at a knowledge 
of these feelings, one cannot proceed a prion but is bound to 
take into account the actual phenomena of political life over 
a widely extended area in space and time 

Lord Bryce says m his consideration of Modern Democracies 
“TTierc is m the phenomena of human society one Constant,’ 
one element or factor which is practically alway’s the same 
This IS Human Nature itself” * Guided by this conclusion 
of a nund whose studies ranged from the United States to 
the Holy Roman Empire, let us seek to discover tendencies 
common to politics m all nations and times hesitating to 
generalize too quickly from those of our owm day and situa 
tion lest the ephemeral be set down as permanent and basic 

The key question is Why and along what lines do men 
divide into political parties^ What is the raison d'etre of parties 
in the conscious minds or the unconscious motives of their 
supporters’ Various theories have from time to time been 
advacred on lius 5ub,ierJ An attenojot wiD be jsaade so 3ub- 
mit each of these to the test to determine its general apphca 
bility 

’ Bryce James (Viscount Bryce), ASadern Dtmacracies (New York The Mac 
fniUan Co 1921) VoJ I p !•« 
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A. NATURAL HUMAN PUGNACITV 
In certain noted passages Sir Henry Maine has attributed 
the division of mankind into parties to the inborn com- 
bati\cncss of human nature, in support of which he might 
ha\e cited the dictum of Lord Palmerston that “Man is a 
fighting and quarreling animal,” * The instances brought 
for\%ard to support this explanation (as well as other cases 
^\hlch might be adduced even more easily) merely tend to 
pro\e that man is an animal which under certain circum- 
stances \\ill fight and quarrel over very' little. The insuffi- 
cienev of combativeness as a general explanation is made 
obvious by the very study of primitiv’C societies which Maine’s 
researches did so much to advance. In early communities, 
\shere surelv the original nature of man should appear in 
pristine freshness, not only parties but all serious divisions of 
opinion are practically unknown. Clearly we must look 
bevond an explanation which so easily fails at the first con- 
venient testing. 


B. LEADERSHIP 


The influence of leaders has at times been stressed as a 
cause of party divisions. It is included in the classic catalogue 
of such causes in the tenth paper of Tiie Federahsi by Madison; 
it has received modem warrant in Hugh Taylor’s Governtnmt 
b) .\atura! Selection; cynics as'crse to popular gov'emment 
somenmes assume the arts of the demagogue to be the sole 
basis of party divisions. 

The power of leadership, the force of unthinking adora- 
tion in politics, is not to be denied. It combines with the 
pugnacity of mankind in specific situations to produce a 
lovaliv’ which may. under certain circumstances, carry a 
party along on its oum momentum for some time after more 
vA-a\ ttK 'i-A xorTtmofaTOc \ra\-c cea«ed to operate. But 

whether in praise or blame, to treat it as the sole or main 


’Quet-d l,> Jiiuin McCanht in ha l/uurf tj Ovr Ojn 
HiTK-f Brv(ht«, noi -05v, \ ol I, p 4i4 


Tmrs {Sew VorV, 
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cause of party alignments is a kind of adaptation of das Fuehrer 
prinzip to the political method which unbiased minds will 
find It difficult to accept 

C CONSTlTUnONAL THEORY 

One of the most orthodox positions in regard to the origin 
of political parties was for long presented in the statement 
that parties differed on basic grounds of constitutional theory 
In England this took the form of saying that the Tones were 
the supporters of royal authority while the Whigs were the 
exponents of the rights of the people With us the story has 
been that the Republicans espouse the doctrines of Hamilton 
and believe in a strongly centralized government and a loose 
construction of the Constitution while the Democrats trace 
their principles back to Jefferson and support States Rights 
and strict construction 

\\hat became of the English phase of the theory is not of 
immediate concern to us now What has happened to the 
\merican version is startlingly obvious It has not merely 
been falsified it has been reversed Under the New Deal the 
Democratic Party has sanctioned activities more centralizing 
than any Hamiltonian ever dreamed of while the best states 
rights speeches of the present century were those of a Repub 
hcan the late Calvin Coolidgc The wTiier has heard a con 
demnation of Hamilton in a speech made by a successful 
Republican candidate for Congress and the whole countrv 
heard the Democratic convention of 1940 boo a reference to 
Jefferson s reasons against accepting a third term Historic 
constitutional theory as an explanation of political action 
mav be said in an expressive old fashioned phrase to be 
pretty well played out 

D TEMPERAMENT 

Macaulay’s Theory B\ 1849 when Macaulav s Htstor) nj 
Englar d first appeared constitutional theory w as disappearing 
as an explanation for British parties That able writer then 
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evolved (not in its first but in its best knotvn form) the Um- 
perammkd tlu,ory of partj- disdsions. This is so generally noted 

I'rdf =■' '="8“' “d “ W' o™ 

malt,etpVil"‘o!:r'L”r?rr Z d " T ‘’'f' 

'hen h:iLl:h"S 

nil the human mind ceases to be draj!”’ 

the charm of habit and by the chamrf^^ 'l by 

hut in literature, in art'in science I'ot only in politics, 

navisation and agriculture nav evenU“'*T “"Panics, in 
distinction, Everysehent there is a ciL otTe^'T"?’ " ' 
ness to tvhateser is ancient, and who ei el 1 “ 
powering reasons that innovation would to be'ne^"7”"^ 

"iih many mis7i\-ines and f«P..kawj- . ofneficial, consent to it 
another class of men^sang^i™ eterywhem 
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Ijcing an impro\cmeni In ihf «very’ change credit for 

something to approie Bm of toth thTr” 'bete is 
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• - • \\Tien, in October 1641 tK- t> 
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vhjeh, under d.ffero„, naJL fe’ with those 
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^"■■ng each other. During mme I appeared con- 
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Two criticisms of this theory are obvious on the face of 
Macaulay’s statement Full discussion of the first of these 
must for the time be reserved but its nature may now be 
briefly indicated In the words which we have italicized, 
Macaulay has introduced a new and different motive for 
party divisions This motive is ignored m the remainder of 
his statement yet its importance is such as to require our sub- 
sequent discussion The second criticism is that he has noted 
sufficient differences of degree within each of his temperament 
groups to warrant the questions Why two parties only^ 
Why not many more^ 

Objective consideration of these latter questions will appear 
necessary in a uorld in which the multiparty system has been 
at least as common as any Great Britain has long since 
evoKed to a three-party system, and even m the United 
States our major parties find their tendencies checked or 
encouraged by the constant presence of established minor 
parties and recurrent attempts at major third-party move- 
ments 

Macaulay’s idea of a basis in temperament is not at all 
dependent for its support on the existence of a two-party 
Situation Its application to a multiparty system is easy and 
had m fact been worked out in a highly interesting way by 
the Swiss political scientist, Friedrich Rohmer, nearly twenty 
years before the better known statement of Macaulay 

Rohmer’s Theory. Rohmer’s explanation is one of tem- 
perament based on age It presupposes a normal four-party 
division of the electorate, m which two parties are by far the 
most powerful These major parties are the Liberals pos- 
sessed of the temperament of Youth, and the Conservatives 
possessed of the temperament of Middle Age The minor 
parties are the Radicals possessed of the temperament of Boy- 
hood, and the Absolutists possessed of the temperament of 
Senility The last-named group is more commonly called 
Reactionary in American political thought 

and Tory” end as they befan — as nKknames for parties more commonly 
called by other utles 
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to explain parts allegiances This is particularly true if the 
latter term is taken broadly to include the entire mental and 
phssical makeup of the individual the various qualities and 
defects \%hich tend to make him think and act as he does 
One man ma^ be a Communist or an Anarchist mainly be- 
cause he has a bad digestion, which causes a vile temper 
raging at everything he sees established ’ Another may be a 
Socialist mainly because he has a \Tsionary and optimistic 
nature which makes him hopeful of improvement in socien 
through radical but nomiolent change Still others may be 
Republicans or Democrats mainly because of stupiditv which 
closes their minds to all new ideas Any political belief may 
be held for temperamental reasons wathout regard to rational 
it\ The assertion that such reasons are generallv dominant 
IS another matter and one which can hardly be credited 
unless other more plausible explanations should be found 
totally wanting 

E POLITICAL PRINCIPLE 

Political principles more or less definitely enunciated ha\ e 
always been the theoretical basis upon which parties claimed 
support This basis is often said to have been most positively 
stated by Burke m his Thoughts on tfu Cause of the Present Dis 
conleTits where he says Party is a body of men for promoting 
by their joint endeavors the national interest upon some 
particular principle to which they are all agreed ’ * This is 
the kevTiote of a long and very practical discussion of the ques- 
tion of party solidarity m Parliamentary voting Later parts 
of this discussion show hou it was meant to be applied 

‘ As ihc greater part of the measures which anse in the course of 
public business are related to or dependent on some great leading 
prtnapies in goiernment * a man must be peculiarly unfortunate in the 
chetere gP ku fxintca) ccvspaay jf Jbe does jsol agree wsJ.b ihen> as 

Zangara ihe man v«ho in 1933 killed Mayor Cermak of Chicago while 
t^^^ng to shoot Franklin D Rooec\eJt (theo PrtMdent-eleci) appears to ha\e 
been mousated by an incurable stomach ailment which kept him m great pain 

* Burke s iViV / IJ er/tr (Oxford The Ctaicadoa Press 1876) VoJ I p 86 

• Italicized in the onginal 
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in solidarity since the study was made Burke’s supposed 
basis for parties must be treated either (as he apparently 
intended) as a mere statement of a desirable situation or, at 
most, as a description as yet unverified of what may be the 
situation outside the two histone major parties of the two 
oldest of the great world democracies It is clearly not pos- 
sessed of that unuersality of correctness which would make 
It applicable in the fullest sense as a general explanation 

F P\RTY TRENDS 

A Certain Degree of Party Solidarity Probable. The 
fact cannot be ignored that Lowell’s study, though far from 
establishing the degree of solidarity predicted by Burke, did 
shoiv that in about sixty per cent of the cases ivhere one 
party cast over nine-tenths of its votes on one side of a ques- 
tion in either Parliament or Congress, a majority of the other 
party vote appeared on the other side This is not enough to 
establish a union upon principles m Burke’s sense, but it sug- 
gests that there must be party tendencies or trends without 
which the existence of parties would be quite inexplicable 
Let us seek evidence of such trends or tendencies with a view, 
first, to determining whether they exist, and, if so, second, to 
discovering what in c can about their true nature or basis 

One obvious fact about a parry is its name When first 
adopted it is intended to typify in the minds of its supporters 
the basic urge which led them to form the organization 
America’s first parties, the tVhi^ and Tones of our Revolu- 
tionary period, borroNNed English party names, the one sig- 
nifying opposition to the royal authority and the other, its 
support After the Revolution we had the Federalists and 
Anti-Federahsts, named for their attitudes on the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution, then the Jeffersonian Republi- 
cans, so designated from their admiration for the French 
Republican ideals of the 1790’s, then the National Republi- 
cans, named from their desire to give the old Jeffersonian 
ideals a strong nationalist tinge, then the Democrats, seeking 
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There is an urban faction of employers and manufacturers m the 
Republican Party of the East There is a rural faction in the East 
which IS Republican There is a rural faction in the South which is 
Democratic There is a rural faction in the Northwest which is 
Republican ” * 

Carr>nng the anal>sis further we find that the “rural faction 
m the East” tends to be subordinate to the dominant manu- 
facturing interest of that area and hence is of little significance 
m determining the course of the Republican Party The 
' rural faction in the South” is mainly engaged in cotton 
growing and tends to make the needs of that industry ver% 
important to the Democrats The “rural faction in the North- 
west, ’ whichMr Lippmann records as Republican, is so in the 
sense that it has voted that ticket rather more than the Demo- 
cratic, but It has been ever ready to shift sides or even to 
form new parties if the current Republican program did not 
salisfv It This IS the “gram-belt faction,” a group which 
ever since the Civil \\ ar has given a great deal of trouble to 
both major parties West of these, and ignored by Mr Lipp- 
mann lie the Plains and Rocky Mountain areas,' dominated 
bv the cattle and mining interests These interests arc 
“factions” m no particular party They alternate between the 
major parties, according to which can offer the greater advan- 
tages Further still to the west lies the Pacific coast, where 
the eastern picture is reproduced, though perhaps in harsher 
colors a Republican emplo> mg interest, which here includes 
farming on a large-scale industrial basis, and an employee 
class tending to be non-Repubhean and including agricul- 
tural as well as industrial laborers This interest is Demo- 
cratic only when the Democrats put forth sufficient radical 
bait Otherwise it tends to form into or scatter itself among 
various extremist organizations 

Centers of Economic Gravity. On the basis of this por- 
traval it should be easv to locate what Charles A Beard calls 

' In his Birds of a Feather Harprr s \laga tnt Marchl925,pp 408-411 

"A detailed discussion of the latter area wiU be found in Rocky Mountain 
Politics edited by Thomas C Donnelly (AIbuqueK|ue The Lniversity of New 
Mexico Press 1940) 
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“the center of economic gravity” of each party. In each case 
this lies in its most permanent groups. With the Republicans 
these are the employing and manufacturing interests above 
mentioned. With the Democrats they are the cotton agricul- 
turalists and the industrial employees. These groups control 
their respective parties. The greater degree of unified man- 
agement among the Republicans is largely due to the greater 
centrality of hatdng essentially but one controlling interest. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, are noted for their internal 
dissensions, which clearly arise in part from the occasionally 
conflicting interests of two differing economic groups. 

In fact, it may be said that the emplojnng and manufactur- 
ing interests are the center not only of the Republican Party 
but also of the whole political situation in America. The two 
interests dominating the Democratic Party are there not 
primarily because their wishes coincide but because in differ- 
ent ivays they are both opposed to those of the employing 
and manufacturing groups. 

As for the interests that are not so constant to particular 
parties, they do not find themselves neglected. Each side is 
bidding for them, and they are perhaps the more heeded than 
if their allegiance were more certain. What can happen in a 
tug of war between the grain and the cotton interests u’as 
illustrated in the Democratic convention of 1940 in the 
nomination of Henry' A. Wallace for Vice President. He was 
the darling of the grain farmers but was distinctly disliked 
by all the cotton growers. The grain farmers got what they 
^^•antcd. 

Is Economics a Complete and Permanent Explanation? 
How far are these results to be regarded as of ultimate signifi- 
cance? Because the basis of political panics in America now 
appears to be economic, are we to say that it has been so at 
all times and places or will necessarily remain so here? Find- 
ing an answer to the first half of this question may assist us 
in solving the second. Let us look abroad and to the past to 
see whether wc have in economics a patent explanation of 
all poluical parties or whether we have merely come upon a 
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current local application of some principle of a more general 
nature 

Turning to the ablest survey of free governments that has 
been made within the present century, Bryce’s Modern 
Democracies, we find that econoimcs is by no means a universal 
basis of modern party divisions Take for instance, the fol- 
lowing description of elections under the regime of the Third 
French Republic “Acute French observers distinguish two 
types of elections In one there is a more or less avowed 
coalition on the platform of anti clericalism by the various 
groups of the Centre and the Left against the groups of the 
Right The other type shows a sort of combination or co- 
operation of the Centre with the Right on the platform, 
of Anti-Socialisra and social order’ against the Socialist' 
and more advanced Radicals ’ ' 

The General Importance of Religion This is a situatiorr 
in which religion appears on an equality with economics asi 
a cause for party dinsions The same has been quite gener- 
ally true throughout continental Europe Bryce found it in 
Switzerland Tt was in ecclesiastical, rather than in language 
or class distinctions that the foundations of parties were 
laid In Switzerland the line of party division does not 
coincide with that of class ” * One might m fact point out the 
perennial importance of clerical and anti clerical parties- 
throughout continental Europe and South America as cm 
phasizmg the fact that m economics alone we do not find ct 
complete e^splanation of the divisions of men into political 
parties ® 

Other Noneconomic Interests Nor is it properly to ber 
supposed that religion is the sole competitor Throughout 
the Balkans, where boundanes cannot possibly be drawn 

'Op fil.Vol I p 268 

’ Ibid p 410 

* And see Trevelyan s Hislory oj England (London Lon^ans Green & Co 
l')26) espcciaJJy pp 465 561 and 616 lor the great importance of religion as- 
a cause for English party divisions up to a recent date The whole book consti 
tutes a very useful stud) of parties and interestsand goes far to justify the theory 
set forth above 
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Without including uiithin one nation’s limits language or 
ethnical groups whose allegiance is more naturally to°thcir 
neighbors, party lines have most commonly conformed to 
such allegiances. In the rimes before the voting privilege was 
generally distributed, a man’s party might be determined less 
by his economic adwmtagcs than by his political rights. 
Wealthy English merchants cooperated with the most ex- 
treme radicals m going to almost revolutionary lengths to 
secure the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832. Some authori- 
ties, in fact, consider that it ts only stnee political reform has 
been obtained that the economic basts has become important. 
Says B^ce. ’ questions relating to the distribution of political 
potter having been evertn.here largely disposed of, the divid- 
am™ to 'fonomic," ■ without 
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^(London, The Fabian Society, 1922). 
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common symbol^ Should we not say that men act in politics 
on the basis of what they belie\e to be their \itaJ interests^ 
If here and now these seem to be almost ckcIusu ely economic, 
who can say that tomorrow may not confront us w ith another 
situation^ In the large areas of the world now suffering from 
oppression the complaint is not that men baie lost their 
property but that they have lost their freedom So it mav 
come to be here if all totalitarian tendencies are not thoroughly 
repulsed Questions of this kind are not economic but they 
are ttlal and upon them parlies may be based \\e should 
not allow fundamental rezisomng m the explanation of politics 
to be hampered by parochial or temporary conceptions 

AUTHORITIES WD EV MUATIO^S 

Those wishing to \erifv or dispute the conclusions abo\e arrived 
at concerning political parties are referred gcnerallv for a nbular 
statement of all readily available material for the v orld at large to 
the current volume of the Political Handbook oj the ll orld More 
descriptive material for parties under the principal free vov ernments 
IS to be found in Bryce s Modern Democracies (1921) The most noted 
general statement is that of Madison in The Federalist \o \ For 
a particular study of some fairly recent developments see Holcombe s 
J\ew Party Poluics (I9j3) supplemented by the same authors 
Changing Outlook for a Realignment of Parties in The Amen an 
Political Scene (1938) 

Most of the material of this chapter was necessarily found in the 
general reading reasoning and observation of the author He feels 
impelled at this point emphatically to recommend historical read 
mgs (the wider the better) to all students of politics Teachers \ ill 
smile at this recommendation the inexperienced reelin'^ that it can 
not be necessary the imtiated that it will probabK be useless 
IV hether or not the blame lies m the method of teaching hiscon in 
primary and secondary schools the average student in a college 
course on politics shows a fixed aversion to historical material He 
has no understanding of the obvious fact that history is past politics 
and no realization that from its records may be gleaned material 
useful for our guidance in the world of today He who has no stand 
ard of comparison m the past is unfit to judge of the present Rec- 
ommendation of particular histones mav seem invidious but men 
tion may be made of \ Janulav s History oj England { 1 849 ) 860) and 
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of Justin McCarthy’s litstory of Our Own Times (1879-1905) as tw 
useful exponents of the political method. 

Particular explanations of the theoretical basis of party politics 
■Nsill be found in Sir Henry \laine's Popular GoBemmerU (1885); in 
Hugh Taylor’s Gmrrranertl by Xatural Seleclicn (1915); in Rohmer’s 
Lekre von pohhsehen Partien (1844); and in Burke’s Thoughts on the 
PreserJ Discontents (1770). President LotveU’s studies of party soli- 
darity are incorporated in his “Influence of Party upon Legislation,” 
Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1901 
(1902>> 

The most elaborate discussion of the economic basis of American 
parties is to be found in Holcombe’s Political Partus of Today (1924). 
Perhaps the soundest et-aluation of party motives is that in Laski’s 
Grornmar of PoUUts (1925). 


Chapter II 

PRESSURE GROUPS 


I DISTINCTION BET\\EEN PARTIES 
AND PRESSLRE GROLPS 

In perfomung their functions political parties strive to elect 
their owTi candidates to office In order to control the course 
of political affairs a partv muse do this It is therefore the 
ultimate goal of even those parties of protest ^vhlch do not 
aspire to win in current elections The Socialists the Com 
munists the Prohibitionists do not expect to win this time 
next Ume or perhaps the time after that — but the\ expect 
to ^s^n Some time far beyond the misty honzon in a da\ 
which perhaps no one now living will see men holding then 
ideas will be elected to create the rmllenmum of their dreams 
Sharply disnnguishable from political parties in this re 
spect and yet of the greatest importance in connection with 
them are the myriad organizations which have latrerl) been 
termed Pressure Groups These are m particularly sharp 
contrast with the parties of protest Just mentioned Uhile 
the latter hope to elect their ow n candidates — '^ome time 
the former have no candidates but are seeking results — now 
The name pressure group has come to be applied to 
exery organization seeking to affect the course of government 
without actually nominating candidates for office It is soleK 
by this negative circumstance that pressure groups are dis 
tinguishable from political parties a result transference 
from one categorv to the other is easy merely by the device 
of naming or refraining to name candidates Thus the Citi 

' This point ot % lew IS espectalty common among Socialists 
25 
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This classification could be elaborated by the use of general 
and special classifications under man> of the Economic and 
Social headings Thus the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States IS a general business group while the \mencan 
\Vool Growers’ Association is special, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is a general labor group while the L mted Mine 
Workers is special the ■American Federation of Churches is 
a general religious group while the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church IS special ' 

A POLITICAL 

1 Insiliutional Organizations 

It IS comparatueK rareK that one finds organizations in- 
terested pnmanlN in improving or protecting the actual func 
tioning of the institutions of government The subject is too 
unemotional to form the basis for manv pressure groups 
Moral economic patriotic and social cause'> casilv collect 
large followings but it is with great difficulrv that groups of 
citizens can be aroused to active concern about the evervday 
workings of public agencies 

Local Good Government Associations \\ hen such groups 
are formed efficiencv seems the most effective stimulus This 
IS perhaps because u comes so near to being an economic 
motive It IS certain that the greatest popular interest in this 
tvpeof group has been evoked bv the various municipal organ 
izations Created to obtain so called better government in 
our more populous cities The Chicago \ oters Municip il 
League, the \e\\ ^ork Ciuzens Lmon (mentioned above) 
and the Boston Good Government \ssociation irecindv 
dissoh ed) arc tv pical of this form of pressure group Bv cnti 
cism of men and measures bv endorsement of candidate^, 
occasional!) bv transforming themselves for a time into polui 
cal parties, these organizations have aided m the vast im 

’ Vnothcr possible classiBcat on «s into idea and inleresi croups as su<- 
gcsad bj Hamood L Childs in Foreword to a Symposium on Pressure Groups 
and Propaganda tnn/iti o/ tht imericm ieademj gf PoUlica! a-i' S^i ( S lerce 
Ma) 1933 \ol p vi 
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The American Civil Liberties Union. For long-time out- 
standing importance, reference should first be made to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, a freedom-of-speech organi- 
zation This IS an outgrowth of the American Civil Liberties 
Bureau, formed m 1917 to guard the rights of persons charged 
\%ath crime under special war laws In 1920 the bureau was 
converted into the present Umon, a body which seeks by 
legal aid and public agitation to protect freedom cf expres- 
sion wherever it is considered to be in danger This policy 
naturally leads to its being identified in many minds with 
economic radicalism,' especially as it draws some of its sup 
port from the same sources as do the radical parties It has 
not been discnmmatorv in ite action, however, extending its 
efforts to the protection of freedom of expression by Nazi 
organizations and b'j the K.u Klux Klan Its latest important 
contest has been with Mayor Frank Hague over the issue of 
freeijom of speech in Jersey City 

Anti-Prohibition Groups. While the Amer.can Civil 
Liberties Union is primarily concerned with freedom of ex- 
pression, other organizations concern themselves mainly with 
freedom of conduct During national prohibition the nation 
teemed with anti-blue-law and pro-repeal associations, all 
emphasizing the importance of this freedom With the return 
of legal liquor, immediate dissolution overtook nearly all of 
these groups By this action the Wets surpassed the earlier 
mistake of their opponents who, at the adoption of the Eight 
eenth Amendment, greatly slackened their efforts * but did 
not dissolve their organizations * 

’ Note that Eisiiop Brewster of \faine felt compelled to resign from tlie Gen 
cral Society of Mayflower Descendanis because of the disapproval expressed 
by that body of his membership in the Amencau Civil Libecties Union }i(w 
1 ork Times, November 7 1937 

'There are chose who attribute the failure of national prohibition to the 
fact thar the tetsspexasKe nryanizations ceased their educational campaign with 
the adoption of the amendment This campaign had been very successful in its 
appeal both to reason and to the emotions It was replaced by mere iterations 
of the abstract duty to observe the Constituaon and to obey the law, irritating 
rather than convincing to those not persuaded of the lav. s ultimate value See 
tnfra pp 30-31 

•The Anti Saloon League considered dissolution at the adoption of national 
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suits attained by moral pressure groups, it also proves how 
extensive their accomplishments ma) be temporarily Acting 
through a multitude of nonpartisan ’ anti-iiquor organiza 
tions (of which the spearhead was the Anti-Saloon League 
of America), the moralistic forces of the country ovenvhelm 
ingly defeated the long established and vtell financed organi 
zatjons of the brewers and distillers, imposed first local option 
and then prohibition on state after state and finally compelled 
the adoption of the Eighteenth 'Amendment through the 
force of an aroused national public opinion ’ Equal success 
was achieved m obtaining a Congress favorable to stringent 
measures of law enforcement But the bow w as bent until it 
broke, and the failure of these severe methods completely 
alienated public opinion Once tlus had happened the in 
evitable debacle soon followed \t the present day the anti 
liquor organizations of the country are hardly more to be 
reckoned with pohticalK than Lord’s Dav Leagues for Sab 
bath observance or societies lor the eradication of vice and 
gambling ® 

4 Physical Organizations 

Brief mention should also be made of certain organizations 
seeking legislation to accomplish physical objectives In the 
mam, these may be described as objectives either of beauty 

‘ The Prohibinon Party desene* almost none of the credit for nauonol pro 
hibiCion See Chap \ 11 infra 

•There is do greater error than to assume that national prohibition was 
adopted by some kind of sudden surprise under cover of a war situation ^ 
early as 1915 a majority (but not the needed tivo thirds) was obtained for such 
an amendment m the House of RcprcscniaUscs Twenty seven states had 
state wide prohibition when the amendment was adopted and large dry areas 
etisted in mam of the others 

* One can hardlv touch upon this subject without reference to the exCraor 
d narv career of Wavne B Wheeler Wheeler the legislauve superintendent 
and general counsel of the Anii-Saloon league of America practicaJJy domj 
nated Congress from the adopticm of national prohibtuon until his death in 
1 927 His methods and standards were puteK political Drinking Congressmen 
' ere supported by the League so long as their votes were satisfactory Policies 
of tlus ts-pe together with a neglect of educational methods and a tendency on 
the part of Wheeler to draw alt power and cted t to hirraclf were lO the end 
highly disastrous See Stiuart /> it pas tm 
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Speaking Union, with headquarten> m both New York and 
London, and the very active Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies Pronimcnt also in recent troubled times 
have been such organizations as the German-Amencan BunJ 
(formerly called Friends of the New Germany) and the 
American Friends of Spanish Democracy 

Peace organizations were among the earliest of American 
pressure groups The American Peace Society, founded in 
1828, IS still existent at Washington ‘ Other important peace 
groups recently acti\e include the National Council for the 
Prevention of ^Var, the Keep America Out of \\^ar Con- 
gress, and the Carnegie Endoivment for International Peace 
The National Council, an aggregate of some thirty-five peace 
societies, was principally engaged in bringing public opinion to 
bear on the actual conduct of foreign affairs from day to day 
It claimed large credit for the prevention of a war with Mexico 
m 1927, and its more recent activities made it perhaps the 
most important organization m the peace movement 

International unton groups include such organizations as 
the League to Enforce Peace, wlucli was active during the 
first \Vorld War, the League of Nations Association, created 
soon thereafter and continuing down to the present day, and 
Federal Union, recently organized to agitate for the adoption 
of the ideas of Mr Clarence Streit 

International union and friendship groups inevitably gen- 
erate their ovvn opposition, comprising such isolationist organi- 
zations as the League for Preservation of American Indepiend- 
ence, which fought the League of Nauons, and the America 
First Committee, which sought to avoid our involvement n 
the present war 

B ECONOMIC PRESSURE GROUPS 
The groups so far discussed have been characterized by an 
expressed devotion to the public interest We now pass to 

’ It IS of interest to note that this old and eminently conservative peace 
organuation is the only one with which the Amcocan Legion has felt it possible 
lo cooperate See Marcus Du/fields Ki»g legtm (New ^ork, Peter Smith, 
1931) pp 14-V-145 
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ton and the capitals of the states, by all kinds of publicity and 
propaganda whenever and wherever public opinion may be 
of servnce, sometimes even by influencing the process of 
academic research,' these groups tirelessly pursue their own 
economic welfare in politics 

2 Labor Organizations 

Labor organizations supply the principal opposition to the 
business groups above discussed American labor has followed 
a very different course from that of many other countries 
where the unions have been m the main alter ego s of political 
parties, usually somewhat socialistic in their tendencies A 
few early and disastrous experiences in local politics convinced 
labor leaders m this country that for them economic pressure 
would be more successful than would political To this posi 
tion their adherence was thorough until the nineties ivhen 
so-called government bv injunction imbued the unionists 
with the feeling chat some action to control the course of 
government as related to their concerns was necessary in self 
defense 

Labor began therefore to assume political activities, but 
onK gradually and to a strictly limited extent In 1895 the 
American Federation of Labor (then and until very recently 
the grand organization incorporating within it nearly all 
the great unions of the country) * first appointed a regular 
Legislative Committee In 1906 it first took part in a con- 
gressional campaign In 1908 its leaders first endorsed a can- 
didate for President The Federation very consistently 

Chamber of Commerce and ihc New Deal 4 nals Ntavl9J5 Vol CLXXIX 
pp 136 143 

'See Ernest Gruenjng « Thf Pubic Pa}S (New Vori The Vanguard Press 
1931) Chap III for the methods b> which public oulities organizations accom 
pi shed this result Of course if a trade associabon becomes sulBciently repre 
^CTrtaVi'. e of aii important industry n beromes tn a setnt etrtrdtd Vo spesdc 5gr 
that industrv even in learned publications Thus the QuaTlerly Journal oj Eco 
’ nics published b\ the Harvard Lmsetsity Press in 1923 earned an article by 
an officer of the Nat onal Coal Association 

r>o«n to the time of tlie outbn-aV of the CIO controversy the only im 
portant orcartued labor groups not included in the A f of L were the Amal 
gamated L-lothi lo Workers of \mii a a rd the Kailioad Brotherhoods 
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sufficiently successful to drive through Congress a great deal 
of pro-labor legislation An increasing number of senators 
and representatives have been elected with Federation en- 
dorsement, and some are even members of a union The 
strength of labor influence can be properly measured only by 
keeping constantly m mind the tremendous business opposi 
tion which It must o\ crcome at every forward step 
The CIO War \ new situation has appeared in the 
field of labor groups as a result of dev'^lopments following the 
depression The American Federation of Labor, organized 
on a craft basis had increasingly less to offer to industries 
becoming more and more mechanized and accordinglv 
operated more and more by semi skilled and unskilled labor 
Late in 1935 President John L Lewis of the United Mine 
^Vorkers’ Association initiated the formation of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization ' pledged to a militant Campaign 
for the unionization of America on the basis of units of 
whole industries * This movement met with unqualified dis 
approval from the Executive Council of the Federation, and 
before the end of 1936 labor was definitely engaged in civil 
war Matters were further complicated by the presidential 
campaign of that year in which the Lewis group supported 
Roosevelt to the limit of its strength while the Federation 
leaders refrained from making an official endorsement In 
early 1937 the CIO backed the Presidents plan for the 
Supreme Court, vvhile the Administration at least preserved 
a benevolent neutrality as C I O strikes became increasing!) 
cxtensiv c and violent W ith both of these efforts failing somc- 
what of attaining all their objectives the question of the exact 
position of the various labor groups in the politics of the 
future was left m a state of doubt which the events of the 1 940 
campaign did little to clear The A F of L leaders mam 
tamed an attitude of neutrality throughout while Mr Lewis 
m a last minute statement declared that he would resign the 

I Reorganized in 1 938 as the Coogres of Induslnal Organizations 

’ Mr Lewis was the president of the Uiuted Mine Workers one of the few 
Federation unions already organized on this basis 
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Washington to a degree hardly surpzissed bv the Anti-Saloon 
League Measure after measure ivas passed by Congress at 
their instance, the members breaking party lines and forming 
a Farm Bloc the better to perform their behests President 
Coohdge rewrote his annual message to secure their approv al ’ 
Although sectional differences caused the dissolution of the 
Farm Bloc and its control over presidential pokes was at 
most only partial ’ still whenever the farm groups could agree 
on their object they remained a force most difficult to resist 
Under the New Deal they united to write the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act,* and throughout his administration the 
organized farmers have been one of the principal elements 
m President Roosevelt s calculations * 

4 Professional Organizations 

Professional societies with some justification claim higher 
objectives than those of other economic groups \S here the 
latter are frankly concerned with securing a higher return for 
their products or services the former organizations are 
“seeking to elevate the standard of the profession’ It is 
needless to question the smeentv of this object but it is obvi 

and the Farm Burca 1 Ffdcraiion S«e Hrmng op cl p 12S Wing «p cl , 
pp 954-960 and \\ wt Fanners Union Lntyclaptdta of the Social Sc ences 
Vol VI p 1V2 

* Sec Hearings before Subcommittee of the Comiruttce on the Judiciary 
U S Senate lit Congress 2nd Session Part pp 3034 3037 

Witness President Coohdge $ vetoes of the Mc\ars Haugen Bill for sub 
sidtzed agricultural exports One permanent feactnx of Amenuan poi t cs s 
the fact that the Administration is held respons blc for vvorking out a balanced 
policy in the national interest and hence cannot go the nhole nifh anv 
pressure group Congress basing no such responsibil ty and reiving frequently 
On ihc President s >eto to nuHify Jls own action can more often give a po\ erfuj 
pressure group \shat it asks 

’Sec Clifford \ Gregorys American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
A \ A Annals May 1935 Vol CLXXIX pp J52 157 (written by a partici 

* T?!c pcKxciTi scecicacro/ /}te dfes? pnsK-.fo} j-vd ne.nts.vr 

alleged tendencies toward unity and cooperat on between them are discussed 
m Wing op cil pp 972 978 For iheir early history see Weist Asncullaral 
Orsanizalion in llie Uniied Stales {Ljmttgtoa Ky University of Kentuck> 19'’3) 
I’art II The strange attempt of Vfr John U Lewis to draw the dairv farmers of 
the nation into the United Mine Workers is d scussed in Raskin LewLjFights 
Alone in Dairy Union Drue Vta. tori Time ApnJ 19 1942 
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mate contact %Mth all the processes of government At Wash 
ington every type of government work is represented b> its 
particular employees association,^ and there are also such 
general groups as the Adequate Annuity Association (working 
for increased retirement pensions) and the National Federa 
tion of Federal Employees The latter is organized on the 
labor union model and is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor 

Organizations of government employees are also important 
at state capitals Legislatures are subjected to pressure not 
only by groups representing their own civil servants but also 
by those of the counties and municipalities Associations of 
various types of elective officers and also of raumcipahties 
make themselves felt Teachers’ associations merit particular 
mention because of their high degree of organization and their 
efficiency in obtaining results 

5 Miscellaneous Organizations 

Ownership and Consumers’ Groups It will be noted 
that the economic pressure groups so far discussed have all 
been formed hy different classes of producers, using the term 
m a broad sense to include anyone who supplies goods or 
services The common interest of a producer class is b> no 
means however the sole possible basis for an economic pres 
sure group Other bases exist the most important of which 
are perhaps the interests of owners, either of property gen 
erally or of a particular kind of property and hose of con 
sumers, again either generally or of a particular type of goods 
or services Ckimbinations are also possible between con 
sumers and some of the producers in a particular field on the 
basis of a common interest * 

' Sec Hcmng op ctl p 147 for a hjt of these 

’Organizations appearing superficiaUy to be founded on this ba-is will 
ho vever often prove to be almost entirely composed of one of the two elements 
mentioned Thus cooperative business orgaruzabons tend to be composed 
exclusively either of agnculturists or of consumers seldom includ ng both 
gmups See Ammcan Coepnaum the annual publicaaon of the Amencan In 
stitute of Cooperation passim So also the Plumb Plan League an organization 
that worked for government ownerehip of the railroads in the 1920 s and which 
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justice are of far more concern to conference and s> nod than 
any question of theolog\ On prohibition and birth control 
ecclesiastical bodies are to be found on both sides of the con 
troversy Mention should also be made of the small anti 
religious group' (for atheism also is a religion) that wishes 
to abolish Thanksgiving Day and to take In God \\ e Trust 
off the coins If we do not have Catholic and Protestant 
parties, as in some countries of continental Europe religious 
groups nevertheless actively concern themselves with politics 
They do so not only by official action of particular church 
organizations but also by the formation of special boards 
councils, and federations the better to make their po^ver felt 
Thus the Methodist Episcopal Church worked for the adop 
tion of national prohibition through its Board of Temperance 
Prohibition, and Public Morals the National Catholic 'S cl 
fare Council opposes divorce legislation and the creation of i 
national Department of Education and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis work for detailed programs of social justice ® 

2 Fraternal Organizations 

America is a country of fraternal organizations While 
most of these do not bring pressure to bear m politics their 
action to this end is always potential * and in two tvpes ol 
and the state For an expos uon of tl $ %erv good and 'ery brief see \nh 14 r C 
Holts Organized Religion as a Pressure Group ^n/uil Ma\ 

Vd CLXXIX pp «p p 44 

The American Association for the Ad anccroeijt of Atheism 

’ Notably the Netherlands 

• For the work and program of each of the first three organvzauons na ned 
see Herring op cil pp 210 219 and Holt op cl pp 48-49 for the last see 
Program of Social Jusl ce Centra] Conference of Araencan Rabbis 1932) 

’ All groups are m a sense pressure groups To confine the term pres 
sure group Co a few organizations that fisr the rnomert appear to be exerting 
influence upon public officials is to ignore the fact that potentially any group ma 
at times exert such an influence Childs op 1 1 p xi 

It IS very difficult if not imposs ble to determine the exact number of 
organizations that appear before the legislature The number changes con 
siantlv new ones are formed old ones disappear or are merged into others 
\nd tomorrow some organization that has never had the least interest in lav 
makingmay find It necessary toopposesomc bill jeoparxlizing Its von exi i nee 
McKean op cii p 5 ’ 
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Hereditary Patriotic Societies The patriotic basis is also 
claimed b> fraternities founded upon association ^^^th or 
descent from the defenders, pioneers, or early settlers of 
America — the so-called ‘ hereditarv patriotic societies ” A 
great majonty of these arc womens oi^anizations of which 
perhaps the greatest in present importance are the American 
Legion Auxiliary and the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Under the leadership of the Auxiliary all these 
organizations became affJiated m the \N'^omen s Patriotic 
Conference for National Defense In addition to their pre- 
paredness activities, man) of these societies devote attention 
to opposing the “Red menace’ and take definite stands for 
and against proposed legislation * 

Purely Fraternal Patriotic Societies FmaU> the patriotic 
basis IS claimed b) societies who have no other unifying 
principle Manv of these seem at first glance to be mere 
secret orders, with no more claim to be rated as pressure 
groups than the Elks, the Knights of Pvihias or the Tall 
Cedars of Lebanon But their patriotic claim tends to draw 
them into the pressure activities of other patriotic societies ’ 
and occasionally they take action in political matters on their 
own account Recurrently also a peculiar temporaiy state 
of the public mmd ma> raise some alleged patriotic group to 
brief and exaggerated importance The best instance of this 
was the sudden rise in the 1920 s of the portentous Ku KJux 
Klan 

o Philanthropic Orgamzalions 

Philanthropic organizations whose mam purpose is to bring 
about some improvement by associated effort occasionaiJ) 
resort to pressure methods in order to assist their mam object 
Thus the iSational Association for the Advancement of 

' The D A R has been foremost m supporting teachers oath bills and has 
opposed federal maternity aid legislation 

’Thus among the organizations associated in the Womens Patriotic Con 
ference for National Defense have been the National Council of the Daughters 
of Amenca the National Patnonc Council and the National Patnotic VVomen 
of America 
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Nonpartisan League, organized to help reelect Roosevelt in 
1936, shows signs that its continued existence may become 
independent of the Democratic Party and hence of becoming 
a real pressure organization * 

AUTHORITIES A.\D El ALUATIOI^S 

By far the best sources of information in regard to particular 
pressure groups are the publications of the groups themselves (taken 
with the requisite grains of salt) and the news material that appears 
about them in the daily press Books and articles about particular 
groups arc useful, but they are likely to be written for purposes either 
of attack or of sensationalism or both and hence are not generajh 
to be considered irapartia) studies It goes without saying that this 
rule has its exceptions some of which will be indicated belovv m 
connection wth particular organizations 

On pressure groups generally and each particular class of them, a 
great deal of very valuable material is to be found m Volume 
CLXXIX of Annals oj iht American Academy oj Political and Social 
Science, published Mav 1935 (cited herein as Annals, May 1935) 
The general title of the volume is Pressure GrouPi and Prapagania and 
II contains materia! on practically every type of group touched upon 
above Herring’s Group Representation Bejore Corigress (1929) is by far 
the best general work about pressure group operations at Washing 
ton, while tvvo able books have dealt wnh die same matter at two im 
portant state capitals Zeller s Pressure Politics in Hew Tork (1937) and 
AfcKean’s Pressures on the Legislature of Hew Jersey (1938) Conserva 
tive pressure groups are made the subject of detailed analysis and 
severe attack m Parc If of Seldes’ Tea Can't Do That (1938) under the 
heading “Enemies of the People ” The impact of various pressure 
groups on education is dealt with m Raup’s Education and Organized 
Interests in America (1936) 

For information about Institutional groups one must generally 
have recourse to their own publications and to daily press reports 
of their activities 1 he first named source, though necessarily biased, 
is on the IV hole more dependable than is the publicity issued by many 
other types of pressure organizations In this regard particular 
reference should be made to the publications of the New York 
Citizens’ Union and of the National Civil Service Reform League 
The National League of t\omen \oters has a record of its history 
In Sherwin’s Ten Tears of Growth (1930) 

* It has spav,Ted a new pohucal organism the \intncan Labor Party w hiclj 
bids fair to be more important than its parent 
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The publications of Libertarian groups are chiefly of an argumen- 
tative nature, telling less abont the groups themselves than about the 
causes they support. This is true of such volumes as The Crusader 
(published by the organization from which it takes its name) and 
of the pampWct material issued by Ltbertariait groups of all types. 
Exception should be made of some of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union which seek to refute its imputed radical 
allegvance. 

The publications of Moral groups are subject to much the same 
comment, with the additional warning that emotional fervor tends 
to diminish their dependability in many instances. A fine picture 
of the operations of the Anti-Saloon League is to be obtained from 
Odegaid’s Pitssmt Politus. The Story oj the AnU-Saloon League (1928) 
and Steuart’s fVayne U'Aeeler Dry Boss (1928). 

Physical groups are to be studied almost entirely through their 
own publications, among which may be mentioned notably the 
Ammcem Planning and Cnic Annual. Practically nothing appears about 
them in the general authorities. 

Preparedness groups have been the not infrequent subject of 
attack, defense, and congressional investigation. For critical viet\s 
of them see Speeches of Represcniative Tavcnner of Illinois, Congrty 
sional Record, Dec. 15, 1915, and May 3, 1916; Speech of Reprc* 
scntative French of Idaho, Congressional Record, Feb. 10, 1931; 
Hearings of the Special Committee of the House of Representadves (o In* 
vestigate the National SectnUj/ League (1918); Beard’s The ft'aijr: Defense 
or Portent? (1932); and Scldes, op. «/., pp. 133-137. The Na\y 
League answers one of these attacks in an Open Letter to Hon. B. L. 
French (1931). 

Information concerning Friendship groups has usually to be 
obtained through the newspapers and their own publicity releases, 
but all such organizations interested in Germany, Russia, or Spain 
had their affairs very unfavorably canvassed in the hearings of the 
Dies Investigating Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Almost nothing appears about them in the general authorities 
Peace organizations must generally be studied in the light shed by 
their own publications and by the oesvspapers, as well as in occa- 
sional fitful gleams cast by congressional ins'estigations. The entire 
class of Political pressure groups, i.e., those whose whole purpose is 
the auainmcni of political but non-economic results, is one meriting 
more study than it has yet received. 

Business organizations are on the whole very thoroughly covered 
by the general authorUies, but some more specialized dbcussions 
arc also available. The entire setup and activities of the United 
Slates Chamber of Commerce arc analyzed in Child’s Labor ord 
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Capital ta Pl'atioital Pohlica (1930), and a particular field of Businesb 
group activities is considered m Schattschneider’s Polilics, Pressures 
and the Tariff (1935), a study liniited to the Smooi-Hawley Act of 
1930 

Aside from discussions m the general authorities, the work of 
labor organizations has very largely to be evaluated from their ov\n 
publications (which are mainly of a propaganda nature) and from 
the press, whose treatment of labor matters has at times fallen short 
of any ideal of equal justice Reference may further be had to Child 
op at For a summary of the situauon following the creation of the 
CIO see Levinson’s “Labor’s Two Hous^ ’ Harper' s Magazine 
Feb 1939, pp 287-295 \ 

The Nonpartisan League has received b> ferthe most attention 
from book writers of any Agricultural group See Gaston’s 
PoiUsan League (1920), 'RnsseiYsSloryo/lheP'on Partisan League (1920) 
Langer’s Nonpartisan League (1920) Bruce’s J\on Partisan League 
(1921), and Burgess’s Nonpartisan League (1928) The authors of the 
f'lo first named were active in organizing the League, those of the 
ne\t two were politicians actively opposed to it, and the last named 
work IS a study of the InsMut de Droit Compare de Lyon As is often tlie 
case, much more has been wnitcn of the rise of the group than has 
been devoted to its subsequent historv Some of the later develop 
ments are to be found m Burgess and others in Folwell s History of 
Minnesota, Vol III (1926) For other farm organizations see au 
thonties in notes pp 38-39 supra 

Professional groups (with the possible exception of social workers) 
ordinarily get a very good “press’ Their journals and official 
publications tend to be self flattering but indicative 

Miscellaneous Economic groups of the consumer, user and 
ownership types have then- own publications the most favorable 
example of which is Amertcan Cooperation, the annual of the American 
Institute of Cooperation They receive comparatively little notice 
from the newspapers or in the general authorities 

Of the groups of government wards the \Vorkers Alliance of 
America has come m for the most unfavorable publicity an instance 
of which is High’s ‘ Unemployment a Permanent Career,” Sat- 
urday Eiening Post, Dec 10 1938, pp 8-9, 30-36 There is probably 
more to be said on the other side t^n is to be found m any publica- 
tion, though McKean, op cit , has a brief and eminently fair dis 
cussion of the organization which he places under the heading of 
Labor groups Pressure groups of the unemployed arc rather too new 
a phenomenon to be discussed in the other general authorities, and 
the Townsend Clubs are apparently too recent to appear in an> 
of them For comment on this oiganization see Harris’s “Dr 
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Townsend's Marching Soldiers,” Cunenl Htslory, Feb. 1936, pp. 
455-462 and The Townsend Crusade (Xew York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1936). 

Religious pressure groups ham their own publicity material, some 
of whieh IS subject to the criticism made abos e of that issued by 
Moral groups. This material varies greatly in quality, other in- 
stances of It being of the highest character for dependability and 
sound intelligence. Nothing hut careful study or previous accurale 
knowledge of a group will enable the student to evaluate its publica- 
Horn. Except on the drv ” issue, the Religious groups hav e tended 
to have a good but scanty newspaper press; on that the press tended 
to be voluirlinous and somewhat abusive. Religious groups show 
themselves rather critical of each other in their own magajine publi- 
cations (a tendency which appears at the present time to be increas- 
ing) and are subject to periodical attack and defense in the maga- 
zines of general opinion. Il takes peculiarly careful judgment to 
determine the truth about any one of them from data so conflicting. 

Veterans organiaations have generally tended to get a good neus- 
paper press, except perhaps at the heigh, of controvemes regarding 
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The pres$ure work of Philanthropic organizations rarely recenes 
publicity except incidentally in news reports about the progress of 
measures supported b> them This is true e\en of the most militant 
Thus the w ork of the American Association for the Adv ancement of 
Colored People was first laid before the public in the fall of 1938 
when Time discussed n in connection with the pro^Tess of the Federal 
Anti Lynching Bill The work of birth control organizations also 
recewes notice on similar occasions of public interest Especiallv 
actu e organizations in a particular state attain the attention of the 
general amhonties 

The American Council on Education issues annual reports of its 
acmuies while those of the Parent Teacher Associations are to be 
learned of largeh through reports of the Federal Bureau of Educa 
tion \otable among these arc Lombards Recent Deielopment of 
Parent Teacher issoeiettions fO’a) her Parent Teacher issociaUom at 
n orA' (1923) her Signfi ant Programs of High School Parent Teacher 
Associations (1933) and Rec\c and Lombards Parent Teacher 45;o 
ciations 1924-1926 which last contains a history of the Parent Teacher 
rrio\ernent 

Campaign auxiliaries arc rarelv mentioned outside the news 
papers although Duffield op cit mentions the Republican SciMce 
League 

A curious picture of some actwiiies of obscure patriotic groups 
together with some interesting information about the \mencan 
Cinl Liberties Lmon is to be found in Hearings on (he \omination of 
Felix Frankfurter Before a Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Ju 
dictar} (19j9) A yen ominous development miohing manv of the 
lame little known groups is discussed in Strongs Organized inti- 
Senilism m America (1941) 




Chapter III 

OTHER FACTORS INFLUENCING POLITICAL 
OPINION 


The Atmosphere of Politics. All of the groups thus far 
descnbed must function in an intellectual atmosphere nhich 
may be called political opinion. This may be the dead, stale 
au- of auftoritananism, such as is found in the complete 
dictatorship, m which poliucal organUms sn-ifUy wither and 
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institutions The home, the school, the church, the press, 
the stage, the motion picture, the radio — all these act con 
stantly upon the public mind, forming within it certain im- 
pressions which the agenaes of politics ha%'e to accept or at 
least cannot ignore 

A THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 

The Home The first two mflnences mentioned hardly per- 
mit of profitable separate discussion The reason for this is 
not any lack of importance but rather a lack of separabiliti 
The home influence is not one but various, conditioning the 
mind according to differing facton> of heredity and environ- 
ment Section and even locality vary it, racial and national 
Origins impart to it different colors, social and economic con- 
ditions render it potent m differing directions It is these 
divergent influences acting through the home that must be 
studied, and attention will be devoted to them later after a 
consideration of general influences of a more definitely sepa 
fable nature 

The School The school, taken m the broad sense of educa- 
tion in general, is likewise in the mam a nonscparablc influ 
ence This again is largely because it does not act itself but 
allows other influences to act through it Or perhaps better 
because it acts negatively rather than positively not interfering 
materially with the other influences that exist Considering 
the length of time the modern American educational system 
has m which to shape the minds of its pupils, it is remarkable 
to how slight an extent it influences their controversial 
opinions 

This situation exists mainly because influencing political 
'Spniiurrir i? on the wftoi’e outsiofe Che purpose of the schoai' 
The public school system at least is ordinarily supposed to 
teach noncontroversial facts and to leave opinions alone 
so doing, of course it does a great service to the conserva- 
tives, that IS, to those who hold the common opinion m any 
given community Without assistance from the school the 
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children of Maine naturally grow up Republicans, while 
those of Alabama become Democrats, the merits of the pro- 
tective tariff never having been academically considered by 
the one group nor the possibility of an improvement in the 
existing situation of the Negro by the other. 

Xcw parties, however, cannot be helped by mere silence, 
and such organizations have been known to use control of 
the schools to impart their own teachings. It is said that the 
Populists imposed on the children of Kansas a history te.xt- 
book that gave more space to the alleged “Crime against 
Silver” than to the Revolutionary War. 

Wars in general, however, are not neglected. This is the 
one point at which the school s^-stem approaches positive in- 
doctrination. It is not that force is praised, as in the totali- 
tarian despotisms; it is simply a matter of the space and time 
allotted to the subject. At least until very recently so large a 
part of our school histones was devoted to the wars of the 
republic that pupils naturally came to feel that these events 
were of chief importance in the national life. 

^llege Education. Education at its higher levels does 
indeed approach controversial ideas, but by that time the 
students' opinions are apt to be formed. Any college teacher 
of the social sciences knows the situation; he may hope to 
inform as to fact, but he can rarely aspire to affect opinion. 


B. THE CHURCH 

There are those who confidently inform us of the “good 
old times when clerg>Tncn preached nothing but “the 
Gospel, meaning thereby that they preached on nothing 
hat could possibly have any active relation to the political 
° k j those times were we cannot tell, for 

rccarch docs not disclose (hem. The Puritan ministers took 
on ■^ 1 ''''''“’” 1*'^ politics of their era, telling governors 

and legislatures vs hat to do and themselves actively partici- 

» h Ivh ' Revolution 

hig and Tory sermons were preached from the most 
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for example, that industrialists supported the ev'angelism of 
the late Billy Sunday because it quieted the ambitions of their 
\\orkers for improved conditions of pay and emplojTnenL* 
That a pacifying, other-\vorldly form of religion is possible 
IS of course obvious, but that it is or ever has been at all 
t\ pical in America the instances above given should suffice to 
refute. The social d>’namism of the American religious ethic 
IS clearly something from whose atmosphere politics cannot 
expect to escape. 

C. THE PRESS 

7. Booh Publishing 


.Another influence is that of the press, using that term in 
the broadest possible sense. One is accustomed to seeing it 
employed in c.\clusive reference to the newspaper field, but 
this is but one of three important divisions, all of which have 
to be reckoned \rith in the world of politics. Book publishing 
is the oldest CN-pe of press activin\ and from this area the 
winds of controversy blow freely in all directions. It is only 
fair to say that their direction is radical to a degree dispropor- 
tionate to the average distribution of public opinion. This 
seems due clearly (o the quick sensibilities and the deep 
sympathetic nature uhich are characteristic of the creative 
mind of writers. The result of their feeling for the underdog 
has been to drive many to the ads-ocacy of the most radical 
courses. Communists and ‘'fellow travelers” have been far 
more common than elsesvhcre in the writing profession. 

2. The Magazines 


There ly of course, an economic reason for the freedom of 
the brok trade Publishers do not find that books uith oppos- 
ing theses stand in each other’s way because one man can 
buy one book and another, another. In the magazine field 
they are confronted with a different situation. A magazine 


» COHO, Horn promur, that “thrrt-U be pic in ihe tky by and b-." 
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IS bought or subscribed to for its general nature or reputation 
which Its publisher must take pains to preserve The result 
IS that each magazine appeals to the ideas and interests of a 
particular class This class may be intellectual or it ma> be 
social or economic The general result is the existence of a 
number of groups of magazines each catering, with differ- 
ences, to a particular intellectual or social or economic view- 
point There is a businessmen’s group in which one ma) cite 
Liberty, Collier's, and the Saturday Evening Post There is a 
‘'cultured opinion” group includu^ the ^\jnencan Mercury, 
Harper's, and the Atlantic Monlhlj There is a liberal or radical 
opinion group including the yalwn, the Yew Republic, and the 
New Masses There are women’s magazines, adventure story- 
magazines, pseudo-scientific magazines Many of these 
groups have, of course, little or no importance to the politi- 
cian, but others are tr^nng to affect his world all the time 

One strange result of this situation is the fact that the same 
publisher may seem to be trying to influence politics m diver- 
gent directions The Curtis Publishing Compan> puts out the 
Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies' Home Journal, and the Country 
Gentleman Yet differences m editorial opinion on such ques- 
tions as child labor and aid to the farmers have been at times 
apparent among these magazines Each was seeking merel) 
to satisfy Its own constituency 

Differences within a given intellectual, social, or economic 
group arc even more understandable, as within the constitu- 
enc) of each there are varying opinions Thus it is well known 
that the JVew Masses is communist, while the Nation and the 
New Republic are socialist or extreme liberal, the Atlantic 
Monthly is conservative. Harper's moderate liberal, and the 
American Mercury reactionary or “Menckenesque ” The dif- 
ferences between the businessmen’s magazines are mainly 
those of manner rather than of opinion 

The result of all this is that the influence of each magazine 
IS a wind blowing steadily over a definite area, that of its own 
circulation This is not to say that no differences are per- 
mitted m the same magazine Some, like the recently de- 
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ceased Forum, are deliberately seeking to catch an intellectual 
clientele of diverse opinions. Others have been known to 
invite contributions from an opposite viewpoint so that they 
might the more deliberately demolish them in later issues. 
All have an objective, a particular axe to grind. This is true 
even of the supposedly free radical magazines, which are 
perhaps the easiest of all to classify in the general trend of 
their opinions. 

If a magazine is a steady wind, it is also seldom a violent 
one. Time was^when American magazines delighted to ini- 
tiate campaigns against the evils of Big Business. This was 
the so-called Era of the Muckrakcrs. It coincided with the 
rise of the reform movement at the beginning of the present 
century and came to an abrupt halt about the year 1911. It 
ceased apparently because the public tired of it and muck- 
raking was no longer profitable. It was work of a type that is 
clearly not now to be expected of our established magazines, 
each of which is making money by catering to its own clientele 
and without the stum und dtang of crusading. As for setting up 
a new magazine for muckraking, the expense would prob- 
ably be far too great for anyone without an established for- 
tune, and once begun it could not succeed without advertising, 
which might have to come from sources vitally affected by 
Its attacks. It is far from certain, moreover, that magazines 
arc not more effective supporting organized movements 
rather than conducting their own crusades. 


3. .\ficspapfTs 

Newspapers, too, have in the main ceased to conduct 
crusades as they did at the beginning of the century. Radicals 
complam that the press ,s not free, that it does not tell the 
■ I UI a or questions, that its news columns cater to 
tls large adscrttsc.' These charges, trhilc not true to the 
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fullest extent, have enough truth m them to be a matter of 
concern to all who take an active interest m American 
politics People m general are no longer affected by news 
paper editorials or influenced by ne\vspaper leadership ‘ The 
day in which many people read the editorials is long since 
gone, and the day when iie\vspaper leadership existed has 
departed only slightly more recently What now matters m 
newspapers is news and the way m which it is presented 

News Methods In dealing mth news for its effect on 
opinion the newspaper has i\vo available methods omission 
and emphasis These might in fact be reduced to one for 
what IS omission but complete lack of emphasis^ In other 
words, and less technically the newspaper affects opinion b> 
tellmg the public what tt chcyases, by directing greatest atten 
tion to the things it chooses, and by failing to mention the 
things 2t chooses 

Of course, the area of choice is not complete and one en 
couraging symptom is that it is becoming continually less so 
One independent newspaper ui a given community could 
always make the rest of the local press give attention to mat 
ters they would rather forget Now the radio and the news 
^veeklles (of which Tme was the first) have come to act as 
further checks on press discretion The man who reads more 
than one newspaper or even the man who reads one new's 
paper carefully now stands a better chance of getting all the 
neivs than he did a few years ago 

But the question will naturally be asked ‘ Why don t news 
papers print all the nesvs or, if they print it \vhy is the 
emphasis placed upon it sometimes misleading^ ’ The 
answer lies in their economic setup a factor which has changed 
vastly since the old days of personal journalism 

The Great Change iQ Journalism Time n hen a man 
^vlth talent and almost no money could found a successful 

' If they ever were As long as 1867 at the very height of che great per 
sonal journalism James Pariorj maintained that it was exclusi\ely news and 
not at all ed tonals or other features that sold nctvspapers See his very illun i lat 
mg sketch James Gordon Bennett and the New tori: Herald to his Famous 
Arn^KtSfu oj Rant Tm ts (Boston Tickaor aod Fields 1807) 
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newspaper. It took great efibrt and decades of time, but it 
could be done. Greeley did it, the elder Bennett did it, 
Pulitzer did it. To do it now would be quite impossible. 
The necessary outlay on plant, even for a small city news- 
paper, is so great that none but those already wealthy can 
afford it. This means that the otvnership of the newspaper 
press is necessarily in the hands of the capitalist class and 
that emphasis, suppression, and iteration arc almost entirely 
m Its interest.* 

One result is that the people do not follow their newspapers’ 
lead. This has been made evident again and again in major 
municipal elections, where candidates opposed by almost the 
whole press of the community have triumphed in spite of 
nc\%spaper attacks. It also is overwhelmingly evident in the 
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returns of the 1936 and 1940 elections when eighty to ninety 
per cent of the newspapers opposed Roosevelt 
The Decline of the Editorial Another result has been 
the decline of the edi tonal page In the great da>s of the older 
journalism this page was often the direct expression of a 
vagorous personality and was based on a lifelong expenence 
of journalistic methods Frequentl> the personalitv was that 
of the newspaper owner who wrote ver) largely without feel 
mg the necessity of even self limitation At the present time 
the owTiers are seldom capable of writing, either by talent or 
expenence, and are more likely to be pleased if the editonals 
vmtten for them are safe ratlier than vigorous From this 
cause editorial writing has defiiutely become senescent 

4 j\eivs Letters and J^ewspaper Columns 

Certain recent developments hav e follow ed from the decline 
of the editonal These are the nse of the column of fact and 
Opinion in the regular newspaper press and ihe revnva] of 
news letters Both are results also of the omission and empha- 
sis policies of the newspapers 

Stuart News Letters News letters are a revived institu- 
tion In Stuart times m Great Bntain when open news pub- 
lishing was subject to official censorship their existence pre- 
ceded that of the nevvspapcr Persons wishing the news paid 
a correspondent in the capital to vvnte them letters tcUmg 
what was going on These letters were usually written with 
a special bias for the perusal of a certain opinion group Tory , 
hig, Jacobite, Presbyterian, what not 

Modern News Letters A belief that a similar situation 
existed unofficially led to the creation of the modem news 
letter It was felt that the decline of the editorial page had 
almost nullified its value as a guide to opinion, and that 
propaganda methods learned dunng the orld 3Var had 
trained statesmen in keeping news out of the papers or m 
coloring It to suit their own interests’ The result was the 

' For this reason nc •.-s-Jettcr cd tors do not penat their reporters to attend 
press conferences and some e»en discotirase social contacts with high officials 
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creation of numerous weekly news letters seeking to give a 
thorough picture of current de\’elopments and even more of 
current probabilities. Like the ne\vs letters of Stuart times, 
they are mai nly concerned with affairs at the seat of govern- 
ment and each set is wrinen for the benefit of a particular 
group in the communin-. Smce this is a somewhat expensive 
seiAice, most of them are written for the information of lliosc 
best able to pay. namelv the businessmen, but others are in 
existence as mention of Communist and noninteixentionist 
letters \\t 11 tend to show. The mm-ement is not solely .Ameri- 
can. as can be seen from us success in circumventing the tight 
unofficial censorship which ex’cn in peacetime has at times 
muffled the press of Great Briuin. 

The Columns. Once the news letters had started, the 
newspaper press was put to it to find an answer. The>’ 
turned to the newspaper columnist to supply iL For a long 
time many editonal pages had earned a column of poetry, 
quip, and jest wTUicn and or compiled by some person famed 
for skill in such producuons. The practice goes well back into 
the last centurv 

Ine\'itabK some of these persons would lapse occasionally 
into comment, usually more or less humorous, on pa.«sing 
c\‘cnis. Here was a device which could be det'elopcd to offset 
the news-letter compeution. While many of the oId-sr>!e 
columnists remained, more and more of them began to 
branch off into opinion wriung and ■■gi\'ing the lowdown.” 

This latter dc\elopment was civcn great impetus by the 
New Deal .So much was happening so very fast in Washing- 
ton that the ordmarx newswnters could liardh' keep track 
of it Furthermore, it appeared to be the administration's 
tcndencN to 'slip things o\-er.“ to get nc^v policies functioning 

beforewhai was going on v\asgencralK known. Finally, there 
were under-mrface Gcuons in the administration fiercely 
contending to gain the President's ear and the con^uent 
control of po!ic\'. 

All this encouraged “undcr-co%-er'* divrlcxures. At fir<t 
some of them took the form of anonsmous books discussing 
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had threats and intimidation, and Nast went on to render a 
major part in the service of smashing the ring. 

Three years later, and again in early November, Nast in- 
vented the Republican elephant. The mid-term elections of 
Grant’s second administration were about to go against the 
Grand Old Party and Nast sensed the result. He accordingly 
drew a cartoon showing a general panic among the animals 
caused by the bra^nng of an ass (labeled New Tork Herald) 
dressed in the lion’s skin of “Caesarism.” This was as near 


as Nast, a staunch Republican, could come to admitting that 
the rumored willingness for a third term of the military man 
in the \Vhite House (General Grant) was hurting the chances 
of the party. At one side of this picture appears a huge ele- 
phant tagged “Republican Vote,” which is about to plunge 
into a deep pit thinly covered by broken party promises. Ttvo 
weeks later Nast had a prophet’s satisfaction in seeing in 
print his follow-up cartoon shoumg that the elephant had 
gone exactly where predicted. 

The Democratic donkey was a creature of slower evolution. 
For a long time Nast had been using the donkey or ass as a 
symbol to be applied to any person or organization which he 
disliked and to which he wished to impute stupidity. James 
Gordon Bennett, Junior, of the New TorK Herald was most 
often favored svith this poitrayal, and we have seen his news- 


paper blessed with it in the cartoon that first gave a permanent 
delineation to the Republican Part>'. 

In that same cartoon the Democratic Party appears as a 
fox. But it was not wise to continue a s>Tnbolization which 
mphed that the opposition party was more clever than 
Nast’s own. So the time came when he devoted the donkey 
s>-mbol to the Democratic Party and to the Democratic Party 
alone Five years after creating the classic symbol of the 
Republican Party Nast finally did the same work for the 
emocraiic. In the year 1879 Harper's published a cartoon 
showing the Republican elephant and the Democratic donkey 
cicarlv lal^led. thereby completing the major party dcsigna- 
iiorn which have abided from that day to this ^ 
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Other SjTnbols. These traditional symbols mingle in the 
cartoons \N'ith others that are more ephemeral. The Demo- 
cratic Party is frequently sho>%'n as an old maid by opposi- 
tion cartoonists, and T. R.’s Progressives (while they lasted) 
were invariably depicted as a bull moose. As for the prohibi- 
tionists (not merely the Prohibition Party), the most jxipular 
delineation of them has been a lank puritanical gentleman in 
a long top hat. For poriraNTng economic radicals any kind 
of \%-ild-eyed Bolshevik will do. while they retaliate in their 
own press with pictures of bloated Capitalism calculated to 
turn the stoutest stomach. 

Other American Cartoonists. Contemporary- with the 
work of Nast was that of Joseph Kepplcr and Bernard GiUaro 
on the magazine Puck. Tc^eiher they made the lot of the 
Republican candidates of the early eighties dbtinctly not a 
happy one. GUlam in pardcular scored heavily in the cam- 
paign of 1884 by his series of ‘‘Taiiooed-Man” cartexms de- 
picting Blaine as branded with the Mulligan Letters.* By the 
nineties Gillam was on the other side and did yeoman sersice 
for both Harrison and McKinle^^ His cartoon of Bryan as 
Don Qubcote tilting against the Full-DInner-Pail windmill is 
still remembered. In the late nineties began the work of tt't) 
Hcarst newspaper cartoonisu: — F. Opper. who created the 
best known characterization of the Trusts, and Homer Das-en- 
port. whose Mark Hanna in the checked suit covered with 
dollar signs was perhaps the most famous of the cartoons of 
the McKinley era. 

.After the turn of the centun- came an upsurge of radical 
cartooning. The besi of the early work in this field was done 

% .\rt Aoung for the (then humorous) magazine LjJc but 
Aoung soon joined Robert Minor on the radical Masses and 
together thes proceeded to make things hot for all vested with 
jwwer and authonts. The Masses survived libel suits and 
Espionage \ct prcHcculions only to succumb in late 1917 to 
an cKduMon from the mails b\ the Postmaster General. Later 
rcNu .ns the .\m .Masses, its cartooning has not been par- 

' Ve O^p VI, iwftt 
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ucularly d.stmgmshcd, partly because the talents th« up- 
ported tt had been dispersed among divergent POUP . 
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blowing across the field of political opinion 

D THE MOVIES, THE RADIO, AND CENSORSHIP 
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and newsreels. Among federally subsidized pictures mention 
should be made of the great documentaries such as The River 
and The Plow That Broke the Plains. Private producers hat'C 
es’oked nothing comparable to these. Their informational 
“shorts,” svhen they touch the opinion field at all, are de%’oted 
to sugar-coated epitomes of one-hundred-percent American 
history' with due (or undue) emphasis on the love interest. 
Their newsreels generally are mere flashes of the e%-ents of the 
day, devoting a large part of their time to amusing trifles. 
The A/arrA of Time deserves exceptional mention for its pro- 
gram of treating a single topic thoroughly, although it is not 
always devoid of propaganda. 

Charges of bias against the newsreels have been rare but 
not entirely nonexistent. It seems quite plain that they are 
capable of misrepresentation in their otvn interests, as ap- 
peared in their unfair reporting of the popular reaction in 
California to Upton Sinclair’s End-Poverty-in-Califomta cam- 
paign in 1934. Threatened with increased taxation in case 
of an “Epic” uctory, bogus pictures of alleged radical sujv 
porters of Sinclair and of bums and hoboes rushing to the 
state to share his bounty were displayed as bona fide new’s 
items. 


Entertainment Films. Entertainment or fictional mo%'ies 
have generally avoided influencing opinion, at least in ordi- 
nary- times. This is no%v less true than formerly, as the films 
have taken to reproducing more or less faithfully the novels and 
plays receiving the greatest popular acclaim. They do not 
always rcsersc the lesson as they did in Oil for the Lamps of 
China or spoil the emphasis as they did in Idioti Delight. In 
fact, if uc can hope that The Crapes of Wrath may become a 
precedent for the veracious transcription of great social writ- 
ing to the medium of the screen, we may look with confidence 
to a great future for it as a moldcr of political opinion.* 

irarhin? of hutonral and biographical 

-l-M I- « it if reputably raid 
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Government propaganda somcomes uses the screen as its 
agency Harshly viewed, the great documentaries are an m 
stance of this Very rarely government acts though officia 
censorship, as in 1937 uhen the Kansas Board of Reiaeu cut 
Senator iVeler’s remarks against the Court Plan out of Tk 
March of Tirol, or more recently when the local censors pre 
vented Chicago citizens fium learmng of their own slum con 
ditions by banning The Fight for Life 

Mostly, however, government action is unofficial 
limited to the field of armed preparations and war Thejim 
and navy have afforded large facdities to the making of mov =s 
in which the services are made attractive At times, it is sa 
this collaboration has been made dependent on *= “"- 
production of anti-war films An extreme case was that o 
ihe movies made of the Panay incident where 
government authorities were openly stated to have 
utmost to insure widespread and immediate exhibition of the 

“censorship Radio Idie the movies is not Pn^'V - 
agency tor a&chng opinion, and like the movies and the stage 

a films »s one that confuse* both 

‘ The whole quesoon of propaganda Witness this excerpt from a 
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it is not free as, for example, the press is free. This is not the 
place for a general discussion of freedom of public expression, 
but one cannot avoid noting that, while absence of previous 
restraints has alvva^-s been held essential to the liberty of the 
press, a quite opposite viewpoint has prevailed in regard to 
the stage, the screen, and the radio. 

Two differences are the basis of this result; (1) the differ- 
ence in importance between what is primarily a means for 
influencing opinion and what are primarily means of public 
entertainment; and (2). the difference in impact between 
reading about something and actually seeing or hearing it 
portraved Orson Welles would not have started a panic if 
he had published 'The War oj the Worlds in the newspapers.* 

The Radio. Regulation is then permissible, but the radio 
is suffering from an c.\ccss of it. It begins with the federal 
regulatory act. which denies all intention of censorship and 
forbids the use of "obscene, indecent, or profane language*’ 
and the promotion of lotteries. It sets up a Federal Communi- 
cations Ciommission with power, among other things, to re- 
new or den\ radio station licenses on the basis of the “public 
interest, convenience, or necessity " The present practice of 
the Clommission compels stations to seek renewals every six 
months 

Now what i« meant b\ the "public interest”? Does it imply 
that the Commission is to pass on the desirability of a station’s 
programs a< disclosed bv its past record’ Just that has been 
done and sustained b\ court decision - It is this sort of thing 
w Inch causes many to speak of government censorship of radio. 


For the that rwcm drruions of the L ruled Slates Supreme Court mav 
IV motion picture censorship u unconstiiuiional, ice Zeeha- 

nah Cliafrc Jr. hn Sf^h ,n tkr I'kiItJ Slau, (Cambndfe, Mass. Harsard 
Un.sersiis ^ 194 ,). pp 540-M8. where also wUI be found additional in- 
«ai^ o llie abuse of censorship Chafee also bcLese* radio censorslup may 
« . pp 131 and 405 

i-(, '■ Commission, 4'' Fed (7dl 

orrscT, , *. because station had been used lo broadcast medical 

T?'”'’' ^*‘‘*»*“*'« Oiureh r Federal Radio Com- 
caitaitacl* f"' 'renewal refused lierause station had broad- 

c... V 2 *'’* f relieKjiji jTOUps I In the latter case die 
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This censorship has so far been exercised rarely and onlv m 
very extreme cases but its more general use is a possibiJit)' 
never absent from the broadcasters’ consideration 
And this IS only the beginmng There are also the broad- 
casting chains, the individual stations, the program sponsors, 
and the public Each of these has a potent influence m de- 
termining what shall not be heard on the air 

Controversial Broadcasts First, the broadcasting chains 
These long ago adopted a policy of excluding controversial 
opinions from commercial broadcasts This practice has since 
been adopted by the National Association of Broadcasters so 
that noiv it is theoretically impossible to buv time for prop- 
aganda purposes A resolution to this effect, adopted bv 
the Association m 1939, does not appear as yet to be fully 
lived up to, but doubtless it will tend to be more and more 
effective as time goes on, especially as if is not to the broad- 
caster’s interest to imperil his position bv controversy 
The broadcaster’s peril comes from all directions the Com- 
mission, ivhich he must keep satisfied of the desirability of his 
programs, his program sponsors, who have been known to 
cancel their advertising because of something else the station 
has broadcast, the public, who may write letters of protest 
to him, to his sponsors, or to the Commission He has ev ery 
reason, therefore, to conform to the Association’s rule 
To this rule there are onlv two exceptions “the public 
forum type of program regularly presented as a senes of 
fairsided discussions of public issues,.’ and “political broad- 
casts in connection with a political campaign ” In the 
former case “control of the fairness of the program rests 
wholly ivith the broadcasting station or netivork” m the 
latter, broadcasters are compelled by federal statute to sell 
time to all candidates for the same office on the same terms 
In a presidential year the broadcasters insist firmh on a refusal 
to sell time for political purposes before the national con%en- 
tions ' 

’ A discussion of the u«e of radio at national conventions and m presidential 
campaigns will be found in Chapters X and XI, tn/ra 
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News Broadcastmg. “Nesvs shall be presented tvith fair- 
accuracy, ’ says another Broadcasters’ resolution 
adopted at the same time as the foregoing. “News broad- 
casts shall not be editorial,” "analysis and elucidation” shall 
e tree from bras. News commentators as well as other 
broadcasters shall be governed by these provisions.” This 
rule also had been coming into practice for some time before 
tt was finally announced. It resulted in the temporary retire- 
ment of some of the most positive and pungent of the ne«s 
critics. ^ ° 

political opinion the radio is then not “a 
md that bloweth where it listeth.” “Not so, but quite other- 
sfilT’lu” '“y- “The wind of freedom 

cherished ^ "'hilc we celebrate this still 

su, on a I T Ph'”' husiness 

sits on a lonely hill and moans, -Blow some my wayl’ ” ■ 

II GROUP PREDILECTIONS 

tamit'flni”! Pfcdilcctions we find again that cer- 

ihem bein nonseparable, prominent among . 

iTfirs ll ? heredity and home enSronment. These 
bans morl^ "“"*'P='rahle from each other, or per- 

on br^he T"’’’ ih the sense that there 

the home ^ hinny opinions eveept such as arc instilled by 
Semtrr'T.fP''':'- ‘’-P'' f- "m born Republicans or 
ove^Tndud T® *“■ 'cay to everyone, 

envirt^"™™ ‘’'■'ctlity and home 

which icf If, - n ^lercly a medium through 

uhich act (he innueuces of local and sectional feeling, of 




from "N’oi «„ ,hr Air*" by Carroll O'meara. Fwnm, j„..c 

thr farmer and Kuno (he Ultr of 

mronvenien, <lo you pile your pumpkini in that 

tin. .bar and ro d.dTi. fa ".Vfy father piled hi. pun- 
f -r them Rr«.l enuf for befo'' «hat. tVha. sJui good enuf 

''M r«rty allegianee, re,.ed on T*"** innuendo thal 

css on no more rational bau. 
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raaal and national origin, and of social and economic condi- 
tion 

A LOCAL AND SECTIONAL FEELING 

Whether local and sectional feeling is ever an 
explanation for any opinion situation may be fairly doubted 
but politics does not ahvays deal m ultimates We knoiv tha 
certain sections of the country tend to be Republican and 
others Demoqratic, that in a given state counties shou the 
same divergence, within the county the towns and cities and 
within them in turn the wards precincts or other votm„ d 
tncts Knowledge of these predilecuons is the 
need in determining which areas will probably go for and 
which against him 

There is sometimes no apparent reason 
eies In the Maine county the ivriter knows best " 
for instance, a town which for long stood out sharply agamst 
the surrounding Republican background by 
cratic It appeared to be a farming 
towns around, all of which were rigid y epu i 
slightly mnre industrial Me than some ol them wh ch though 
inLitLimal it was, would in that section and “ 

coursetendtomakeforRepubhcanism Yet.twasDemoc 

We can only suggest that this and other similar local sur 
vivah are probably listone a reminder otlong since forgotten 
personalities or influences Once there was a «asot. whv the 
town voted the way it did now It does » ‘“’'S'*!' ^ 

of habit In this It probably does not dtffer 
neighbors, who vote the other ivay Living and “““ 

also work through habit and are not necesanly 
able than histortc ones merely because they are more easily 

'™ifee,mgis ofcour. ntobased^^^ 

=ieLt:s Xch r^ln lor nur Mrther consideration 
The same is true of the secnonal feelings that characterize the 
larger areas of our national life 
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B. RACIAL AND NATIONAL ORIGIN 

The Irish. Perhaps the earliest distinct racial group to 
come to America (other than the Anglo-Saxon) was the Irish. 
Arriving in great numbers annually by the 1840’s, they settled 
largeK in the great cities and became in the main industrial 
laborers. .\s such they were easily draw’n into the Democratic 
Pam , \\ hich championed the cause of the common or working 
man On the other hand they were repelled by the Whigs, 
who comprised the wealthier and more aristocratic classes in 
ihc Xorth and showed a tendency to encourage nativist and 
anti-Catholic movements. The Irish were the earliest Ameri- 
can racial group whose religion was dominantly Roman 
Catholic They also showed great ability in the svork of 
political organization, an ability which has recently attained 
its highest apotheosis in the personality of Mr. James A. 
Farlcs. Chairman of the Democratic National Committee and 
PoMinasicr General of the United Slates, 1933-1940. 

The Alleged Catholic Vote. For these reasons the Irish 
became for a time the leaders and bellwethers of almost the 
entire immigration coming from the Catholic countries of 
Lurope For a while it was customary to assume that Catholi- 
cism was as safcls a part of the Democratic Party as the Solid 
•South In 1884 this was assumed by ihc Res’crend Dr. Bur- 
ch.ird. much to the discomfiture of James G. Blaine.* But in 
recent times this assumption has proved to be false. Once the 
Rcpubhc.ms adopted the expedient of affording political op- 
portunities to sarious immigrant groups, the idea of a solid 
oreu;n ( .uholic vote was sw.ftU shattered. Cvcry^vhcrc tli.it 
i< po ir\ of olTerm" «omc of the nominations to these groups 
>. 1 '' )Mn tried, e\en r.icial solidarity has disappeared^ It is 
lominon to cite the Insh as an exception, but it is not unlikely 
i.it mi. niereh bixausc the Republicans have not ofTcred 
a m 'Clint inducement — which inav be praciicallv impos- 
-il'lc m view of tlie power wielded by the Irish group within 
t!ic Dcmocr.uic Party. ^ * 

'VfC3uj, Vn,,r/,a 
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Other Races. Outside of the Catholic group there are 
several racial elements to be considered The bulk of the 
German immigrants to this country came o\er after 1848, 
many as a result of the failure of the re\ olutionars mo\ ements 
of that year They \%ere imbued 5\ith liberal and radical 
philosophies t%hich placed them in immediate oppo'^iuon to 
the then slavery -controlled Democratic Partv \S hen Repub- 
licanism arose most of them went into it with great enthusiasm 
This unity was somewhat broken b\ the favor shown prohibi- 
tion by the Republicans of some states but it was renewed 
m 1920 because of German opposition to \S ilson s League of 
Nations Since then it has been somewhat static The Ger- 
mans are not all Republicans ' — w itness Senator Robert F 
WagnerofNew \orL — but other things being equal aGerman 
IS more likely to be a Republican than he is to be a Democrat 

The Scandinavian immigration began to come heanlt 
"oon after the Civil War at a time when the imputation of 
treason still hung heavv on the Democranc Partv The hi'sc 
comers of this immigration had served m the Lmon armies 
f^hting to save the West for the free agriculrure which the 
Scandinavians came to carrv on Lnder the leadership of 
these veterans the whole group was easilv led into the 
Republican Partv but have not on the whole stayed there 
This, how ev er is due largelv to economic conditions and will 
be dealt with under that hcadmg 

The Negro also was once safelv Republican for reasons 
made obvious bv hisrorv Outside the South these hav e been 
broken down b% economic causes having ven largeh to do 
with matters like the W P 4 I know Lincoln freed the 
slaves,” savs the sophisticated colored voter, but he amt 
runmn’ in this election Inside the South for social reasons 
the R.epwbUca.w aUegvawce v% etinugh. u. compara 

tivelv seldom gets a chance to express itself in the form ol a 
vote The Communists are angling for the Negro with their 
platform of social equalitv and self determination or inde 

’The Catholic group amon^ the G<MTnaii toinufrants at first follotcd the 
teniporarv trend of their co-reLft<ini»is into the D»mtx:rauc Part% 
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pcndcnce for the Black Belt, and by persistently nominating a 
colored candidate for Vice President. In 1936 they received 
3112 votes in ten southern states. In 1940 they were on the 
ballot in only four of these states, in which they received 
2008 votes. 

The Je\« have never shown great political solidarit)’, al- 
though they have had a somewhat high percentage of member- 
ship in radical parties. This tendency, however, is only less 
true of the Germans and is fully as true of other immigrants 
from Russia and the Baltic states from which so many Je^’S 
came. The European background of governmental oppres- 
sion and economic destitution fully explains both cases. 


C. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 


In the South. T}te South is the one region where social 
and economic causes seem most inextricably mixed. The 
southern Negro, as we have seen, is Republican largely for 
wial reasons. But why is the southern white Democratic? 

5 it because he considers that Republican victory carries 
'vith It a real threat of Negro equality, or is it that the cotton 
trade is injured by protective tariffs? Candid observers feel 
compelled to reply, “Both,” and to add that the same his- 
tonc reasons have tended to maintain party allegiances on 
Ixith sides. The South is the one area where the Civil War is 
by no means forgotten. 

Econo^c InOuraces in the West and East. In the Br,an 
era the Rreky Mountain states sverc won to the Democratic 
cause yi ^ hope of Free Silver, and they have been influenced 
in t c same direction by the silver purchasing program of the 
administration of President Roosevelt.' The ^ain-raising 
states to t 0 cast liave been the scene of chronic unrest ever 
since the Ciul War, largely because of the unsatisfactory 
p ace o ( c aimer in the American economic s^-stem. This 
unrest has shattered the Republican allegiance of the Scandi- 


•'* l««'cuUr ,«at« in ihis area .« 
Mrtico I“rr±i. toani- ^"***'7" Albuquerque; UnivTnity of 

•Mr.tco IVets. 1940): espcc.ally pp 16 - 17 , uo. and 206-207. 
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na^ians and has driven them mto 

The mdustrml East has tended to be Republican on the tanff 
issue but this has been modified b, a very considerable con 
vachon among laboring men that the G O P is a capitalis i 
party and hence inumcal to their mterests 

Social Influences There Socml causes are not vvholl ab 
sent m the Rorth and West In many states persons belon, 
mg to economic groups little benefited bv protectionism^ 
as for instance the small farmers of Maine and Vermont 
have tended to belong to the Republican as being he more 
respectable party This is partly due to long persist g 
mi datmg from the time of the C.vtl W ar pardv to ant. 
prohibmon stands taken by the Democranc “ 
states, and partly also to a feeling going bac to t e 
Insh tmimgrahon that the Democrats nonstttute the party of 
the foreigner Suntlar feelings cause many ^ 

greatly profited by the existing econom.c system to look down 

on radicals 

III THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
EDUCATED MAN 

Rauonal reasons for a political belief are b> no 
cssarily those which determine the min o . . ^ 

AS^ether they detenmne political opinion \'n p 
how many of the individuals constituting ^ ^ ^ , should 

for such reasons Upon educated men who ^ 

act in various wa>’S as leaders of the coi^um 

greatest responsibility They cannot escape rom . 

of either social institutions or group predilcc 
can evaluate them and know them for w a ujjc in 

doing they may seek to act reasonably and m * P 
terest In this hope hes the onl> sec«rit> of the Republic 

authorities A\D ElALLATIO^S 

Much of the matenal of this chapter JSder himself 

personal experience and observation an Home and 

must turn This is especiall> true of the se 
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the School and on the Church, where there is practically no pub- 
li'hrd material which b of any great use. 

(.)n the Press, reference must first be made to the newspapers and 
iniu.izines themselves which form our primary source. Secondary 
sources include Sinclair’s The Brass Check (1920) and Seldes’ Freedom 
'd 'he Prffs 1 1933) and Lords oj the Press (1938), expressing the radical 
\u\spoini. \'illard’s Some ,\nLspapeTs and .Xewspapermen (1923), the 
IiIkt.i1. and Walker’s Cuy Editor (1934), the conservative. Interest- 


111 " results ina\ be obtained bv comparing Villard with Sinclair and 
W alker with Seldes. since each pair is about contemporary and dis- 
contiastin" points of \iew For a particular phenomenon in 
the inasazme held see Rcgiers The Era oJ the Muckrokns (1932), and 
for one in that of the newspaper see Carlson and Bates’ Hearsl, Lord 
"f S<iii Simeon (1936) Another development is dealt with in Lund- 
ings ‘News-Letters: A Revolution in Journalism,” Harper's 
April 1940, an earlier instance of which finds mention 
in Macaulav s Histm oJ England The cartoon is dealtwith in Mau- 
rice and Cooper's History oj the XineUenth Century in Cariealuri (1904) 

1 0/ ■^'Xfrtcan Graphic Humor (2 vols., 1933 and 

I y l7 Li/e o/.\ost (1904); Barnard’s “The Politi- 

i .il /oo Has a Ririhcl.vy-' m the Aea- Fork Times, Nov. 6, 1927; and 
Art iounz H.i Lije and Times (1940). 

Thi inoviev again form their own primary source, with such 
Screen Entere Politics,” Harper's, 
larth 1 )3-, and DcMillc’s HoUyuood Saga (1939). Reference to 
parm ulai at iw ,ties is also to Ik found m Carlson and Bates, op. cil. 
tor exu-iunt current comment, reference should be made to the 
band..v rnoMc pages of the A ns Fork Times. 

ra uj also i> its ovsn chief leference, but for a complete pic- 
s;,..'..''. w" . ‘•'c authorities recourse may be had to 

..'v " (1939) The most recent discussion is 

ihr '\T'} , ''«•"* Arrtm. June 1940. The mdio page of 

•i w. IS iiscfuHor current developments. 

Ih, , r "V'lr''’ "ons lies all aU.ut us awaiting 

i.m.rs ',1 .IV “‘•'-•rver The wmer is glad of this oppor- 

l‘, ■ t I 11 I . ‘"’Pccial indebtedness to Parly Principles ard 

It ^ ‘ *he late biunrt Lewis, probahlv the only 

*lni)icr "mien bv a practical f>olitician. It* 

inrinU... T, Iod.iv.” though now .becoming oliso'eic. 

i iis.ii, f * ■'C'lwion of the present topic. A detailed dLs- 

Pi'iir. ,f /,T ' '"'p**' "*** '’c found in MolcomlK’'s Political 

's " -h s - I ” '• * i,' ****" intluence of the racial prohicm in the 

S' <• l.fuiiwii) ^ /{ate, (tan and Parly (1932), 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN PARTIES 



Chapter IV 

THE BEGINNINGS 


I COLONIAL POLITICS 

Before the Revolutionary period ^crica 
no parties The religious divisions of the 

were not productive of political parties ecam _p^„ents 

religious FOUP in each colon, carefully “^uded its opF«nen« 
from the franchise and thus from all I, refused the 

life Baptists, Quakers, and Jeivs were ' 

vote, as were Catholics almost univers y exceedingly 

the luffrage to all Christians were thought to be exceeding , 

”'?h'e conflict of the colonists tvtth the 
lushed the pnncipal political „ enacted on 

lower house of the assembly and the g House of 

a small scale the old English conflict 

Commons and the King As the P™P ' governor 

mous m supporting their representa i , oroduced 

relied on the support of the home government, thts produc 

no parties 

n revolutionary parties 

IVhlg and Tory The 'the 

first reM American parties Taki g George were 

similar parties in Englan^*' ^Thf Tones naturally com 
called Tories, his foes, Whigs highest social 

prised many men cf the g-««' ""f al and 

position, including Episcopal clergy Ex 

proprietary colomes and most ol t p 
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ircme concenativcs gencrallv took this side, together with 
(the 'Crotch Highlanders in North Carolina, for example) 
u horn gru'\ ances against dominant groups in their oum colony 
turned against the patriots. 

Radical Whigs. Throughout the Revolutionary’ period the 
\\ hii-s were dnaded into two groups which, although without 
name*: or separate organization, may for convenience be 
called Radical and Conservative. The former comprised in 
the mam the artisan and laboring classes' and, in Nciv Eng- 
land and \ irgima, a large part of the small farmers. Boston 
and. to a lesser extent. New York and Philadelphia were its 
strongholds, us leaders bold agitators like James Otis, Samuel 
.\dams. John Hancock, and Patrick Henry. Most of these 
men \scre \oung. ambitious, and without much property. 

ie\ were the nerve of the Revolution, but not its bone and 
smew. 

Conservative Whigs. The bone and sinew were to be sup- 
plied by a more moderate element. The great majority’ of 
ilie propertied class, including some of the great landowners, 
nearts all those of moderate fortune, a large part of the 
merchants and traders, and many of lesser wealth and posi- 
tion. were not to be liasiiK moved into rebellion. They 
opposed p.irli.imentary (a.xation but did so as long ns possible 
}) pe.irefiil means. The great Revolutionary statesmen were 
of this group Washington and Franklin and John Adams; 
Kut edge and Dickinson and Ja%. Even Jefferson could 
i.irc \ jc considered a Radiral. Hamilton, strangely enough, 
might !)<• so ronsiderrd. as ihe peculiarity of the New York 
lui.ition (ih.u of a colons without a charter) caused liim to 
jeon us c.irerr as a patriot with speeches about the abstract 


HI C OSr EDr.R \TIO\ POLITICS 
I *bc Revolution destroyed one partv and 

c UK et I le other Some of the Tones took refuge in foreign 
banidunent. m.ninly Ckmada. .Some remained to bear 
the levs xUrir cause in silence. A few were hanged. 
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Division of the Whigs. Once the pressure of uar uas 
removed, the Whigs broke np into them component groups 
Struggles ensued which might be described^ alternamely 
being between the causes of hberty and order or of poverty 
and property The Articles of Confederation had been 
formed by colonies possessed of strong local 8 8 

in active revolt against the only central author., v they had 
ever known Naturally they set up a weak central gov ormn ■ 
leaving very extensive powers to the stales i o o J 
appears to have been made to this at the time by cither \\ hig 
faction As time wen, on. however, this 8°''™”“' 
too weak to conserve property interests, maintain re 
trade, and pay the public debts Even the interest o" ^ eiB" 
loans fell in arrears, while commerce was hampered y 
barriers set up not only by foreign governments u 
those of the several states 

The Conservatives, representing the business in 
the country, were under these circumstances 
realise the need for strong central Sovernment Th s tm 
Radicals did not see Being largely of the poorer 

community, the burdens of the usual post-w ar ep “ , ^ 

fallen upon them very severely They set up a cr for ^Itet 
through unlimited paper money and were succeM 
than half the states Conservattve opposition, “ ‘he 

nghtsofproperty,elsewherepreventedthis utpro 

m which violence was resorted to in more t an 
Shays’ Rebellion (1786-1787) brought matters to 
tVhen the news spread through die Confederation thatjn 
uprising of penniless farmers, bent on preycn mg 
of their lands for debt, had seriously imperiled 8 
of Massachusetts, it had a profound effect on the p 
all owners of property Several previous attempts 
slightly the powers of the federal governmen b^d [mW 
adoption Within eight months of tlie defea 
present Constitution was laid before the slates railed 

The Constttution was the product of » 
bl the Congress of the Contederauon This co 
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vcn.- largely composed of Conservatives, partly because the 
Slate legislatures that appointed the delegates were themselves 
elected on the basis of property qualifications, and partly 
because recent events had produced a Conservative reaction. 

Federalist and Anti-Federalist Parties. Though con- 
taining numerous compromises, the Constitution as finally 
adopted bv the convention was a stronger document than had 
previously been even hinted. At once the Radical leaders 
sprang into action to prevent its ratification by the states. 
I he fight for it was led by members of the convention and 
Its supponers were known as Federalists. The opposing group 
the Anti-Federalists — was most numerous in the back- 
woods and agricultural districts, while in the centers of pop- 
ulation the Federalists predominated. 

.After a year’s struggle (September 1787-September 1788) 
ratification was accomplished, but only by a very narrotv 
margin. Patrick Henry was with the greatest difficulty over- 
borne in Virginia by the influence of Washington and the 
arguments of Madison and Marshall. Hamilton alone con- 
verted a hosule majority in the New York convention. The 
Icderahsts won in Massachusetts by convincing Samuel 
Adams that the Constitution was really for the interest of the 
working man. New Hampshire also was closely contested. 

The Federalist was a by-product of this struggle. This was 
a senes of essays, written mainly by Hamilton and Madison 
an d«iened to explain the Constitution and to answer the 
Anti-Federalist attacks upon it. WTieihcr The Federalist was 
0 j^cat importance in the ratification campaign has been 
ou te . but Its importance as a contemporary exjxjsition of 
the meaning of the Constitution by two of the greatest men 
among its framers is be>-ond all question. 

IV THE FEDER.XLIST SUPREMACY 
. r^trst Election. With the adoption of the Constitu- 
lion the Anti-Fedcralisis disappeared as a party. Some of 
their leaders were elected to the first Congress, > and two of 

•Set TjI.I? S, p 94. irfr. 
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them received a jo.nt total of seven electoral votes m th< 
presidential election This was held under the awkwa. 
provisions of the original Constitunon whereb> each elec 
voted for two persons, the one receiving a niajontv to cc i 
President and the next highest Vice President W ith t o 
states (Rhode Island and North Carolina) not vet in 


TABLE 1 


ELECTORAL VOTE IN THE PRFSIDLNTIVL 
ELEOTION OF 1788 1787 



How Cost 

Cendidatts 

A..UFM.« 

George Washington 
John Adams 

Scattenng 

7 

34 (Now England N J Pa ^ 

18 ^ 

Actually cast 

Not voting 

7 

52 ' 4 (Md 

Va 

Electors chosen 

Failure to choose 

Not tn union 

“ 8(NY)* 

10 (R 1 N c) 

Farty strength 

52 


Hou Chottn* 
Districts 


Leg slame 


*Th=Consutut.oi.(Art H See 1 

of elector! by each state in such manner as inc s on a method that 

It was a failure of the two houses of the l^ature to ^re^^ ^ 

prevented a choice by New York m tlus ion at large from 

three ways of choosing electors by stale v.iM vo electors Iro n 

the whole state by d stnets i c elecaon ot some legislai e 

individual districts determined by the legislature ^ triumphed 

Itself After some early floctuauons the state wid v.h ch persisted 

By 1826 it had been adopted by allstatcscxcc^ _-f,pr the use ol any but the 

-n legislative election until the Ovd War 

state wnde election mode has been entirely except uicluding 180 In 

'These provisions governed every electi^ pis, dent a man the voters ha 1 
'hat year their clumsy work ng nearly j before the folio ng pr s 

never intended As a result the system was c g 
denual elecuon 
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L’nion and one (New ork) failing to choose electors, U'ash- 
in!?ton received the entire 69 electoral votes cast, while John 
Adams with 34 obtained the V^ice Presidency. The rest were 
scattered among other Federalists of more or less prominence 
and several “favorite sons” of no importance outside their own 
states.’ 

Hamilton and Jefferson. Washington appointed a small 
cabinet of able men The most important among these ad* 
\iscrs were Hamilton as Secretary of the Treasury and Jeffer- 
son as Sccreiar.- of State. Their diversity of views became the 
foundation for a new division of parties. Hamilton had been 
one of the earliest to see the need for a strong central govern- 
ment and one of the leaders m bringing it about. He had 
now amvtd at a state of mind in which he was inclined to 
subordinate liberty to order and to make the government 
strong b\ an alliance with the moneyed class. Jefferson’s 
vsork a' author of the Declaration of Independence and of 
vanous progressive statutes in Virginia had been all on the 
side of freedom When appointed by 3Vas!iington he was in 
France where, since 1784. he had been serving as American 
minister There he had vsitnessed at close range the evil 
effect* of a most decadent despotism and had missed seeing 
the worst results of weak government at home. He had be- 
come more than ever an uncompromising supporter of popu- 
lar nehfs and was possessed by a conviction that in the 
agncultural class lay the nation’s real strength. 

Cven before Jefferson took up his duties in the Cabinet, a 
breach had occurred in the ranks of the Federalists. Hamil- 
ton. drsiruu* of placing the national credit on a sound basis, 
proposed that the government recognize its liability for the 
cxisiintt national debt at its face value and pay some four- 
fifths of tlic existing debts of the sc\’eral states on the ground 
that ihes had been incurred in fighting the Revolution. This 
arrangement was distinctly fas-orahle to the northern interests. 
Tlie debts, both state and national, were largely owed m 
northern capitalists, the wealth of the South lieing mainly in 
• s-c r.ti - 1 
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slaves and m agricultural land Of the states in that region 
only one (South Carolina) had laige obligations outstanding 
Madison proposed paying the speculators, who had bought 
up the national debt at a discount the highest market price 
their securities had commanded, die balance to go to the 
original holder This was defeated but received considerable 
support from the South and West Hamilton s measure re- 
garding the national debt fiassed, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives definitely refused his state debt proposals 

At this juncture he resorted to a political deal Through 
Jefferson’s mediation he proposed to hfadison that the pas- 
sage of the Assumption Bill be traded for a southern location 
of the new national capital Madison assented the bill was 
passed,' and the capital was located on the Potomac 
Hamilton soon proposed the creation of a Bank of the 
United States to take care of the government’s funds and to 
institute a nation-wide currency The opposmon declared 
that such a money monopoly would be unconstitutional 
Jefferson so advised the President but the bill passed ' and 
received Washington s signature 
The New Party Alignment As a result of these conten 
tions party lines were now becoming defined Hamilton s 
supporters retained tlic name Federalist John \dams 
phrased their ideal as the rule of “the nch, the well born and 
the able” Their strength lay in the monc^ed class of the 
more commercial states Jefferson s supporters were called 
Republicans in protest against the alleged monarchical and 
aristocratic tendencies of their opponents Thev opposed the 
capitalist alliance their own strength l>mg mainlv m the 
agricultural class with some assistance from the urban labor- 
ing group, the latter as yet comparatively unimportant in 
numbers and largely prevented from %otmg by property 
qualifications The Federalists were for a so called ‘ loose 
construction” of the Constitution, which would extend the 
powers of the Federal government, while the Republicans 
favored “strict construction ” which would keep that govern- 
' Voles shown m Table 5 n } 
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bassador, Gen&t He sought in \anous ua>s to invoke the 
country m uar wth Great Britain and also instigated the 
formation of so called Democratic clubs The extreme radi 
cals among the Republicans gathered in these organization^ 
and aped the speech and manners of the Jacobins and other 
similar societies u hich i\erc then committing such tremendous 
excesses in France At the same time alien libelers refugees 
from the rei olulionary turmoil m Europe raged m pamphlets 
and new spapers against the Federalists 

Developments both at home and abroad caused moderate 
men to turn against the Republicans Washington himself 
became slightly partisan and Jefferson thought it best to 
retire from the cabinet The conservative reaction ivas 
furthered by the fright given the aristocratic and capitalist 
elements by the \V’hiskey Insurrecuon in western Pennssh ann 
(1794) Washington accused the Democratic clubs of foment 
mg this mo\ement and the Federalists hastened to call all 
their opponents Democrats In the face of such obloqui the 
clubs disappeared having contributed much toward perfect 
ing the Republican organization Meantime the Federah'^ts 
regained control of the House of Representatives^ and 
Hamilton retired from office at the height of his popuLruv 
early in 1795 

The Election of John Adams ^gain foreign affan« turned 
the political tide The Jay Treaty settled some of the out 
standing disputes between America and Great Britain on 
terras \ei-v little favorable to this country For this arrange 
ment the Federalists were held responsible The last Republi 
can resigned from the cabinet which was now filled with 
mediocre supporters of Hamilton The latter then engaged 
m an intngue to displace John Adams the Federalist choice 
for ^\ashmgton s successor with a more manageable candi 
date Tlus initiated a party split and lost the Federahsis the 
Vice Presideno Adams being elected President over JefTcr 
'on the Republican candidate by a margin of onl> three 
electoral votes 

‘ So? TabI? 5 
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b) the Alien Act allowing the President to deport an> for- 
eigner Then the^ turned against the natn e born In a Sedi- 
tion Act the) undertook to punish b\ fine and impnsonment 
all who should ‘ print an) false scandalous and malicious 
WTitmgs against the government' or an\ of its depart- 
ments * Hamilton and Marshall alone among the Federalist 
leaders condemned this extreme action In practice the Alien 
Act served merel) to frighten some foreigners into leav mg the 
countr) It uas never put into operation The Sedition Act 
on the other hand, was used and abused by Federalist judges 
(notahl) b> Justice Chase of the Supreme Court) unnl the 
revTiIsion of public opinion caused further prosecutions to be 
dropped 

The Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions A« alua>' 
cxtremit) on one side begot extremitv on the other The 
Republicans, feeling that thev were being persecuted bv all 
departments of the Federal government turned for protection 
to the states JelTcrson, while he repelled a suggestion of 
secession, sought to use state auihontv as a check Resolu 
tions drafted b) him and adopted bv the Kentucky Legisla 
ture declared the Alien and Sedition Acts void on the basis 
of the pouer of each state to judge that the Federal got ern 
ment had exceeded us constitutional authontv Somevvhat 
milder propositions framed bv Madison were adopted bv 
^’'irgixiia The former resolves concluded illogicalh m an 
appeal to the states to request repeal from CongreSb w hile the 
latter, logicallv but quite vaguelv called upon thf* states 
jointlj “to interpose’ for the protection of hbertv Even 
state north of the Potomac replied unfavorabK stressmt^ tne 
power of the federal courts to pass on the vahditv ol Ntatutes 
Vermont alone definitelv attacked the compact theon. of 
the Constitution upon which the resolutions were based The 
states south of the Potomac returned no answers Provoked' 
at their nonsuccess the Kentuckv legislators in the follow 
mg vear (1799) while asserting their desire to maintain the 
Union, reiterated their protest agamst the legislation in ques 

‘ For \ote on this Ut sec Table 5 n { 
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tion and rcafHnned the “compact” theory- in words containing 
the oniinous word “nullification.” 

Public opinion t\*as now on its final turn toward Repub- 
licanism. The Federalist leaders had shois-n some ability as 
rulers but little as politicians. Thcj' could not guide the 
public mind. Just at this tune, too, a fierce factional quarrel 
broke out among them. The extremists led by Hamilton 
wished to prolong the war with a Wew to the conquest of 
Louisiana from Spam, France’s alK. .\dams and the mod- 
erate group (among whom Marshall was now prominent) 
were for peace on the acceptable terms tvhich France was 
ready to offer. The latter prevailed in spite of opposition in 
the cabinet, but xuth the result that the party was thoroughly 
split on its entrance into the campaign of 1800. 

The Election of 1800. Both parties nominated candidates 
bv a caucus of their members of Congress, the Republicans 
choosing Jefferson and .Xaron Burr; the Federalists, Adams 
and C C. Pinckne\. Burr (with the aid of the recently organ- 
ised Tammany Society) carried New York for the Republi- 
cans. When Pinckne> failed to do as much for the Federalists 
m his home state of South C.aro]ina the election went defi- 
nuel> against them. 

The result w as close, however, and everv- Republican elector 
carefully voted for Jefferson and Burr. This produced a tie 
in the electoral college.* which was suit functioning under the 
rule against discrimination between presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates. Tlic election was thrown into the 
expinng House of Representatives, the Federalist majority* 
of which was now compicllcd b\ the Constitution to choose 
between its two principal opponents. Here the extremists, 
getting out of Hamilton'-' control, sought to thwart the inten- 
tion of the voters bv electing Burr. v\ho temporized with the 
movement v\ithout civing definite pledges. At the same time 
carefwV wegoMawons with Jefferson’s triends assured tVie Fed- 
eralisis that hi« intentions v\-cre not so extreme as had been 
Jx-Jicved. Satisfied finally that there would be no genera! 

' Table ■» ‘See Table 5. 
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TABLE 4 ELECTORAL AND CONGRESSIONAL VOTES IN 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1800 
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purging of., he civil service in order to create 
Republicans and that no sharp Pmaly ped^eralists 

reirameu iiuiu vu & HnrKititution was soon 

tlirew the election to Jefferson. The Constiiun 
amended to provide that electors should vote on p 
ballots for President and Vice President. 


V. JEFFERSONI.aN REPUBLIC.VNIS M 

When it was plain that the election was lost, *= Jederahsts 
tried to save what they could for ''f , '2' a 

phrased it, they sought to “retreat into J 
Lnghold.” Adams filled existuig 
FedeLis. appointments, of which Marshall 
Chief Justiceship was the most important. F 
retiring or lame-duch Federalists. The 

judgeships which were ''“rned'y S positions was 

act establishing the more importa rcoealed such 

quicUy repealed by the Republicans, w ^ pf its 

of the Alien and Sedition t!ere, how- 

own linutations. Certain minor ju i certain 

ever, unaffected by the re^al. ""n tdeL 

William Maibury, whom District of 

day of his term to be a Justice of ti- that MarburN'’'; 

Cnlmbia. This was done wdth so much haste 
official commission was not sent him u tjfferson had 

office of the Secretary of State. Maduon “ hom Jcjte^^ 
appointed to that cabinet position, re us proceedm? 

tn^e’lt. Mathuty proceeded to brmg^a — 
m the Supreme Court of die ^ ' between Marshall 
delivery, thereby Pr'rtP‘<atmg a “ffis- 
and Tefferson who were ahradvon term 

In Marbmy v. MaJison the opim He 

livered by Marshall m a recover his 

proceeded first to declare P hold unconstitutional 

commission by mandamus, and 
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the federal statute by which the Supreme Court uas author 
ized to make use of that wnt m these circumstances This 
last was of course the onl\ real point decided all that went 
before being dicta unnccessari to the result The Republi 
cans resented what thc\ considered as Marshall s impertinent 
criticism which was naturalh pleasing to the Federalists 
The point realK decided does not seem to ha\ e aroused an\ 
deerree of public disapproval 

The Chase Impeachment The diet i in the decision how 
ever seem to have gmn a hllip to a movement already under 
wav among the Republicans to deprive their opponents of the 
control of the judiciarv The Sedition -Kct cases had been the 
original prov ocation for this but further aggrav ation appeared 
in partisan harantnics from the bench which persisted even 
after Jefferson s accession to office The latter dropped a hint 
to a majoritv leader m the House of Representatives (the 
Federalists having lost control of both houses at the same 
time as ihcv lost the Presidency)' and impeachment pro 
ceedings were commenced against that most obnoxious of Fed 
crahsts Mr Justice Chase Hi» partisan charges to grand 
juries and his notonouslv unfair conduct in conducting trials 
under the Sedition \rt furn shed the main points of accusa 
tion With moderation and good management a conviction 
might well have been attained but the ease was badly mis 
handled The impeachment prosecution was entrusted to John 
Randolph of Roanoke Randolph was no law-ycr and was 
principallv noted for his unbndicd tongue Under lus leader 
ship the prosecut on gave the impression of a general attack 
on the courts It failed of its object and Randolph fell back 
on an attempt to pass a constitutional amendment making 
the judges removable by Congress This also failed, and tiic 
position of the courts as being in a sense outside party politics 
became definitely established 

The Louisiana Purchase and Jefferson’s Reclcction 
While this was going on foreign affairs had taken a turn ven 
advantageous for the Republican administration A truce in 

Isce Table P p 117 
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Burr, uho had been dropped from the Jeffersonian ticket 
m 1804 because of his intrigues with the Federalists was again 
playing his old game in an attempt to become Go\emor of 
iS.e\v York The Federalists there and in New England were 
inclined to use him in a plot to set up a northern confederacs 
To present this Hamilton opposed Burrs campaign and 
accomplished his defeat Raginit with anger Burr picked a 
quarrel and fatallv wounded Hamilton in a duel on the 
heights of Weehawken (1804) So died the great Federalist 
leader His successors displascd neither abtlit\ nor principle 
John Randolph and the Quids \e\ ertheles>, Jefferson's 
second term witnessed a slight Federalist reaction The Re- 
publican majontv in Congress had become so large as to be 
unmanageable and factional 6ghts began to break out The 
worst of these grew out of a kind of personal quarrel betivecn 
John Randolph of Roanoke, the leader of the House, and 
Madison the Sccrctar\ of State It began to be rumored 
that the latter was Jefferson s chosen successor This angered 
Randolph who preferred Monroe, one of the negotiators of 
the Louisiana Purchase and then acting as a kind of “roving 
ambassador in Europe Randolph tried to pin on Madison 
responsibiluv for the compromise settlement of the Yazoo 
frauds whercbv speculators who had obtained huge land 
grants bv bnberv were allowed to retain a portion of their 
ill eotten gains The President supported Madison, and the 
factional warfare went to such a point that Randolph declared 
himself dcfiniicK in opposition and formed the Quids (from 
the I-aiin Irrlium quid a third something) who are sometimes 
reckoned as the first third party Tins comprised a group of 
southern conservative Republicans opposed to the centralizing 
tendencies that now began to appicar in Jefferson s leadership. 
For a short lime they s»crc of at least as much importance 
111 Congress as the now greatly outnumbered Federalists' 
but the power of the administration was too much for them 
Randolph’s supporters graduallv fell away and he was left 
alone, ragingwiih hisvitnolic tongucagainst all sides m politics 
' Se« Tible 12 
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Burr’s Conspiracy. Some of the Quids became in\'o)ved 
in the schemes of Aaron Burr, who was now out of office, 
bankrupt, desperate, and ready for anything. What these 
schemes were is not clearly known. Burr told varying tales 
to various people and was seemingly ‘'looking for something 
to turn up.” He was tampering with army officers in the 
^S^est and engaged in organizing what might have become 
either an insurrection or a foreign expedition, or both, when 
word came that the President had issued a proclamation 
against him. Sinking his cases of arms in the Afississippi, he 
made for the border in disguise. Arrested almost in sight of 
safet)', he was brought back to Richmond and stood trial 
there before Chief Justice Marshall on a charge of treason. 
Quids and Federalists united to defend him as an object of 
administration persecution. Marshall strained the judicial 
poiver by issuing a subpoena for the President (\vho refused 
to come) and construed the law of treason so narrowly as to 
make a conviction impossible. After the trial, Burr ceased to 
be of any public importance. The principal effect of the pro- 
ceeding had been to deepen Jefferson’s dislike for his principal 
opponents, prominent among whom he rated the Chief Justice. 

Non-Importation and Embargo Acts. Meanwhile, for- 
eign events again intruded themselves on the American polit- 
ical scene. The renewal of the European war had led to 
aggressions against American trade by both sides. Refusing 
to turn to the Federalist device of a strong navy to protect 
commerce, Jefferson attempted to starve the contending na- 
tions into respect for American rights. A Non-Importation 
Act and an Embargo Act svere hastily passed in 1806-1807.' 
The former sought to exclude British manufactures, while the 
latter undertook to keep American ships off the seas and to 
prevent the export of American goods. 'While these measures 
tnlght have succeeded if persisted in, their effect on trade 
was disastrous. They ruined Intimate foreign commerce and 
made smuggling a recognized industry. Politically they served 
to solidify the Federalist alle^ance of the commercial and 

* For liie vote on the Embargo m the House see Table 12, n. t 
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shipbuilding mieresls, both m their New England stronghold 
and in the debatable Nliddle Atlantic states, and to weaken 
the itnirv of the Republicans already badly rent b) personal 
jcilousics W iih Clinton and anii-Clinton factions fighting m 
Nev\ \ork McKean and Duane factions m PennsvKanta, and 
Quid'’ and administration Republicans in Virginia, the elcc- 
t on of 1808 furnished a golden opportunity for the Feder- 
alists 

TABLE 7 ELECTORAL VOTE I\ THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTION OF 1808 
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Madi&on’s First ElectioQ With their u«ual poluicil in* 
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ing their streniiih thc\ ran a 5iraij;ht ticWct msicad of making 
a deal \\uh anv of the Republicans \s a result, Madison, 
JclTcrbon's chosen successor difeatrd several divided enemies 
who united, might hive previilcd against him Some Mon- 
roe votes were cast m \ ircmia some Clinton electors were 
i hoscn in Xcw ^ork the itiknlists staged a general coiiit- 
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back, ivinning electoral votes in North Carolina and carry- 
ing counties in Ohio. But it was not enough. The discipimed 
administration forces, having quieted the squabble in the 
crucial Pennsylvania election by a compromise, got majori- 
ties e\'’er)m’here but in Delaware and in four states of New 
England.’ The Republicans had won but were compelled to 
mark their victory by a retreat. New England leaders, infuri- 
ated by the effect of tire embargo on commercial interests 
there, rvere beginning to talk the language of the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions. Prominent Republicans in that 
area told the President his alternatives were civil svar, foreign 
war, or granting some freedom to foreign commerce. The 
last alternative was adopted, limiting the embargo to England 
and France only, subject in each case to suspension for good 
behavior. 

“Kicked into a War.” In spile of these concessions, for- 
eign affairs did not improve. England was stupid and arro- 
gant; France, clever and tricky. America rapidly drifted 
toward war with the nation that was causing the most harm 
by harassing our commerce at sea and stirring up the Indians 
on the w’estern frontier Meantime, the President and his 
Secretary of State, Monroe, who had been appointed as a kind 
of final liquidation of the Quids, were apparently without any 
policy except a constant softening down of the embargo and 
maintenance of the Non-Importation Act. Weak as this 
seemed, it was on the verge of success, for England began to 
feel the loss of the Amencan market. But the patience of the 
American people was exhausted The election of 1 81 Q sent up 
to Congress a great number of new southern and western 
members (with Clay and Calhoun as their leaders) determined 
on a more belligerent policv With the aid ot the Federalist 
minority, which was interested only in embarrassing the ad- 
ministration, these young War Hawks, as they were called, 
put through measures of militciry preparation. The\ even- 
tually “kicked the President into war” just as England re- 
pealed her Orders m Council, which had been a principal 
' See Table 7. 
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cau'ie of American complaint ‘ The financing of the war was 
much hampered by the action of the Republicans in allowing 
the First United States Bank to expire m 1811, at the end of 
Its chartered term The contemporary preparedness measures 
had been inadequate and the executive leadership of the 
counirv was inept and averse to war Madison lumself having 
^onc with the tide largely m order to assure his own con- 
tinuance m office 

The Election of 1812 The Federalists in 1808 had blamed 
leffirson for failing to protect Vmcrican rights They now 
blamed Madison for going loo far to protect them and united 
with the rebellious New \ork Republicans behind their 
leader De Witt Clinton In spitt of important Federalist 
defections to a straight ticket in New York and Virginia, 
Clinton made a good run carrying several important Mid- 
\ilantic states The West and South however, remained 
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firmly Republican, as did Vermont and 

latter state may be fairly said to have saved Madison the 

'‘'Federalist Opposition to the War. This defeat practically 
ended the efforts of the Federalist Party to regain control o 
the national government. A course of constitutional opposi- 
tn to the ivlrluould have made this at ‘-t a possibdh, 
burthe leaders of the party had “fie 

terms. Already in 1811 Josiah Qumey had 
admission of states carved out of the Louisiana “ 

justify the secession of New England. ven 
moderate men like John Quincy Adams W' » P^- 
obviously tending tosvard disunion. As a result of * * 
tendency, the unfavorable course of the '7' 
normally have been disastrous to 
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around the thin edge of treason, refusing to aid 
■ government with either money or men, some ^ 
hers furthermore were actively pushing a trade with he 
enemy, could only succeed pejish=d^ 
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days of late 1814, ^ j,, fo, use in Ameriea, the 
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Federalist leaders met at Hartf government for 
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nL Lgland. The cooler •'“-^^""rETderal- 
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military consctipUon. Itotn speeches in Congress 

Convention and Webst^s ron^^ 5^„g^aclusion from power 

affirm this doctrine. So far ideas of their 

driven the followers of HamUton from the 

founder. 


See Table 8. 
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The Republican Trend toward Centralization. But 
power IS as great a mcxiifier of principles as the lack of it 
This was proNcd by the course of the Republicans Once m 
office the\ had found states rights and decentralization much 
kss desirable than ihe\ had thought, the Hamiltonian ma- 
chincrv of government much more useful than they had 
btlievcd It was Jefferson s gradual tendency toward central- 
ization that had largeK motivated the revolt of tlie Quids 
The strictest sect of Republicans in the South could not but 
shudder at the proposals of his presidential message of 1808 
for the use of surplus federal revenue for the construction of 
roads and canals and for aid to education In this Jefferson 
had outrun his followers It is significant that the proposals 
were not adopted and that in 1811 the United States Bank 
was allowed to expire by force of us own charter limitations 
But the effect of the war on the opinions of the party con- 
ducting It was notable Madison’s message for 1815 called 
not only for increased military defense but also for recharter- 
ing the Bank, protection to manufactures, construction of 
roads and canals, and the creation of several national institu- 
tions of learning Two of the more important of these pro- 
posals were shortly written into law 
Rccharteriog the Bank The first of these was the Bank 
Alreadv in the previous session of Congress, a bill for its 
renewal instituted bv the Secretary of the Treasury, had been 
passed only to be vetoed because of the addition of provisions 
making it of little value in financing the war Now the 
Treasury proposals were accepted, Madison and Clay avow- 
ing their conversion to the constitutionality of such a measure, 
and Calhoun (who introduced tlxc bill) declining to discuss 
that pliase of it as a ‘useless consumption of tune ” On the 
other «idc was a minoritv of Tedcrahsts and strict Republi- 
cans led b\ cbsicr and Randolph Webster based his objec- 
tion on questions of detail while Randolph, m his incipient 
insanity, raved against all supporters of the bill as possessed 
of corrupt motives Despite these attacks, the bill pas>cxl 
after a sharp fight in the House, by a vote of 80 to 69 
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The TariflF of 1816. The second important proposal to 
receive action was the protective tanfF. Previous tariff meas- 
ures had been either for revenue or in retaliation for .\mcrican 
WTongs on the seas. InT816 for the first time a tariff was 
enacted mainly for purposes of protection.' The rise of manu- 
facturing in the period of nonintercourse w ith Europe during 
and just before the War of 1812 had succeeded where the 
arguments of Hamilton had failed in converting minds to the 
protective idea. Jefferson was for it, Madison was for it, Cal- 
houn was for it. Sections of the country' where manufacturing 
had not yet appeared hoped to share in its future develop- 
ment. Never were both affirmative and negative votes on a 
bill more thoroughly scattered over the Union. Opposition 
as well as support appeared where one might least evpect it. 
If nearly half the South Carolina delegation in the House 
went for the bill, ^Vcbstc^ and more than a third of the 
Massachusetts representatives went against it It was not tet 
plain just whom the new developments would hurt or help. 
In the South the mad genius of Randolph was alone in divin- 
ing the impossibility of manufacturing with slaie labor. In 
the North many a capitalist still thought his best inteiesc lav 
in encouraging foreign trade. 

The Last Defeat of the Federalists. The background of 
opinion was shifting — the one certainty being that national- 
ism was in the saddle. That fact alone prevented all hope 
that a party with a recent record like that of the Federalists 
Could control the government. In 1815 their leaders, bearing 
the demands of the Hartford Convention, had been met by 
the news of the Treaty of Ghent and the Battle of New Orleans 
and had quietly slunk off home, never again to appear as 
menacing figures in national politics. Their last stand m a 
presidential election came in 1816 and was particularly un- 
impressive. Against Monroe, the last and onlv mediocre 
member of the Virginia dynasty, they were able to capture 
bm three stales and 34 electoral votes.® They continued in 
Congress in never better than a one-to-tVNO minority until the 

* Tor the \olc in the House see Table 12, o § * See Table 9. 
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breakup of the Repubheans • but never again did ihe> enter 
a presidenual campaign 
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Ttc tra Good Feeding Tlicir connnuance Congress, 
furnished a backlog for an\ opposition which the stncl Re* 
publicans might care to fumish ihctr %oung nalionalisuc 
leaders Cla\ and Calhoun oxcrcatne this combination to 
pasa a measure for Uie consiruciion of roads and canals, onl> 
\o huNC Wadison in iV>e \as\ inoments of his tenn \clo on 
the ground that while desirable it needed validation b> a 
constituuonal amendineni Monroe took the same posiuon 
and for the time bem^ the agitation for intcrml improve- 
ments was allowed to drop \ temporarv lull ensued in 
pD\Uics which was Vnown as ihc tra of Good Vechng The 
old issues were dead the new not vet quite born If states 
passed legislation striking at the new L’nilcd States Bank if 
protectne legislation, as always resulted m greater demands 
See TiliJe 12. 



fa protection, sonte of which ™cc«sM. -- 

caused any new party ahgnrncnL The 

however, did make business for the Supmme Court. 

oKeal Politics- and the fapLhment 

that Jefferson’s fai ure to p ^ This statement 

placed the courts m a sense outside PO“ President 

must be understood with proper Supreme 

can be wise to overlook in * “ “ J, 

Court what Theodore ^'““''''‘''““^tbrgovern- 

•'t^even party lines 

Washington’s and Adams ^ Jeffersonians in 

Federalists, and this partially „pj ^ in their later 

their repeal of the Judiciary Act however, that 

attack 0*^0 the courts. '> ^"mrTm^Jnam Itter.' The 
patty allegiance was , ^lan after man from their 

Republican Presidents “PP°‘" have them concur 

own party to the Supreme ^ ^ ^i^ffieult, " Jefferson 

in centralizing ^‘j^ie a vacancy existed on the 

wrote to Madison in 1 » c^mness enough to preserve 

Court, “to find a character o Marshall." But 

his independence on the sam xig^rbury v. Madison and 
for the animosities occasion^ Y that his otvn 

the Burr Trial, d been considerable and was 

drift toward nationalistic i master mmd. Re- 

not the result of the fore without subservience 

publicans on the Court inig administration these 

suffer like changes. In h o ^u^lHinff the constitutionality 
were signalized by decisions state laws void as 

of the United States Bank and E m the 

contrary either to the t«tncuom » t 
Constitution or to the po'v 
terstate and foreign commerce. 
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Jefferson VS. Marshall, ^am Jefferson raged “Thejudi- 
ciarv of ihe United States,” he wrote m 1820, “is the subtle 
corps of sappers and miners constantly working underground 
to undermine the foundations of our confederated fabric ” ‘ 
In private letters referring to such attacks, the Chief Justice 
uas no less sharp For Mr Jefferson’s opinion as respects 
this department, it is not difficult to assign the cause He is 
among the most ambitious and 1 suspect among the most un* 
forgiving of men He looks of course, with ill will at an 
independent Judiciary That m a free country any intel- 
ligent man should think that the Constitution is not a 
law for the Court would astonish me if I had not learned 
from observation that with many men the judgment is com- 
pletelv controlled by the passions ” “The attack upon the 
Judiciarv is in fact an attack upon the Union ” * The results 
of this conflict of opinion were seen in unsuccessful proposals 
in C-ongress to limit the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
to require a concurrence of five out of its seven judges to hold 
a state law void, and to replace it by the Senate as a final 
court of appeal 

New Factions and Leaders None of these proposals pro- 
gressed very far, but they served to indicate a revival of 
states rights feeling wuhm the Republican Party it soon 
had the support of a definite faction known as the Radicals 
Tins group like the Quids before it, was drawn from the 
stnri constructionist clement in the South It had for its 
leader U ilhain H C rawford of Georgia, the Secretary of the 
Treasurv and it was also somewhat favored by President 
Monroe The more centralizing group, b> far the majority 
of the partv was openly led by Clay, the Speaker of the 
House and less obviously {because of ihcir official positions) 
by John Quincy Adams the Secretary of State, and Callioun, 
the Secretary of ^Sa^ In the background of this political 

' Quoted tn Oiarln W irrrn * Saptmt Court in I niliJ Slaltt Iliilotj (IloMon, 
Ijlile Brown S. Cxj 19221 \c4 I p 546 

Marsliall to Story July 13 1821 quoird in Albert J Bcirriilce f /■>/' / 
Jo/i (Boston Itoughion MilUin Co 1919) \ol tV pp 363 365 
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simation waa the “tag P<tn»otU 

hero of New Orleans. Li c mos ^ strong aver- 

' without political opinions. « Concress for his raid 

Sion for Clay, .ho had j^^^This friend, no. 

on Spanish Florida, '>“• ”== .j in cabinet 

knoiring that the latter had urged the same 

consultations. ^ UTiile these alignments .ere dc- 

The Slavery Situation. WWe these^ ^g^ ^ 

I eloping, the slavery '1"““°” change had been gradually 
fire bell in the night. A gr South Where for- 

mking place in the public opimon of ^oum ^ 

merly outspoken condemnanons • chev .ere now 

deliv erance from this curse were f«''> ^ "n^ openly to 
less and less though - 

contradict them A mmb ^ f had, since 

such talk. In the lower or e p become super- 

the invention of Whimev s Cotton agnculcure Nvas 

ficially at least a pa>ing proposi • could 

flourishing and the upper South, ivhere 

carry on wthout slave a rather lively anti-slavery 

slavery did not .^f ‘ ’ d unsuccessful in result 

a^tatioh went on, mild m of ridding the coun- 

because of its inability to sugges , ijj die North 

tryofthcNegrocsif thev-were re p^p^. 

the prevailing opinion was . , j ^ bi any wise possible, 

ladons ^vere alike curses to ^ ^ Vt^reein'^ m v-iew’ but differ- 
Tbe Missouri Compromise. ^ eye on 

ing^in situation, these two ^!^°.e..Q_j820. Here was a state 

thcMlssouri question that rose in "ready to enter the 

carved out of the taiuKiana ^ of it lay 

Union and desiring the insn River which, 

north of a line drawn „f 1787, had been the 

since the adoption of the m Allegheny Mountains, 
upper limit of slavery umted to demand *« 

Northern Republicans and Fed j Southern Repub- 

slavery should be evcluded 

r,can7of all factions joined ro oppose dus. 
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It uas not debated as a moral question From Reid of 
Geoi^ia to TnIcf and Randolph of \ irginia the most extreme 
•^uihern <;pokesmen admitted «Ia\erv to be a disastrous thing 
But thc% thought It less disastrous tf diffused they feared that 
if no outlet were made for the surplus slate population, the 
upper South might be threatened both with bankruptcy and 
with servile insurrection and the\ confidently asserted tltat 
restnciions upon a state entering the Lmon were unconsutu 
uonal Clav enunciated this position and upon it the agree- 
ment of all the southern leaders was firm The North in 
general radicallv disagreed on the constitutionality quesuon 
and was determined that sla\er\ should not have free suav 
bey ond the Mississippi lo the ob\ lous cvclusion of free labor 
\ threatening deadlock was broken b% a compromise (for 
which C lav got the credit) admitting Missouri as a slave state 
and excluding slavcrv from the rest of the Louisiana Purchase 
to the north ol' 30 the parallel of her southern bound 
irv This left among the existing temtones of Uie Lnitcd 
States onlv \rkansas* and Florida open to slavery 

Monroe's Second Election Thi crisis liad amazingh 
little immediate effect on presidential politics Monroe was 
the last of the political leaders vsho had seen servacc in the 
Revolution and it was generally felt tint he was entitled to 
a second term The fact that he was not a great man vvuh a 
jxjsitivc policv made it easier to take this sentimental ground 
\ccordinelv the federalists did not contest lus rcclection, 
and the anu slavery clfon to elect Dt Win Clinton made 
little ground outside New ^ork Fcdtralist and Republican 
electors alike voted for Monroe and but for the mental 
crotchets of William Plumer of New Hampshire he would 
have been unanimouslv chosen in the official vote This re 
calcitrant gentleman was not moved b\ in\ idea that \fonroc 
should not be lionorcd cquallv with Washington but, as he 
wrote in 1821 ictcd from i sense of dutv and regard for 
iny own reputation having discovered in the President u 

' For the vote on U>e Comprvai in ihr lloute vre 

'Tbes include; oI Oktahom*. 
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1 ” He cast his electoral vote 

ivant of foresight and econoin>. 
for Tohn Quincy Adams.‘ 

vnxF IN THE PRESIDENTIAL 

TABLE .0. 


James Monroe . 
Scaiicnog . • 


13 (Mass . Del., Md ) 


Daniel Tompkins ■ 
Scattering . • 


Electors chosen 


believing that the time for 
Mr. Plumer was not ‘ on819 made it a promis- 

rctrenchment had come. Radicals in Congress, 

ing issue and it was seized upon reduction of 

Under the guise cf entorang Calhoun as 

the army, they pounced P ^ ratifv Monroe’s appomt- 
Secretary of %Var and r followed %s’hich almost 

ments to military office. * c „„eiUvon as Secretary' of the 
cost Crawford, their leader, same time bv the 

Treasury. Calhoun w:« Legislature in support of a 

declaration of the South Although the latter died 

favorite son rival for the 


'See Table 10. 
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uitliin a >ear, this may have been one of tlie circumstances 
that persuaded Calhoun to be satisfied with the Vice Presi 
denc> m 1824 He, as well as Clay and Crawford, had been 
hurt at the North by the secuonal schism caused b> the 
Missouri question Jackson who was substantially “outside 
politics had not been affected by it while John Quincj 
Adams had retained whatever popularity he had at the 
South by declaring that to e-vciude slavery from a new state 
against us will would be unconstitutional He tried to obtain 
the appointment of his rivals to foreign missions, but they all 
politely declined the honor 

The American System and the Tariff of 1824 Clay now 
returned to Congress after a brief period in private life and 
took steps to pul through an ambitious program which, under 
his leadership came to be known as the American System 
This consisted in the protection of manufacturing industry 
b\ tarilTs and the dtvelopracni of us home market by means 
of internal improvements Monroes constitutional scruples 
stood in the wav of the latter, but he was led to sanation a 
harbor improvement measure and also an act authorizing 
survevs for the connruciion of roads and camls To this and 
to the tarilT increase opposition was strongest in New En^ 
land and in the South The former issue divided both sec 
lions vnd might ilunfore not be taken as particularly signifi 
cam The tinlf divided Ntw England also showing that the 
conilici for doinmince there between the manufacturing and 
foreign trading mtcrrsis was as yet undetermined But the 
opposition of the South to the bill was almost solid Kcntuckv, 
Missouri and Delaware were the only southern states the 
majority of whose dcU gallons favored u, and from Virguiu 
to Louisiana it received practically no support The deep 
South had learned that to Uic slave cotton economy , protected 
industry was a hindrance not a help What was perhaps 
equally important was that she had learned to question the 
conslitutiomlity of protection Daniel Webster supported 
this view in what has been sometimes referred to as his 
‘classic exposition” of tlic free trade doctrine In these 
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debates 

to menace action against insurrection” against 

“y - coming into common teal.ation 

Jefferson to Randolph presidential influence 

who also had the benefit informal platform o( 

toward the coming nommatio . g^nrgian at the head 

democracy, economy, and |eld until he was 

of these Radicals was easily the first 'h active 

stricken with paralysis at the (^^j^s^furd was strong 

campaign. Even then the 8n>“P ^ l^in^j nf mmp caucus 

enough to gain him the Republicans in Con- 

from which more than two-thirds of the Rep 
gress absented themselves. country. Legis- 

This body had little or no influence 

latures, state “■"'f fclay in nomination. The first 
placed Jackson, Adams, J irad strong support 

named, running purely as a second, solidly sup- 

in the middle and western s a . Republicans, 

ported by New Ens'nnd throughout the 

also had support yV 6'""“^, ,^0 last was a factor m the 
country except m the deep S , ^^^^can System was 

middle and western areas, ' Janffer to these candi- 

especially popular. u had the support of the 

dates only in New York ( leadership of Martin 

powerful Albany Regency . „ud the upper South 

Van Buren), his home state of ’ ,,,,,i„ely wielded 

where the influence of the i^m s,ate in 

by all its members, merely s _ electoral 

line. Jackson’s popularity broug prevented the 

college,, but the four-way failure threw the 

constitutionally required ^jP^^gj^ntatives, ivhere Adams’ 
election into the House of P 


'For the vote oi 
» See Table It. 


u, the House see Table 12. ti. *1 
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uidcly distributed support stood him in good stead in a situa- 
tion in which each state TOte counted as a single unit But 
this alone w as not enough No candidate commanded a major- 
ity of state delegations, and the decision between the two 
leading candidates — Jackson and Adams — lay definitely 
with the followers of Clay 

Before their decision was pronounced a number of events 
complicated the situation First the Kentucky legislature 
‘ instructed” ns congressional delt^ation (including Clay) to 
vote for Jackson in the election impending Next, Senator 
Thomas H Benton from the Clay State of Missouri, an- 
nounced what he called 'The Demos Krateo Principle” — 
that the House of Representatives was morally obligated to 
choose the man receiving the highest electoral vote rmally, 


TABLE U POPULAR ELECTORAL VND CONGRESSIONAL 
VOTES IN TliE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 182* 


( 4// Rrfiublitaiu) 

/ t^ulai t nif ' 

/‘rrsidtnl 

• Dftlnral I 

An«irew Jackson 

tS5 8*2 

99 

John Quincy Vdatns 

lOS 321 

84 

Henry Qay 

46 83? 

37 

WilUam 11 CraMford 

44 28’ 

41 

fouls 

352 <)(»2 

261 
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lohn C Calhoun 

2S6 43> 

182 

Nathan Sanford 

36 795 

30 

Scattering 

>3 '83 

48 

Elector nol xxjiing fur Vue President 

S 049 

1 

Totals 

3-.2 062 

261 


* "Dili L» ihc Tin! prcM Irnu^ cleciicin for \,h<ch anithtn^ like complrlc tUn 
rxisu oi to tlir popuUr \ote lu importance tn tliu rircdon ii caiily ovcrraieJ, 
tiuHCVcr, as aU>ul a quarter of the elrciors Mere siill clioscn by Irgulatutrs. 
Ilic mclhods of c>k>icc Mere as IoIIuhs 

Duttult 


Slair^ I i*/r 1 1 
HI 


4? 






a notoriously dull-witted Jackson Co o highest bidder, 

charge thatLaay votes were for 

the upset price being the ^PP° made to substan- 

Secretary of State. ^"°“V";a Xady been done. This 
tiatc this, but great damage invented 

stupid gentleman had invite ( are 

for him) a tale justifying the oia ^ =, sounded out Adams 

«or,e than whole H«. 0“^= f f ;r,,„ent for their 

intentions, not specifically as to • „ serve himself by 

leader but generally as to whet er 
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supportinc: Adams ” Adanis even more indefinitely replied 
that under the circumstances “he should naturally look to 
the west for much of the support that he should need” If 
after this some of Cla) s supporters thought he would head 
the cabinet and said so openlv we can be more surprised at 
their indiscretion than at their line of thought They were 
right as the event proved If also (as was never proved) the) 
had intimated that Jackson might have their support at the 
same figure the charge vxould have been very nearly’ true 
End of the JefTersooian Republicans. In any case, the 
Clay men elected Adams, Clay became Secretary of State, 
and Jackson’s friends promptly raised the cry of “corrupt 
bargain ' and prepared to “vindicate” their hero at the next 
election Their efTorts may fairly be said to have put an end 
to whatever was left of the unity of the JelTcrsoman Rcpubli* 
can Party The death of its founder in 1826 left it, practically 
speaking no longer existent In its place were vague personal 
factions called, during the then current administration, 
“Jackson men” and “ \dams men,” or, more barbarously still, 
“Jacksonitcs ’ and ‘ \damitcs ” These groups were tliccmbryo 
forms of the Democratic and \auonal Republican parties 
Let us then at this point bid goodby to Jefferson and his 
first Republican party It had not accomplished many of 
the things which its friends desired and its opponents feared 
\Miat mjs be calKd, according to individual discretion, 
vuiicr the corrupting or the moderating effect of power had 
prevented it from ruihlesslv doing awav with all the Hamil- 
tonian institutions Vnd where it had discarded this machm- 
iry in some instances as in the case of the United Stales Bank, 
bitter c\[xnoncc had compelled us restoration Thcorv or 
no thcorv the I edcnl power had not greatly decreased under 
Republican control of the government 

Xevirthelcss a great deal had been gained by placing the 
Republicans in power If thev had not quite produced 
‘ government bv ihc people,” thev had produced “govt'rn- 
iiicnt for the people” Their feeling vv.is with the coiunion 
niin cvin if tlitir leaders were mainly aristocrats No more 
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various states throughout p “ ^ ,i,e period 

lefFersonians as a party had laid tire lou 
of greater democracy that was to succeed them. 

TABLE .2, PARTY UNES CONGRESS DURING THE 

JEFFERSONIAN PERIOD 


I R^puU^on I I RrpubUcn l 


•Speaker elected by thjs party Y«as 52, Nays 48 , 

rTirHr/p*sr.L^rs^o; o'; w„ w- “• 

"“Y-rhi. Hove paaeU ibe Tariff of N*y> 

.0^. -V. .02 

VI. JACKSONIAN Dh“OCRAOV AND 
^ THE WHIG REACTION 

Adams’ Administration 

the practice of his recent predecesw nor Jackson 

leaders in the Cabinet, but net retained a 

\vou\d accept an appointment remove any of 

number of Monroe’s advisers an forces 

them, even when some ^fLCmakf any mmovals for 

of Jackson. He persomdly resolnnon in 

political purposes and remained 
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the face of assurances from his friends that it tvould produce 
his defeat m 1828 He gained very little credit for this scrupu- 
lousness the charge of corrupt bargam” in the case of Clay’s 
appointment serving to obscure all facts in the field of patron- 
ai.c 

I ogether \dains and Clay attempted a strong nationalistic 
policN but met with little success The South was alarmed 
b\ the concatenation of an attempted slave insurrection m 
( Inrlcsion with the application to Congress by six, northern 
••tucs for national colonization of the Negroes abroad as a 
n inedv for the slavery problem She feared that Adams’ un 
Imiittd reliance on the Federal power might lead him m the 
dinction of this idea \t the same time she bitterly objected 
to tin administration s proposals to send representatives to a 
( on Tcss of \mcrican nations at Panama, which tsould have 
insoKcd diplomatic relations with the black republic of 
H till 

Consolidation of Factions The administration policy had 
I MS onK important effect a consolidation of the opposition 
groups \mong these the Federalists were no longer to be 
rnkoiud as they had made final terms vsith Adams before 
Ills ( li ction and were now in no wise distinguishable from the 
-eiunl body of his supporters There remained therefore 
ilii C rawford Radicals and the personal followers of Calhoun 
md Jackson All these tended to coalesce behind Jackson 
on ihc issues of states rights strict construction, and oppo* 
Miion to the United States Bank This union was largely 
brought about by Van Buren, the skillful Crawford leader m 
\tw \ork who now saw m the continued illness of the 
Ccorgian the hopelessness of his former cause, and by Cal- 
lioun himself Van Buren had now become Jackson’s political 
idviser a position which Calhoun could never attain The 
Inter was affected by a strong stales rights drift m his 
own stale motivated by an agricultural depression which the 
phnters dominant there atinbuicd to the tariff On this latter 
iv'iuc there was no unity of opinion m the combination, and 
iirnce it contained very grave possibilities of disintegration 
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The Tariff of Abominations. For the time being, hoiv ei ei . 
the whole group acted on the tariff in a way which did ler, 
little credit to any of its members. Planning “ f”-' 

Adams men in Congress to vote against the - “ » 
the pro-Jackson middle-state and western 
sisted on high rates for their or™ products 
materials needed by the New England „ 

the southerners voted persistcndy against any ,j. . 

the vote on final passage came, however, "“''V 
England members supported it, thereby p ® 
almost unanimous southern negative votes 
eonnnonly called the Tariff of Abominations^ Calh-" 
home to South Carolina to find his fellow 
ion that Randolph had been right m mam 
sistance to a proteedve tariff was justified. 
keeping them within bounds for the time, Carohm 

pu^sh^ed, butdld notfor — -w h ^ 
Exposition. In this treatise, which had the eno 
legislature of his smte, "jrResolutions that the 

the basis of the Virginia ^ be arrested in 

tariff was void as an excess of pow Jackson’s 

its operation by the ""yar*is doctrine would 

election in prospect, C^houn hop had 

not have to be applied in action. J eeneral seemed 

been ambiguous in 1824, and his opinions m g 
to have traveled in a states rights public dcclara- 

The Election of 18211. J^tronts^o^t on the 
tion, however, and the campaig Demos Krateo 

basis of the “corrupt bargain’ charge an Jackson 

theory. The --'dng overvvh«l~f_* ^ ^ 
and Calhoun ticket - Benton d ^ people’s right to 

ocratic principle, and an larger sense than 

govern themselves.” This was true 

the formal issues implied. The broa ^ ^ West, 

torate to manhood suffrage and the rapid growth ot the 

* For the vote in the House sec Table 17, n- t. 

’ See Table 13. 
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a region where men were on a basts of social and economic 
cqualitv lo a degree ne\er before realized, had increased the 
poluical importance of the common man He had attained 
power to dominate governmental affairs but he was not as jet 
aware of his strength His hearty admiration for Jackson 
brought this latent power into action The downfall of the 
able but unsuccessful and unpopular Vdams administratjon 
established popular control on a firm basis 

I \BLr 13 POPLLVR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1828 


Candidalti 


Pruidenl 

Papular I Dtf 



Dtmaetaii^ 

\oiional Ripubtuan 

Elederal f oU 

^ndrrM JacLson 

647,2'’(. 


178 

)oKn Quincy Adanu 


SOS.064 

83 

TuiaU 

647.276 

308,064 

J ut PitudiM 

261* 

John C Calhoun 

632,218 


171 

Kiihard Kuih 

308,064 

83 

tv lUiam Smith 

1$0S8 (Ca ) 

7 




303,064 

261 


\ll flfiion chasen by (U(« vo(l« \o<e except 11 chosen by diiuicu 
Man land and 11 etiusen by the South Carobna Legislature 


Jackson s inaugural address was m the mam a moderate 
States Rights document, although it spoke favorably of internal 
improvements and somewhat ambiguously about the protcc- 
tivi tariff It threatened a “reform” of the civil service. The 
C.ibmet members were all Jackson or Calhoun men and, what 
W.1S thought equallv important, all definite opponents of 
Henn dji V’an Buren was made Secretary of State, huf 
even he stood second in influence to an informal “kitchen 
cabinet” upon which Jackson rehed far more than on any 
regular group of official advisers Prominent m this was 
Amos Kendall, who, equally with his contemporary Tliurlow 
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quite unknown in national po i served as a 

practices of the Albany Regency m ..j, 

precedent. The phrases “Turn the rarf -t a 
Lvietors belong die spods- ndcr was 

rules of this administration. cinnorters Such 

fairly shared between JackOTn “^fj[^°“long continuance in 
actions were justified on '•'« 8^ • ,erest and that official 

office begot indifference to the p ^ to perform, 

duties w ere simple enough for any .‘"““‘S'f ‘ 

There could be no vested interest ” P“ parts- (for 

This and other policies of the .aa^bination that 

beginning ivith the election o doubtless 

elected Jackson may properl> future effects. 

undesirable in both civil service resulting from 

The progressive degeneration p-^j-ton 

the practices which Jackson intro u ^ under the 

wTote in 1859. “the fact of a naan's ''““ "S diree 

government is '““un incompetent person, 

characters, namely, an ad\e . ->« hardly improved by 

or a scoundrel- ■ - and the — wa^^arfly_^ 
the events of the Civil " ^ better, 

must sometimes become ivorse ^mcplves badly is seem- 

and that the people should 80''““ governing themselves 

ingly an inescapable preliminary break the leading 

weu’; The Republic had “'o=s»an Y to 

Strings of the long-dominant po mca classes of the 

representative of the more emmenUy re-p 

overstates. » j_;«Utration. Such a transfer 

The Issues of Jackson s A accomplished or easily 

of power was not likely to be quiedy accomp 

„ Vr,rk Mason Brothers. I860), 

‘James Panon, ii/e of Andrea. Jac^oa (N 
Vol. HI, p, 220 
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submitted to Nor was the prospect for tranquillity enhanced 
bv the explosive ferocity of Jackson’s nature, which in matters 
small and great was frequently in evidence Add to this the 
fact that in his administration t^vo great and furiously con* 
tested issues (nullification and the United States Bank) were 
rapidK approaching a head, and one can judge of the gravity 
of the political situation 

\\ hilc the remo\ als were going on, an ominous debate took, 
pi ict in the Senate Haync of South Carolina, a Calhoun 
luutinant, undertook to isolate New England by intimating 
that It sought to use the federal powers to the detriment of the 
at,ncultural interests of the South and West Webster de- 
fended his section in reply and attacked the southern tendency 
to 'tales rights doctrines Replying in turn, Hayne avowed 
11 ind rested Ins posiuon on the Virginia and Kentucky 
Resolutions and the Souih Carolina Exposition Further debate 
followed in which Webster compelled Hayne to make this 
posiuon increasingly clear, established its tendency toward 
disunion and tlien demolished it thoroughly Nothing came 
of the debate immediately, but it was plain that dangerous 
lines of division were being formed 

That dicse lines v\crc beginning to divndc Jackson’s sup- 
porters became evident at the famous JelTcrson birthday 
dinner of 1830 wlien Jackson gave the toast, “Our Federal 
Union It must be preserved'” and received the answering 
sentiment from Calhoun “Liberty more precious than 
Lnion'” The division iKcame irreparable, as far as these two 
leaders were concerned, when Crawford, now a doddenng 
invalid, indircctlv revealed that Calhoun as Secretary of War 
in \Ionrxx s idtntnistraiion Ind favored punishing Jackson 
for his rioridi raid This together with a personal squabble 
involving the wives of prominent olTicials. resulted m a general 
cabinet breakup in which Calhouns friends were disiwvcd of 
and Van Ilurcn resigned to run for the vnee presidency m 
1832 Jackson, however, liad not fully departed from his 
States ngiils course He vetoed some measures for internal 
nnprovcmcnls (to vvhich in fact he ap{>carcd less and less 



favorable) and favored s“teml 

tariff. Tbc resulting legislative m ,^ did not change its 

and improved the Tariff o . ^.^d Calhoun that South 

protective nature. Its application 

Carolina must stand atone and lought 

of the principles of the Sou nullification 

and won the 1832 election m that state 

issue. r'arolma ''as driMUg 

The Election of 1832. 'Vhile ^^^ntry was fighting a 

toward solitary disunion, the res o lackson had repeat- 

campaign over cc'„T:htts.iitrbut congress 

edly sent in messages ^.^^uthorUy had several sears 

had taken no action. The Ban greater intention of 

to run, and Jackson J he had about the 

doing anything about the which he had also re- 

single.presidential.term amen unwisely the opposition, 

peatedly urged upon ^ passing a bill 

led by Clay, made the issue an mom d,am^° u. Clay 

extending the bank’s ^ nd actively supported 

promptly took the issue to the p P ’ j-echarter 

by *e Bank, fought the election °f ^ ,, the tariff, 

question. Other issues were ntentioned m"! 
internal improvements, the spo Supreme Court, but 

alleged disregard for the inhuenced the result 

none of them appears especial y ^ committed 

Jackson was triumphantly rce cc electorate could be 

the absurdity of supposing that a P° corporation, 
brought to sympathize with a feature of this elec- 

The Anti-Masonic Party. A pec ^ party 

tion was the appearance m neople, on first coming 

organization. It was natural ttot ^^bject to 

to power, should be guilty o electorate is evidence 

some delusions. The immatui^ ° ^ military hero, pure an 

by its elevation of Jackson to o ce importance 

simple. It is also illustrated by 
of the Anti-Masonic Party. 

* See Table i'*- 

'See Table 17, n. t- 
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This group came into disintegration of the Jeffersonian 
1826, jmt at the time ,,as about to 

Republican ^“7’ disappeared, 

publish a book disclosing t cuonress his ^v•ork 

Lute said the Masons ^ad P-d " " deted hint, 
and leave the country, oth Xew 

The latter opimon received ^ nlace. Young 

York, the region where the di^PP^^^n^ H. 

dissatisfied politicians, such ,Hvantaee of this belief to 

Seward, and Millard Fillmore, ^ ro secret societies, 

organize a new political p^ty j- importance, 

of which Masonry was and the Mid- Allan- 

The movement overspread Ne g Pennsylvania it seized 
tic states and westward into o. ^deus Stevens, but 

on the dawning ‘tn"Ll.aTe of its origin it was 

elsewhere than there and m the 

entirely lacking in leaders of j”, difficult to credit 

On the part of its New York founders . ^ 

the Anti-Masonic Party with beir^g y 
“sharp dodge.” If Oi^hard “a good enough 

called the body found near O statement tvas quite m 

Morgan until after the election, —.^t. The nature of 

the spirit of his general party .j^ty of the group that 

this management and the supreme ^ ^ by its choice 

could be i. duced to follow it ^^rwho told them 

for the Presidency of \Villiam had seen no harm 

frankly that he had beep a ^ regard to the 

in the order until he was ‘‘PP™“;:'''f,;LadL had been 
nomination. All along Weed, as ^ ^ ^nti-Masons to 
playing a kind of double game, usi ^ ^^d geek- 

elect National Republican can i a uhen 

ing to do the like in the nationa organization 

efforts to make a choice accepta e _ even then coali- 

had failed that Wirt w'as nonun^ . tnost important 

tion electoral tickets were adopt disentangled, Wirt 

states. As nearly as the for Clay and 707,000 

had 255,000 popular votes to 3ZA 
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for Jackson \ ermont alone accorded Wirt her presidcnual 
electors 

W ced led the mass of his paru into tlie W hig coalition of 
1834 ihercb\ attaining the major parts leadership \s hich had 
doubtless from the first been his objective Thaddeus Stevens 
maintained the PennsvKania \nti Masons as a successful 
state partv until the late thirties when thc> graduall> faded 
awav coalescing with the Whigs Their leader tcmporanlj 
retired from fxjlincs Their conduct appears on the whole 
to have been characterized bv more sinceritv than was the 
cave in \ew \ork or in the nauon \ationalI>, credit is 
pnncipalK due to the \nti Masonic Partv for tlic invention 
of the national convention svstem a matter to be fullv dis- 
cussed later in connection with partv nominations * 

The Nullification Crisis While the \nu-Masonr> dclu«ion 
was running ns course the nullilication and Bank is»ucs had 
each come to a final crisis South Carolina, which had cast 
Its eleven electorai votes for a \ irginia Nullificationisc named 
John Flovd w as preparing to carrv her evtreme doemnes into 
effect in spue of the noncooperative attitude of Uie other 
southern states She took action to annul the operation of the 
lanlT laws within her boundaries to forbid all recourse to the 
federal courts to enforce such laws, and to dircatcn secession 
if attempts were made to put them in execution by force 
Jackson met this with a public proclamation denouncing the 
nullification iheorv and wiih private threats to liang Calhoun 
if us execution were attempted 

Ikith sides flinched from the conflict Jackson s supporters, 
althout,h ihev submitted a Force Bill to Congress, alo 
projxjsed a measure tialvang the tanlf Calhoun s South 
Carolina adherents postponed the operation of their own 
program to see w hat Congress would do Clav , as w as becom- 
ing his custom, jumped into Uic breach with a compromise 
rius one reduced the tanlT gradually to a 20 per cent ad 

\ mer anJ n nuic \nu Srrrrl S>«ic(s Paris Wnov.-n at the Anx^nc^i 
Naliona.Vu ca»t 519 and “lO vuir* irvpcxiixTlv m lie tlfctioni 18*6 anJ 
1880 1 1 y as cunf <i tu (tir Xlt id r VV rM and N iili ViLsnoc siaui. 




- , ,842 Calhoun and Jackson supporters 

%alorem level by 18^^- onoosition to the com- 

alike united to tmte this into like Webster, 

promise coming solely from ^ ^ member of the 

and John Quincy Adams, \v recalcitrant state 

House. The Force Bill J." f the Sen 

passed a. * Y-*™ “Z; " vi^ima ivas alone in voting Nay. 
not vonng. John Tyler ol tg rescinded its pre- 

The South Carolina “Y^X^defiant nullification of the 
dous measures and v.ath one _ claimed the 

Force Bill stood finally adjourn^; 

victory, and with some reason. ^ f,»pi;nir in the coun- 

nhile the crisis had augmented t e Y” ;„[„s element 

by a, large, it had given the in nullifieaticn. 

in the South a leader in Calhoun an disposed 

Formation of the Whig Par W- by 

of, the Bank then had swift )U J 5, am banks 

removing the federal deposits a p , /yggg) the Bank 

(1933), Ld a. the end of ib ^''=‘«'"Y"Yhe removal of the 
itself ceased to be a national Senate. Xullihers and 

deposits caused a great turmoi National Repub- 

states rights men of all shades joi ^ ^,^^0 bv his arbitrary 
licans to denounce “King Andrew. o^sm. Hau-ed 

procedure was reducing the Repu principle, and m 1 834 

ofJacksonoutivcighedaU difference ^ ^.^nri-Masons to 

these varied factions coalesce ""'t \\hich the foes 

form the \Vhig Party. the Revolution; 

of King George had been call^ d successors 

It uas now the name under " ^inion no less dangerous 
could all unite to resist a foe in t e justify 

to liberty. English party in the Masonic 

the usage. At an anti-administraaon 

Hall in Neiv York on Apnl 1; ^„„p„„ers should 

suggested, it was also argued J English practice, 

be called Tories. The term, on 

> For the vote it. that bodv see Vork. Harper ^ Brothers. 

’William MacDoaald, j^itLsoman Dmocrc-y 
1506), p. 167. 
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might properly be applied “to the slavish supporters of Gov- 
ernment, those who sustain all its acts, the grossest encroach- 
ments on the Constitution, and the liberties and franchises 
of the Public A Whig means one w ho prefers liberty to 
tyxanny — who supports the rights and immunities of 
the people, as ascertained bv the Constitution against 
the predominance of executive power ’* 

Such a combination could not be possessed of much unity, 
and in 1836 it even proved incapable of agreeing upon a presi- 
dential nomination Clay, seemg tiic impossibility of victory, 
refused to run and swung the bulk of the northern Whigs be- 
hind General Wilham Henry Harnson, who had first been 
proposed by the Pennsylvania Anti-Masons The southern 
\Nhigs m the mam backed Hugh L White, a strict construc- 
tionist Senator from Jackson s home state of Tennessee ^Vcb• 
sier ran in Massachusetts and had some support m Pennsyl- 
vania, which before the election deserted him for Harrison 
South Carolina voted for another states rights candidate, one 
Willie P Mangum It is significant that her vice presidential 
votes went for John Tyler of Vii^inia, who alone m the Senate 
had V oicd against the Force Bill, and that he was also supported 
bv the \Shig voters in every southern state except Kentucky 

Van Buren’s Election Granted that unified support of 
one man by all the opposition to Jackson was impossible, as it 
probablv was, this device of regional candidacies was doubt- 
less the best available Anything like complete success in their 
several areas would have permitted a combination of votes 
on one candidate in the electoral college or, failing this, would 
have thrown the election into the House of Representatives 
Such success was not inconceivable against Van Buren, Jack- 
son’s designated successor, who was noted for his personal 
tact and his skill in political management but had no par- 
ticular hold on the popular imagination This proved un- 
necessary, however, as Jackson’s popularity was great enough 
to be transferable South Carolina went her lonely way 
WVbster’s popularity sufficed to carry his own state, while 

^ Ruhmorui \\ htg Apnl 8 1834 



White carried '^“'^‘“^^^'ttoiSh'the western and 

stronghold. Harrison cut a s\ . of the country 

border states and earned candidates. The 

Jackson’s nominee , ,„ot according to his 

tendency to “vote for ^ dead) sufficed in this 

opponents, continued long alter he 
ejection to hold in the mos^^^^^ 

nearly all New England, and th be 

^to“e.eSir=^--::::__ 
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Martia Van Buren . - • 
William Henry Harrison . 
Hugh L. White • • 
Baniel Webster ■ ■ ■ 
WiUie P. Mangum 
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Carolina Legislature 
* See Table 15 
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The Panic of 1837 and Its Effects Van Buren uas hardl> 
m office when the Panic of 1837 burst upon the country 
As IS usual m such disasters the explosion was the end result 
of a prolonged period of overspeculauon (this time mainly in 
uestem lands) and uas preceded and assisted by agricultural 
depression at home and bv commercial disasters abroad 
\s is also usual the speculate trend had reached its height 
before the go'.ernmeni took measures to check it, and then 
they only contributed to bnng on the crash Jackson’s “specie 
circular of July 1836 (requiring payment for federal land in 
coin only) and his anu Bank policy generally u ere seized upon 
by the \Vhigs as the sole causes of the depression, which con 
tmued to be severe well mto the forues The former was 
doubtless one of several precipitating causes of something 
which would not in any case have been long dela>ed, but the 
latter hardly deserves much blame in this connection The 
Lnited States Bank which had been continued as a state in* 
stitution, went down in the crash to total failure There seems 
no reason to believe that its continued control of the finances 
of the country viould have done anything to check a specula- 
tive furor in which it had all along participated 
Regardless of causation, however, an admimstrauon in 
which a panic occurs vnll be blamed for it and for all lU 
results It must be admitted that Van Buren’s sole proposal 
for improving the situation, that of entirely withdrawing the 
government funds from banks and entrusUng them to a svs- 
tem of federal subtrcasuries, while it offered security against 
loss of national funds in the future did nothing to alleviate the 
present situation of the country The proposal was hard 
fought through two Congresses but was finally enacted into 
law ‘ It caused minor splits in both parties Calhoun and 
some other extreme southern states rights leaders m the \Nhig 
Party were pleased by the complete severance of the govern- 
ment’s connection with banks and (after a short time when 
they were separately counted in Congress as Subircasurv 
\S’higs) ' returned to the Democratic Parly A scattering of 
•See Table 17 
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minor Democratic leaders espoused the cause of the state 
banks, which stood to lose the government deposits, and 
(after being briefly reckoned separately as Conservauve 
Democrats)' became Whigs The Democrats lost the com- 
plete control of Congress which they had held ever since 1828 
and this was but a prelude to further defeats to come 

In the 1840 campaign the Whig combination met in its 
first national convention Here through the astute manage- 
ment of Thurlow Weed General Harrison prevailed over 
Clay and General Winfield Scott who was, like Harrison, a 
hero of the War of 1812 Clay was passed over to conciliate 
the former Anti-Masons {as he was a member of the proscribed 
order) and because he stood for a definite program The 
northern W'higs vvere quite commonly favorable to the ideas 
of the American System and a national bank, which this pro- 
gram comprised, but although Calhoun had returned to the 
Democrats, some at least of the remaining southern ^Vhlgs 
were fully as extreme as he in their states rights views Among 
these was John Tyler, who, m deference to his popularity m 
the South as evidenced in the election of 1836, was now nomi- 
nated to balance the WTiig ucket 

Against this combination the Democrats from the beginning 
stood no chance That they did not realize this was because 
of an undue trust on their part to the power arising from the 
possession of the federal offices and from thorough and coher- 
ent organization They ran Van Buren for reclcction on a 
thoroughgoing anti Clay platform,* not realizing the impossi- 

* Scr Table 17 

’ Till* IS rated b) KirL H Porter m his \ationai Parly Plaljormi (New Vork, 
The Macmillan Co 1924) to be the first pladbnn adopted by an Vmencan 
pohucal party LdM ard Sianvkoud s Uulaiy of the PrniJmy (Qoston, Houghton 
Millhn Co 1924) gitcs as the first party platform the dcdarauoO of principles 
adopted by the V oung Men s Comeniion called to endorse the National Repub- 
lican nomination in 1832 The difference appears to be merely over the aca 
deiiiic point Mhelher a platform can be adopted by any but the nominaung 
group 

It IS notable that the Demneraur platform of 1840 remained verbatim 4 
portion of all subsequent plalforms cf that partv down to the time of the Civil 
War Sew planks were ad led but tlie oil ones remained unchanged on the 
ground that Dcmocraue ptinc pics ate untlvangeaUt m vhcir nature vvicn 
applied to the same sviljcct luaiwr 
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bility either of pinning the ““^^^'’’pretident whom the 
as a body or of continuing m oHicc a 

country held responsible for a ^nd needed to 

As for the Whigs, they ^vo^v J . ^^g^^pj^thejackson 

avow none. They had stolen v. . marred it in the 

formula” of nominating ' j if not always a 

stealing. Jackson was "ndM impressions 

wise, man, one whose chara reputation 

upon even his strongest opi" ’ . . opponents have 

has grown with the years while to displayed only 

generally declined. Harnsorfs « -eer 

moderate ability. Since refuge’ from ill success in 

peatedly driven to seek office . himself in any of 

private life and he had nwr nomination 

the positions SO attained. ^ and supporting 

iJgquietlyonhisfartnatNorthBe^^^^^^^^ 
himself by holding the local o Democrats thought 

The Log Cabin ‘f“jrh a caodidate, little realiz- 

themselvcs entitled to sneer a ^ candidate for being 

ing that it was no longer safe , remarked that if 

common. When 

Harrison were given a log House, the Whigs broke 

would not want to go to the wheels 

out in a rash of parades each one w S 

and a barrel of hard^ ;* ,vith telling effect. They 

upon the Democratic jibe an hero with those of the 

contrasted the simple tastes o t accustomed to 

aristocratic Van Buren who, t ^ plate The 

drinknonebutthefinestwinesan Tyler too,” and 

Muntry rang with cries of campaign in Amen- 

in the first and most success! •rhimohantly elected. 

can history the old Indian fighter w j^gsuUs. Harrison 

Death of the First Harrison in ,vhich were 

appointed a strong Whig « -j Tennessee as Sccre- 

NVebster as Secretary of State, Jo Kentucky as ,\ttorncy 

tary of War, and John J. Crittenden of Ken 

' See Table 16 
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General He called Congress into special session but did not 
li\ e to meet it The rush of greedy office seekers was too much 
for the health of the superannuated general He died m the 
first month of his term, leaving to his successor the task of 
satisfying the desires of their diverse and disunited party 

TABLE 16 POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1840 


CanAtdalti 

1 Popular I oti 


Whig 

Dfmocratie 

Llirriy 

William Henrv Hamson Pres \ 

John Tvler \ P / 

Martin V an Buren Pres 1 

Richard \I Johnson V P J 

James G Bimev Pres | 

Francis Lemoyne N P J 

i;275,0t6 

1,129,102 

7,069 

Totals 

1 275,016 

1,129,102 

7,069 


IIAif 

Elictoral Pou 

Prtiident 

Dmoereiie 


William Henry Hamson 

Martin Van Buren 

234 

49 

U (S c.) 

Tocals 

234 

49 

Ilf 


254 

60 


John Tjler 

Richard M Johnson 

Litilrlon W TaacMcJ 

James K Polk 

234 

Vui Prtsidenl 

48 

1 (Va) 

11 (s a) 

T°“'‘ 

234 

49 

It 


• SfC inf It, p 141 

t All elrclor^ chcocn by lUir wide Note except 11 choien by the South 
Cxrolind Lrgulxture 


What hide chance there was of this was destroyed by the 
highhanded proceedings of Henry Clay The Kentuckian 
Ind been infuriated when Hamson obtained the nomination. 
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nr^^ptarv of State that went 

had refused the appointmen gener- 

ulumately to Webste., and now actrf „„ 
ally acknowledged leader of e ^ yj necer 

Je as far as the President was 

Mowed Qay and would not do so ' ^ ,de sub- 
chaos. The VVhigsspeeday passed a bdlabohsh , ^ 

ueasury system and then place. Tw.ce 
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out the nationalistic ideas of Clay Tsvice these bills were 
%etoed because they had not been modified sufficiently to 
satisfi the states rights views of Tyler The last veto precipi 
tated an actual contest of veraaty all of the cabinet save 
Uebstcr resigning and the Clay supporters averring that the 
President had broken a pledge to sign the bill Like many 
such allegations this was probably the result of a careless 
misunderstanding — but all unity of the \STug Party was at 
an end Clay managed to get through a protective tariff 
measure the compromise tariff period having expired That 
was the sum of the Whig achievement m legislation Tyler 
now had recourse to States Rights Whigs and Democrats for 
his official advisers By the end of his term Calhoun had be 
come Secretary of State and almost Prime Minister By that 
time also a new and alarming issue had come to the fore m 
American politics a position which it was to maintain for a 
long period to come 

VI[ RISE OF THE SLAVERY ISSUE 
During the 1820 s a vast change had come over the feeling 
in the South m regard to slavery A number of causes tended 
to place the peciUiar institution m a thoroughly entrenched 
position as the unchangeable basis of southern civili 2 auon 
The lower or deep South found cotton prices holding up m the 
face of constantly increased production the upper South found 
a new economic interest (to replace its ruined agriculture) m 
supplying the cotton states with slaves The always mild and 
innocuous abolition societies were disappearing before the 
growth of the \mcrican Colonization Society, whose ideal 
was the purchase or voluntary manumission of the slaves and 
llicir return to Vfnea The fact that the society s activities 
during the decade definitely proved Uie idea to be unfeasible 
was oC wo wwportawce as agavnsA vhe support \t rccevvcd Crota 
the interests that might have been hurt by abolition 

Certain events in the twenties and early thirties tended to 
crvstallizc the southern feeling against anti slavery agitation 
First in lime were the slave insurrection projected in 1822 by 
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Denmark Vesey, a free 

to abolish slavery m tlie Dis endorsed bv the legisla- 

by a Pennsylvania Congressman i^/tianon of the 

ture of his state. First m „ ith the publica- 

violent phase of northern a Garrison, and Xat 

tion of the Liberator by V'inhnia both of uhich 

Turner’s Negro insurrecnon m Vtrgtma. 

occurred in 1831. bloodv massacre to 

Southerners generally f''"^“"enleia.ions of slate- 
the inHuence of Garrison s un p g allegations ap- 

holders, although no evidence to Virginia to 

peared. There was a momentary ^ proposal 

consider the desirability '‘““""P „<.t with defeat in the 

to submit the question ’b P°P“ “ , ■ vanished very quicklt. 
legislature of 1832, ah j nv Garrison, nere par- 

The abolitionists The unmitigated virulence 

daily responsible for this e • to ‘'hate the sin but 

of their languiige, their damnation of slaveholders 

love the sinner,” their unspari i, . j,^5ponsibiUi% for 

generally regardless of their had merel> been 

institution into the control o ..--opinion ENents lil-e 

born, all went far to solidifv 7 *'™ “m,,red this lurther 
the Vesey and Turner insurrec sitting above 

and convinced the southern '' tes -^ht set off and blotv 

a powder mine which the least demand 

them all to destruction. J the abolitionists, 

that freedom of speech shou .ftimulgated in am form, 
and that their viests should not be p southern 

such promulgadon consutnOng a vital u 

states. considerable support in 

At first these demands met „nder- 

the North, a, state of P“^_,-,„ianut of those N'ho are 

stood if we realize the usud unpop the be- 

regarded as extreme radicals „sscd. This was 

lief is accepted that they by the tendency 

accentuated, in the case o 1,^,0 extreme opinions of a 
of Garrison and others among them 
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kinds, and by the facility iwth which they could be represented 
to be in favor (as some of them actually were) of complete 
Negro equtility “Do you wzint your daughter to marry a 
nigger’” was for long considered a complete answer to any 
anti-slavery agitator 

Anti-Abolition Riots With such means available for 
stirring up the mob, the thirues became a period of violence 
against abolition leaders It was a time when hostile action 
was easily aroused against any unpopular group — Negroes, 
Catholics, foreigners and now abolitionists Their constant 
attempts to hold meetings m the larger cities were generally 
productive of riots, in two of which (in New York and Phila- 
delphia) buildings and other property of considerable value 
were destroyed In another (in Boston), Garrison was dragged 
through the streets at a rope’s end, to be rescued finally and 
lodged for his own safety in the city jail The destruction of 
abolition presses was a favorite sport This occurred m Boston, 
in Cincinnati (where the mob made determined efforts to 
kill James G Birney, (he editor of an abolition paper called 
Tlif Philanthropist), and m Alton, Illinois (where similar at- 
tempts against Elijah Lovejoy, another abolition editor, were 
successful) 

An alarming feature of the times was the tendency of public 
officials to approve this and similar violence A Missouri 
judge — most appropnately named Lawless — charged a 
St Louis grand jury that the l>Tiching of a Negro for killing 
a white man ‘was the act of the multitude , the case 
then transcends > our jurisdiction — it is beyond the reacli 
of human law ’ The Attorney General of Massachusetts 
attacked die memory of Lovejoy at a public meeting m Bos- 
ton and received a crushing reply from a young abolitionist 
attorney named W'cndtll Phillips Legislatures passed reso- 
lutions condemning die abolition agitation Against those 
adopted in Illinois two young representatives recorded their 
protest One of these was Abraham Lincoln 

The violence included destruction of abolitionist publica- 
tions sent through the mail lo southern cities Attempts to 
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induce Amos Kendall. *en bfa 

papers excluded fam the ma 

understandable hint that pos Constress to authorize 

dteir otvn discretion. b^Shoun uas toted 

such exclusion, but a blH '"^brntional objections, .^t 
down in the Senate because o became involved m a 

about the same time the ^“X^“pe,.hons 
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Anti-Siavery Petitions. ^Vermin number of anti- 

government under the Consti u bouses. Many of 

slavery petitions had been received Columbia. 

them called for abolition of slaveiyj^^h^^^^ competence; some 

a matter rather clearly ^ thing verv certamh 

for the general abolition of s manner pnnted, 
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referred to committee, and u but now it had 

process had attracted practically South, firmlv 

Lcome too mild to satisfy the feeh g t835 

fixed on suppressing all tetj the practice of laying 

the House of ‘"‘X without according them 

all anti-slavery petitions on the /,_,,,bile the Senate as 

the slightest hearing- deceiving such petitions but 

evolving the ingenious dmnee o *^e action thev re- 

“rejecting their prayem, i-O., “gag resolution, 

quested). the House adopted the ;„,cd or 

whereby all such petitions, ‘ -thou, bm . 

referred,” were automatically ^ „„ the 

resulted in a perennial battle for Quines .Adams 

part of a bloc of northern members iro bee 

— a group not of to protect any institution. 

speech should not be dcmedui orac opposite of 

The effect of the gag resoluuon sv . H increased 

that at which the South was osteusi them the 

the number of anti-slavery petatio > ^^eir support a 

attention of the whole country, an ^ interested 

great many northern P time of its final repeal m 

in the cause of abolition. By tnc 
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1844 It had done a great deal to attract national attenuon to 
the sla\ery issue 

Slavery m the 1836 Election. While affairs \\ere reaching 
this pitch It \v as natural that the slav ery question should begin 
to be dragged into presidential elections In the 1836 cam- 
paign a ^^^llg ne\\spaper in Viig;inia informed tlie voters that 
in the North ‘those who favor abolition outnumber those that 
do not Vote for a Northern President from a free state, and 
\\hen the test comes, he will support the abolitionists Vir- 
ginia has never voted for a Northern President ” ' Van Buren 
\%as denounced as “a tncky Yankee” who had supported 
Negro suffrage in New \ ork and had opposed the admission 
of Missouri as a slave state On the other side it ivas alleged 
that Harrison had made a speech in 1833 in wluch he stated 
that he looked “forvsard to a day, not very distant, uhen a 
North American sun would not look down upon a slave,” * 
and had advocated national purchase and colonization of the 
Negroes His supporters cued a later speech m which he had 
described the conduct of the abolitionists as **weak, injudi- 
cious, presumptuous, and unconstituuonai ” White was ac- 
cused of favoring suffrage for free Negroes, but the accusauon 
was denied by his friends Van Buren resorted to personal 
letters to reassure his supporters on his position m regard to 
slavery In so doing he was seemingly successful, as he carried 
all but three southern states, most of them against a southern 
\Vhig candidate The nature of his assurances he stated m 
his inaugural address ‘I then declared that ‘I must go 
into the Presidential chair ihc inflexible and uncompromising 
opponent of cverv aitcmpt on the part of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia against the wishes of the 
slaveholding States and also with a determination equally 
decided to resist the slightest interference with it in tiic States 
wiierc It exists’” /\s to the abolitionists he remarked that 
“a reckless disregard for the consequences of iheir conduct” 
had exposed them ‘‘to popular indignaitun ” 

' It /efling Ga^lU quolctJ in the AicAnonJ It At; Apnl7,16I5 
i uhr<.kj lnf^irn,^pl 6,1836 
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“T=~:Ucou,tn..UaU^^ 

Ttestilny of Negroes and by dre “/ *=“ 

to, Harrison had once belonged to one of to -W 
abolidon societies of the P-Garnson ^-od^ And 
anti-slavery political party was formed. 

had split over Garrison’s opposition “ “ P .Uvert- The 
the activities of a government from his 

so-called “New Organization, which had P 
leadership, formed the Liberty Party an n 
G. Birney for to Presidency. The Democrats, m their tot 
national platform adopted in to campaig , 

Congress had no power to interf ..311 efforts 

institutions of the several stales an P„n„ess to inter- 

by abolitionists or others, made to mdi^e 

fere \vith questions of slavery, or feature of all 

relation thle.o,” This plank became ^ 

pre-Civil War Democratic platforms. 

bat 7069 votes against well over a million or each m J P 

bn, i, was notable that it received some “PP“^^^n, 

state except Indiana. Its greatest ^ “ "h^e it 

New York, in eastern Massachusetts, “ g j „„ p. 

was sustained by to rising pohucal abilities 

it necessary to deprecate 
In his inaugural Hamson ''■““S , „f those of one 

the efforts of the abolitionists. another can only 

State to connol the domestic insntulions of auoto^^ 
result in feelings of distrust and je ous> , £xperience has 
gers of disunion, violence, by citizens of one 

abundandy taught us that the p ^ General 

pan of ,h; Union of a subject nut -o-f * , 1 ., t ery 

Government ... is productive ^ 

cause that is intended to be advanc - nlatform framers 

The Tex., anes.im. “ty ool “«>' *= 

t\ere alike mistaken in supposing This assumption 

slaicry issue by silencing the abohnomsts. 
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Ignored the expansive clement m slavery More and more 
land uas needed for the \vonderfull> profitable culuvauon of 
cotton b\ slaves The cotton country extended westward 
across the Mississippi and reached the then western boundary 
of the 1. niied States on the eastern borders of Texas From 
there it spread over into that region then a part of Mexico 
The Mexican authorities undertook to abolish slavery The 
American setders protested and obtained a partial suspension 
of the decree but slavcrv m Texas seemed doomed Shordy 
thereafter the internal disorders of tlic Mexican Government 
prompted the settlers to rise and establish an independent 
slave state (1836) Thev successfully maintained ihcir free 
dom seeking at the same time annexation to the United States. 
Jackson wath cautious reluctance recognized the mdepend 
ence of Texas and entered into fncndly diplomatic relations- 
\ an Buren refused to go further and by the positiveness of his 
position thoroughly discouraged the Texan negotiators Both 
realized ilic danger of war with Mexico and (Van Buren 
especially) of sectional discord over the extension of slavery 
Tvlcr was less cautious and his policy was encouraged bv 
wilv diplomacv on the part of Te.xas The voung republic 
entered upon diplomatic relations with Great Britain and 
informed U ashington that the subject of annexation was not 
open to discussion This startling event was swiftly followed 
bv news more startling still Abolitionists in Tevas were said 
to be negotiating wiih the English Government to obtain 
financial aid for the abolition of slavery There wa» conipara 
tivclv little truth in the report and Benton charged that lU 
concoction was paid for bv the State Department out of its 
contingent fund It proved cxtraordimrily cirecuve, however, 
especially as complaints to Great Britain brought admissiom 
of a general policv of hostilitv to slavery \nnc\auon nego- 
tiations rapidly attained treaty form, and a final agreement 
was concluded shortlv after Calhoun became Secretary of 
State He inadvnscdly met the Bntish admissions vvitli an 
argument that slavcrv was for the good of the Negro and that 
\mcncan iiucrcsis required its continuance in Texas 
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, Clay’s reaction to this was putotp.. VVtthtn five day o( 
the signing of the treaty he ”“1 

•‘Raleigh Letter.” It 7““ annexation 

cause discord among the states. He 

at any such price. _ ^ appear, and 

This was not as bold an action as m g he had 

it also did not turn out to be as safe as Clay “PPO ^ ^ f d 
ntade it. He and Van Buren were ondersmod gencrall o 
be the sure candidates of *e major parnes 
had agreed to eliminate the Texas ^ 

mentsLtile to it. But the f d 

against annexauon was met by a u^uirtH riav for 

if but one of the Senate Wh^.f S by 

rejecting the treaty, while Van B « 

only 7 out of 22 Democrats in th y . /• 1344 

threw the whole Texas question into * J- j f 

where it resulted in the ultimate discomfiture of 

previously favored candidates. hic nartv’s nomi* 

Clay, iLeed, had no trouble ■" party 
nation. He was even “X aU of his own basic political 

principles affirming some, if not , ^ protective tariff; 

ideas. “A "'yll-«g"‘“‘'^ X ihe slles of public lands, a 
“distribution of the PXfv l reform of exLutive usurpa- 

Single. term for the presidency, were the terms 

tions”; efficiency in administration that the Texas 

of this shortest of platforms. It wi« he noted that 

issue was not mentioned. nemocratic candidate had 

Van Buren’s position as *e fXpirants svere seeking 
been shaken by his Texas letter. Tyler, Cal- 

the nomination. Prominent among Secretary 

houn, and Lewis Cass of j . for the Presidency 

of War under Jackson and svas now ‘’“id "S 

with an open letter favoring the Democrat; Cal- 

Tyler was swiftly disposiri rf a= being^_^ onnexatiomsts; it 
houn withdrew in order not convention would be 

seemed clear that the str^e obtained a clear 

bct\%een Van Buren and Cass. 
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majonu but this did not suffice because of the party’s insist- 
ence on the l\%o-lhirds rule After seven ballots, delegates 
began to vote for James K Polk of Tennessee, a former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives On the ninth ballot 
a sudden ‘ stampede ’ made him the first dark-horse candidate 
m \merican party histon. This wholly unexpected nomina- 
tion was followed bv the adoption of a platform which favored 
the annexation of Texas, a policy to which the nominee al- 
rcad\ stood openh committed 

Tilt southern delegates had eliminated Van Buren and 
obtained the adoption of an annexationist platform In so 
doing ihe\ had committed the Democratic Party to the cause 
of slaverv extension, a committal iliat was not to be broken 
wink slaver, endured With one major party dcfmitclv on 
the pro-slavery side and the other consequently unable longer 
to Ignore the question, ihe period of the rise of the slavery issue 
closes and with ii the Beginning Era of American political 
history 

AUTHORITIES A.SD EVALUATIOXS 

There is no single sausfaccory hisiorv of American pohucid 
parties \mong earlv ssorks confined mainly to the period covcrca 
bv the prtsent chapter may lie memioncd Holmes’ Partus and Thru 
PtiuctpUs (I 83 O) More rtceni and marked for the thoroughne^ 
of tluir information arc Hopkms History of Political Parties m tlJ 
L niUJ 'ilales (1900) and thi Hisioncal Sketch of American Political 
Pirtics contained in Woodbiirn s Political Partus and Part) Problcns 
in the I Tilted States (2nd rd 1914) Practically all texts in the fid 
of Political Parties carrv histoncal treatments which may be com- 
pared with the present chapter if differing viewpoints arc dcsirco 
Other general ireaiintms worthy of note include Sloanc’s P-s’V 
Goieinincnt in the f mted States of Imerica (1914), Robinson’s 
cj Imaican Polilual Parlies (1924) and Beard's American Party Il'-tt ^ 
(1923) Works relating 10 ihe Presidency or to presidential cam- 
paigns arc of value if their episodic nature and peculiar stress onoac 
class of (Kilitical phenomena are steadily kept m mind Notable m 
this field are Stanwood’s lltsloty ij the Vrtsideruy (w hich evoked fwm 
' is History ej I'residentsal Eleetions (1884] and vvcnt through fi'C 
clitions between 1892 and 1924), Bishop’s Presidential ySomiraiues 
ant Ejections (1914 — popular, but containing interesting cartoon 
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and anecdotal material), p^- pla^forlibiore u. date, 

This last is the prime reference for ^ ood and in 

although much the same matter IS . poUiual Parties 

McKee’s Xational Conienlions and J fio-„res from the earliest 
(1906). These last conuin detailed election 

recorded periods. ^^-adiK asailabk here, in 

diiisions in Congress, which are McLauchlm and Hart's 

Hopkins’ ivork mentioned above, an - - research 

C)ckpedta of American Gournment „f earls election reMilts in 

student wdil find all that is to be know presidential 

mgis:„ and the Il'i.s and Tr.te The 

election figures in the last two sources na ^ Confess are m- 

, ley’s Poh'ticfl/ Hfltidiioofc /or 7^^. bc*delcrmined bv reference 

dicated in these almanacs and may alw Congressional Globe 

to the list of members at the 2are shown bv 

{\a.xtt Congressional Record). IroportancNOi g I'nited States 

maps in Paullin’s of ^ 

(1932), ishich also gives maps of political « ^^^od now- 
all presidential elections. Popular Xorckhght Parade 

under consideration are to *. Po_ .^e Democratic side 

(1929) and Kent’s Democratic Parly (19-8). tor^ 
reference may also be made to Agar s ^ (.rlooked are a% aila- 

Somc interesting points likely to be ^ Smith’s Dictwn- 

blc in Norton’s Political Ameruantsms (1890) ana m 
ay of American Politics (1924). oolirical parties in rela- 

Students w-ishing to orient the okthora of a\ aiJable 

tion to American history in general ^ dhunguished mention 
sources. Among modem historical wo ritih'’ation (1930) and 
should be given to Beard’s Rise of i;_ld field like men- 

Adams’ o/.dmn-jra (1931). DeAmy (1935). 

non should be made of yVeinberg^s stu y • rttudents' American 

A brief vade mecum is available in Montgomety- 
History, which has been through many e multiple- 

For more detailed study recourse may ^ ^ .\mong 

\olume works dealing in great detail wit ^ period here 

these an early standard work deaUng pnina p.^hh of the Vmted 

under discussion is McMaster’s Histoiy oj jj^atroent is to be 

(1883-1913). A soroew'hat more^m^em Por this chapter 

found in the “American Nation Senes ( volumes therein: 

special reference should be had to the o o\\ ^ ^ Babcock’s 
Bassett’s Federalist System, Chaoning’s J®"" 

Rise of American Xationality, Turner’s ^ ^ Kxtiansion h'se may 

Slazery and Abolition, and Garrison’s factions to be 

^ho be made of the individual histories of pa 
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found in McLaughlin and Hart’s Cyxlopedta of American GoiernmerJ 
(1914) (a worl. also \aluablc for its data on presidential elections 
and partv duisions in Congress) and m the more recent Dictionary 
(J \mnican History (1940) 

Biography should also be a resource of the thorough student 
\S iih certain recent exceptions the object of the indiv idual biography 
IS too ofiin mere laudation of a personal hero and as such must be 
guarded against by all careful enquirers Group biography is not 
open to quite the same stnciure m all cases, but it is still subject to 
the saint fault especially where the work is the collective product of 
many writers each of whom selects his own subject Withthisand 
the concomitant caution (almost too obvious to be necessary) that 
biographv of the debunking type is not necessarily sounder, U 
should be constantly remembered that biography often takes in 
significant facts that history has somehow missed, and that anyone 
wishing to form a sound idea of past events for himself wall always 
do will to go straight to the biographies of the chief protagonisis 
There n no need here to list the numerous valuable biographies, 
individual and collective available to the scholar m the field of 
American politics But mention should be made of a verv few without 
w hich one s idea of the period treated abov e is necessarily incomplete 
\Ne should list among individual biographies Bevendge’s life ®* 
Marshall (1916 19) Panon’s lives of Jr/rrson (1874) and oijackson 
(I860) and Henry Adams’ lifcof JoAn Randolph (1882) in the“Am<r' 
lean Statesmen Senes ” (The senes generally should be used wn 
caution because of its anu*Democrauc bias ) Collecme biographies 
frequently take the form of lives of the Presidents, of which 
immean Presidents (1933) is a recent instance Outstanding m t e 
general field is the Dieltonary o/ American Biography (1928'37), l e 
liljeral use of which is recommended for adequate undentandmg 
of the historical background of American politics Parton s Famous 
imericans cj Recent Times (1867) contains good sketches of the great 
pre Ci\ il \\ ar orators 

Special attention ts called to Farrand’s Framing oj the Conslilutio^ 
(1913) Beards Economic Inletprelalioit of the Constitution (1913) 
his Economic Ori^iw of Je^n soman Democracy (1915), and 
Supreme Court in Lulled Slates Ihstmy (1922, 1926) as throwing 
on particular phases of political development For voting qualiH 
tions in the colonies sec McKinley’s Suffrage Franchise in the Thrteoa 
English Colonies in America (1905), and for general economic bac 
grounds of thu and the subsequent chapters see Faulkner’s 
Economic History (1931) On the ongin of the \Shig Part), 

Rise oj the h’Aijjr in rir^mia (1929) u very informative, as u ^ 
Whg Party in the South (1913) 
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PERIOD: DOMINANCE OF 
NEGRO QUESTION 


, THE SLAVERY ISSUE, THE PATH 
TO DISUNION 

The noRUnalicn of Polh by f 

tionist platform placed Hen^ V the^deepest enthu- 

position. A southern man and a J he was yet no 

siasmonthepartofmanyproponenB^^^^^^ definitely com- 
believer in that system and Texas instance, 

mitted himself against its Hr^nounced the abolition- 

On the other hand, he had de-un«d 

isu and now, m an effort to avoi ^/so-called Alabama 
their support, he took a fatal ^ 'P; annexa- 

Letters he declared that he won ® j. ^nd upon just 
tion of Texas “without ,he subject of slavery 

and fair terms.” He did not think „ 

ought to affect the question^e '’'^1' . ^ ^ be in con- 

The Election of 1844 Tl“^ alienated a 

tradiction of his Raleigh l^CT, Bimcy, again 

great many anti-slavery VVnig • nearlv 900 per cent 

fhe Libert^ Party cTy about aV» 

over that of 1840, and of New York. Bimey 

of it Nvas cast in the ^ plurality of little over 

received 15,000 votes there, ^ j and with it the 

5000 sufficed to give the state ^ major candidates 

Presidency to Polk. The ^“PP” . ^^hole country, Clay’s 

was very evenly distribute ov England and in the 

strength being greatest m industrial New s 
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upper South where he earned e\en Tennessee, die home state 
of Polk and Jackson The great majority of the states were 
closcK contested and it was notable that the Liberty Part), 
ihouch still unable to carr\ as much as a single count), m 
creased <\cr\wherc in the North and cast some votes in ever) 
free state 


T\BLI 18 POPILVR \ND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENT! \L ELECTION OF 1844 


( JJ 


Popular 1 oU 



bmotraiu 

IlAg 

hkfjit 

James K Poll. Pf« 1 

George \! Dallas \ P ' 

Henrv Cla Pres 1 

Theodore I rel nghu\ sen V P / 
James O B rnev Pres 1 

Thomas Morns \ P / 

I 357 243 

1 299 062 

6’ 300 

Totals 

1 337 243 

1 299 062 

6’ 300 



Eleelorel 1 el* 


Polk and Dallas 

Clas and Frrl ngl u\sen 

170 

105 


1 otali 

1 0* 

105 



* Includ ng 1 1 elfctore cl osen b> the South Carolina Legislature 

The Annexation of Texas and the Alexican War T'lcr 
now battened to accomphth the annexation of TcNas before 
Polk took olTicc This was done by Democratic votes, the 
\Shigs northern and touihcrn voting almost sohdl) against 
a The \niu\ation Bill earned a provision (originated b) a 
)oun^ Dcinoenue Congressman from Illinois named Stephen 
A Douglas) that im icrniorv clmiicd b) lc.\as north of the 
line of the Mis ouri Compromise should be barred to slaver) 

Tlie anncNviion was immediatciv followed by a breach of 
diplomatic relations with Mexico Attempts at further nego* 
tntion fiilin^ the Polk \dmmistriuon at length accepted the 

'VcTjblflS Twr Or r tn It c House ICC Table 17 n " 
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advice of General Zachary Taylor, dre A— 
in Texas, and ordered him lo advance » ^ 
boundary elainred hul ne™prf by .he P 

The movement P™'-*"‘“ *e President and 

into war. For this the wmgs author. This 

throughout the conflict Abmham Lincoln, then a 

was done with especial J ^ ^and appar- 

Whig Congressman from ^ ® *e mid-term 

ently met with the nation s W™™’ “ the 

congressional elections the *, , j ,jte meantime 

House, which they had held smce ^43^ with 

ihevhadereaUyreduced the tarm, acting i' 

a slightly indefinite plani ' t^^/war'^vc American 

The WUmot Provuo. ^b' ue in another 
politics new heroes and f'"'" ^ ^ ,heir Mexican conquests, 
form. GeneralsTaylorandSc > V njtiber and the con- 
became at once promising pr»i whether slavery 

quests themselves supplied once they had been 

should be permitted m the new e comparatively 

annexed to the United States Jlns^^ose^c 
early in the war. Polk, dcsiro ^ measure appro- 

tained the introduction m t Mexican territorv but 

priating $2,000,000 for the so-called Wilmot Proviso) 

was met by an amendmen { ^ purchased Thi^ 

forbidding slavery m the Democrat, was in- 

proposal, introduced by a X almost straight sectional 

sotted and passed the House on - ^ ,846 pre- 

division,’ but the adjournment ot me 

vented its receiGng Senate acuon- , appeared in the 

Ominous signs of ‘ ‘ Ses In the Whig 

New England branches of Conscience (or 

convention in Massachusem the adoption 

anti-slavery) wnng of the party slavery was a para- 

of a plank implying that °PP°“. j by Charles Sumner, 
mount duty. This proposiuon, advance y 

^ _ ,he House sec Table 23, a 


> See Table 23, p 169 
* See Table 23, r * 


*For the vote 
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Wendell Phillips, and John Qumc> Adams, was defeated onl> 
through the exertion of ^Vebster’s ovens helming influence 
In New Hampshire matters went still further, party lines were 
completely broken and one mdependent anti slavery Demo- 
crat was chosen to each House of Congress over the regular 
candidates of both parties 

Dunng the following two years wrangling continued m 
Congress over the adoption of the Proviso or some substitute 
therefor the division becoming almost completely sectional 
except that some norihcm Democrats opposed the restricuon 
No measure attained final passage the result being that when 
the Mexican Cession of 1848 was received Congress had 
adopied no rules governing slavery within the acquired 
temiorv The whole question was thrown into the presideo 
tial campaign of that year 

The Election of 1848 Tlicre were many indications ho'» 
ever that this or any other issue would not be of decisive sig 
nificance in the election The country was delirious with its 
victon in die late war and was strongly inclined to elect 
General Tavlor the moic picturesque of its two chief heroes, 
on anv platform or on none His candidacy was bid for both 
b\ <uch \S hig leaders as TUurlow Weed and by the small and 
ilreadv vs-inmg Native American Party which increased 
foreign immigration had caused to appear m Congress For 
himself the General at first stated his unfitness for the pOM 
lion but soon encouraged bv endorsements from nonpartisan 
mass meetings and conventions he reached the point of dc- 
clanng ihat he would run anymay, regardless of what was 
done bv rhe parties Finally Weed, who had won the 
cral s confidence by being the first to suggest his candidacy, 
induced him to declare himself a Whig and to state that he 
would leave all questions of policy to Congress 

Meantime the two other parties had had Uicir conventions. 
The Liberty Party nominated for the Presidency John P Halcof 
New Hampshire, the new ant»-slavcry Senator from that stale 
The Democrats suflered a party split I he disgruntled Van 
Bunn faction in New \ork came out fur the Wilmot ProM'O 
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and bolted first the state and then the 

The latter had ignored the territonal ^ue ” 

nominated Cass for the Presidency, nho had ^red to th^ 

slavery question in the territories ought to be 

“vhigs now nominated Taylor <.ver «a, Scent and 
Webster. For the Vice Presidency they chose 
more, who had recently carried ticket 

as eaididate for ControUer, He was riow plac d on the neb « 
to satisfy the Clay faction. As Tas for s declared pjmpfo 
was to leave all to Congress and as the co 
adopted no platform, the Whigs once more deserted the 
of the party without platform or P'’"''P and 

Under these circumstances the 
Democrats united to form a new P“''D’.P ' ® ioined by 
the further extension of slavery. candidates 

the old Liberty Party, wWch now -d-drew ns caud d«e 
from the field: The new »'Samrat,on, uhich tt^ ca led 
the Frr, « Par,,, Vic"encrCha 

a former Democrat and f^t 

Francis Adams, a former wmg, r,f daver\ from 

principle of the Wilmot Peovuth ^ ,t,„„ger 

the temtoncs of the United Liberts- Parn had 

and more politically important mainh made up of 

ever been. Where that par^ ha polmcian 

impractical abolitionists With h lintpd such practical 

among them, thePreeSoilor^rntoonenl^^^^^^^^^ 

abilities as those of „f\>,uYork. \Miere the 

Massachusetts, and Samuel J. Til en * .mose as -the over- 

Liberty Part>- had f^^‘>^^j"^^l^l,.*'"denounced the fugitive 
throw of Slavery- and had bo 

slave clause in the constituUon as rionenis of Slaterv- 

Sellers merely called themselves °PP „ the 

extension” and limited their stand on the n>«tomcUy 
exclusion of slavery f™” th.s more moderate 

tionists refused to adapt diei^ Liberty League and the 
position and, calling themselves 
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that state and its decisive n't the lowering 

vania also went Whig, largely narties waged close 

of the tarifl in 1846. The Dvo of both 

contests everytvhere, *= pf^y cast 210,000 votes, 

houses of Congress. Th intioe the upper South as 

covering all the free states and penetrat g ’however, the 
fat as North Carolina.' Ill principle but was a 

presidential result was no victory tradition 

ttiumph rather for what had now become the g 

of military nominees. pfFects Certainly the 

The Compromise of 1850 and ES 
election did nothing to settle the iss contested, 

which was daily becoming ^ South demanded 

Regardless of party lines, the ^bilc the northern 

a share of the Mexican cession . • : ’ on the principle of 
majority in the same Corners were going further 

the Wilmot Proviso. Many . district of Columbia, 

to demand the abolition of slavery ^ xaorc effective 

while from the South came a grow g y increasing be- 
fugitive slave law as their losses ^ All of these 

cause of escapes aided by l e debates and in 

demands came to a focus m n y . two sections 

roll calls in which the ‘ secession tvere met 

became increasingly . ^„„,ent Clay came forward 

by promises of resistance. A compromises, 

with another — and the last o admitted as a free 

By this proposal California was ^ slavery 

state, the rest of the Jklexican^c^io glave trade (but not 
on the “squatter sovereignty’ basis, of Columbia, 

slavery itselO was to be forbidden m strengthened, 

while the Fugitive Slave Law \veight of his 

To these propositions Webster , . Calhoun and a 

personal support. They were oppo Eaters, as ivell 

group of souLrn extremists known as 
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as b\ northern anti-slaver) men of every stripe Calhoun now 
maintained the right of a citizen to carry his property, includ- 
ing slaves, anj’wherc m the territories of the United States, 
\\ hilc Sen ard, the new WTiig Senator from New York, starded 
Conttress by contending that the fugitive slave clause of the 
Constitution was void as being contrary to a “higher law ” 
rius from the man upon whom the President was supposed to 
rely most for guidance, seemed a great menace to the whole 
pi in 

Death intervened however, to change the situation Again 
the Whigs lost their aged military hero, to be replaced by a 
CIV ilian of different opinions Fillmore, under the influence of 
Clav signed each of the compromise measures as they came 
severally from Congress where they had been passed individ* 
ualh bv the combining of the active supporters of each witli a 
small LTOup which supported (lie whole Two of the measures 
thus enacted embodied principles which were to have great 
efforts m the future (1) the territorial acts for Utah and New 
\I( \ico ' providing Uiat when ready for statehood they should 
be admitted witJi or without slavery, as their Constitution 
mav presenbe , and (2) the new Fugitive Slave Law, whicli 
allowed any Negro to be seized and sent South without oppor* 
tunitv to testify in his own bclialf, and which rewarded the 
commissioner hearing the case doubly if he decided against 
freedom 

Following the adoption of the Compromise of 1850, a new 
era of good feeling for a tunc withstood attempts at disturb- 
ance b\ extremists both for and against slavery In the 
deep South there was a tcm|K>rary dissolution of mlional 
p irtv lines, and state elections were fought under the banners 
of the Unionist and Southirn Rights parties The former were 
e\ervv\hcre victorious In ihc same wav, attempts by the 
abolitionists to stir up opixwition to the new Fugitive blavc 
I-aw were discountenanced by the northern moderates 
The'sc results were on ihc whole iKneficiil to the Democrats 
who Ind been more inclined to supiKirl the whole comproiiuss 

‘ Tor i‘ c HuuiC \ulr t n t>>e Durr ■nroiuir wc Talilc 23 




THE 

^ . T’i,_ \Vhi 2 and Free Soil votes 

than had the other major pa y. congress.onal 

fell off, both parties suffcrmg „ „;fe prohibition of 
seats in the mid-term ^ political tssne. 

intoxicating liquor made 'b=J>PP ^ adopting it m the 

arousing any enthusiasm. oircomstances, the major 

The Election o£ 1852^ Un^thec.rc_^^^^^^ 

party conventions of loOii , coose. as the 

search for candidates who were so ^ 

' cant phrase then was for those occurred in both con- 

antagonize no one. \^J^^forty-nmth ballot nominated 

ventions. The Democrats o an obscure ‘’dark horse, 

Franklin Pierce of New Hampshir , candidate 

over such men of national prominc Senate Committee 

in 1848, Douglas, the Chairman of 

on Territories; and ^hchanon o PqU, On the fift\-third 
1 members of the Cabinet of rest rriihtary hero. General 
ballot the Whigs nominated anoin his Secre- 

Scott, over President Fillmore and . Compiomise, 

tary of State. Both major parties en ^ ^ ^^pij^ent of the 
“the Fugitive Slave Law the Compromise 

slavery qlcsllon. The Free Solars „„e 

and nominated John P. Hale of ^ 

greatly weakened by the retimn -pjte Democrats weie 

New York to the DcmocraUc "'J n,a„t southerners 

substantially united, wlrile “““f *'„„therners dishkcd the 
disliked the candidate and Independent 

platform. Webster refused to ^e,i,e votes in both 

tickets pledged to “Black Dame Georgia 

kfassachusetts and Geor^a. ma in Massa- 

and Alabama for a South^^S^® ^ ^,,^tivc American 

chmetts, New Jersey, and Pennsyiv 
candidate. 


' See Table 23. 
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The outstanding results of the election uere a resounding 
triumph for the Democrats and a thorough affirmation of 
popular support for the Compromise Pierce earned all but 
four states, and the Free Soil Party received 135,000 less 
votes than in 1848 * The Whigs ivere thoroughly beaten and 
fell into approximately a one-to-tvvo minority in both houses 
of Congress ^ 


T\BLE ;0 POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
presidential election of 1852 


Caniii(ialfS 

Popular I an 

Dttnaaaivc H Aig Minor ParUis 

Frarklin Pierce Pres 1 

William R King V P / 

\\ infield Scott Pres 1 

William A Graham V P J 

Jolin P Hale Pres \ zr. - 

George W Julian V P / Soil) 

Daniel Webster Pres 

IdLub Broom Pres (Naeise American) 
George M Troup Pres (Souihem Righu) 

1 601 474 

1,386 578 

156,149 

7 461 

2 685 

2 300 

Totals 

1 601 474 1 394 059 161,134 


Elnlorat I oU 

Pierce and king ' 

254 

Scott and Graham 

42 

Totab 

254* 43 


• Including 8 electors chosen by the South Carolina Legislature 


The presidential election of 1852 in a sense marks the close 
of an era It was the last in which the Whig Party partici- 
pated by making a separate nomination It was also the last 
in which appears any of the older leaders who had been domi- 
nating politics ever since the twenties Jackson had died m 
1845, John Quincy Adams in 1848, Calhoun in 1850, Clay 
and Webster died in 1852 Van Buren was in retirement, and 
Benton had lost his seat in the Senate for opposing the Com- 
' =<6 Tabic 20 


'See Table 23 
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p„„.s=. Their places .ere fiUed ^ 

Douglas among the norjern Whi^ 

Free Sellers, and Se. ard “ Crittenden of Kentucky 

southern Whigs .ere led Democrats had 

and Bell of Tennessee, *= ^ “treme pro-slavey 

evolved a unity of purpose on e ® unneces- 

principles which made partic ar e spoils svstem, 

!ary. ’’some of the old "rl^oTtK extended 

but the new ones accepted it 

(1856) to include a turno\er - siemficant 

though the same pary “d‘^o"eupnon in state and 

that major revelations of bnb r> , .1 ^jer this time 

national politics occurred ^ Results The quiet of 

TheKansas-Nebradra ='« ^0^ oT pLeT term, 

politics did not last through t ^ finally 

Then the slavey extension as Chairman of 

stirred up by a proposal, extend the “squatter 

the Senate Committee on Term . constituting 

sovereign^ principle, ced portion of the 

Utah and Netv Mexico, to the uno g ..popular sov- 

Louisiana Purchase. Douglas c meant that an area 

ereignt>’." Its .P[T"t.t:LtCer.*:"canadlanborder, 
bounded roughly by the Misso Q^ned to acquisition b> 

and the Rocky Mountains Nvould b p ^^^odsing this 

sla\ery. a\fter very stoimy de territories, called 

proposal and organizing g b> slight majorities ' 

Kansas and Nebraska, passed both houses d> 

and ivas approved by the President. j;,ansas-Xebraska 

The immediate political r^ult shattered 

law was an outburst of anti-davery corn- 

party lines. A desire for the sla\ eP. per\'aded 

milted primarily to checking t e p states of the 

the whole North, finding its first summer of 1 854 

upper Mississippi-Ohio valley. e fp, the party 

Mas formed the new Republic pnerallv acclaimed. It 

of Jefferson, whose ideals wem ■>“" S™' ' 

■ S., Table 23, a. far 
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\sas formed b> a coalidon of .Vnu Nebraska Democrat 
Conscience \STiigs, and Free Sellers, and it stood squarely on 
the old Free Soil principle of excluding slavery from die tem- 
lones Throughout the Midwest it absorbed the Whig Parn, 
which was there almost entirely anti slavery in feehng, and 
m 1854 It carried everv free state m that area except Illinois. 
It appeared also in Maine m that year, forming an alliance 
with the temperance forces whereby it defeated both old 
party organizations 

The Rise of Nativisro Elsewhere partisans were lcs» readv 
to abandon their old organizations to oppose the extension of 
slaverv WTule they were hesitating they viere struck by 
another blow from an enurely unanucipated quarter For a 
long time so called “naovist movements” had vexed local and 
state politics, particularly those of New York The natural 
human feeling against any large group of “outsiders" had led 
to strife in the centers of population w here foreigners w ere mo«t 
inclined to setde AnuToreign and anti-Catholic nots on 
one or another pretext had occurred from the thirties onward, 
and the feelings thus displayed soon found a vent in politics 
/ks early as 1837 a nativist movement had elected a Mayor 
of New kork with the cooperation of thekSTiigs, who promptly 
absorbed it into their party Thus began the kVhig record for 
nauvism, the unconscious trend of a conservauv e and somew hat 
aristocratic party to be hosule to newcomers m the community 

Seward had been almost alone in combating this within die 
party In 1840 during his term as Governor of New \ork, 
he had been instrumental in freeing the schools of New kork 
City from exclusive IVotestani control, a bid for support which 
the Democrats sought to offset m their national platform for 
that year They referred to Jefferson s condemnation of die 
Alien and Sedition -kets and declared firm opposition to an 
increase in the penod required for naturalizauon, an idea 
which the nativisis had borrowed from die old Fedcralisis- 
This declaration (earned from platform to platform down lo 
the time of the Civil War) was of the utmost use in lunng new- 
comers into the Democratic Partv 




TheWMg.on.Heoa..^nd,— 
mth anti-foreign movcmenB. ,843^1844 it was Whig 

the American Republican ‘ York City elec- 

assistance that enahlcd it to P , Reorganized as 

tions and to send six members ^ 

the Native American Partv, it lost eiisap- 

all but one of its congressional scats m vachars Taylor 

peared, its last act being » “reconmiend Zachar, 
for the Presidency in 1848. an anti- 

The Know-Nothing Party. Now '""'.Order of 

foreign, anti-Catholic secret society known as 
the imr-Spangled Banner- Ku Klux 

underground in much the ma ^ ^ famine 

Klan, The increasing inamigration of 

of 1845-1846 and the unsuccessful '=°” ^,ealthier, 

1848 had given it a basis for agitatiom^i J 

and more conservative persons ( ^ „ Many workers 

Whigs) considered this ^ unreason- 

feared alien labor “"’P'““°"' ,he conservatives thought 
ing fear of Catholicism which had already 

this agitation safer than that ab g^j^th. 

called forth threats of disunion which was a 

The result was the formation of an pledged to elect 

combined political party and s€cre ’ „„t extension in 

• none but natives to office, and bitterly 

the residence requirement or tia u known as the 

hostile to the Catholic Church. „„„allv called Know- 

American Party but its «'<>"■='* standard answer 

Nothings because of its secrecy policy.^mc 

to all questions being, “I know not ‘Ow ^anied Delaware 
The Whig B"“k“P- the Whig Party m the 

and Massachusetts in 1854, a y Whigs saved ihem- 

former state. Elsewhere in the East the 

selves temporarily by fusions, i 1 .ph the tern- 

iXmerican Party itself, but more i„ ,he West 

perance forces. The Republicans m Maine 
‘ See Table 23. 
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had resorted to the same expedient, one result of these fusions 
being that profubitory legislation uas extended o\er all 
New England, New York, Delaware, and several t%estera 
states before the end of Pierce s term In 1855 the southern 
Whigs and those in Califorma went over to the American 
Party almost in a bodv while the eastern WTugs broke up — 
Seward, Thurlow \\eed the great political manager, and 
Horace Greeley, the famous editor of the j\ew 2ork Tribune, 
leading the bulk of the Conscience Whigs into the Republican 
camp while most of the conservative or Cotton Wlugs joined 
the American Partv By 1856 the slight and melancholy 
remnants of the once great Whig vote were almost entirely 
confined to the lower Mid-AUantic states and to Missouri 
The Democrats also suffered losses but were everywhere able 
to preserve their partv oigamzauons 

Democratic Defeats Divided as the opposition was, it 
had been able in these two years to defeat the Democrats in 
both the East and the \\ est The lower House chosen m 1854 
contained a bare majonty of what were then called Anti- 
Nebraska men, nearly all of whom were classed as Republicans 
before the end of their terms At the same ume the Democrats 
were losing northern state elections to the vanegated opposi- 
tion, which almost always managed to unite under some one 
banner sufficiendy to carry the current contest The border 
slave states were in general captured by the Americans, though 
throughout the rest of the South that organization had the 
same lack of success that had lately charactenzed its prede- 
cessor the Whig Party 

These results were facilitated by the continuation of the 
Democrats’ active pro-slavery policy, which angered all 
classes in the North Conservatives as vvcll as radicals loudly 
blamed tlie party for stirrmg up a supposedly settled question 
and tor overthrowing the hallowed Missoun Compromise 
This feeling was heightened by such developments as the 
Ostend Manifesto, the Walker fihbustcnng expcdiuons, and 
the Border Ruffian raids into Kansas By the first of these, 
Buchanan, now American minister to England, and the 
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American ministers to Frimee c'^of Cuba, 

southern Democrats, “ j ji,er expansion of slave 

„hieh would have “"f “*“* "/““^^murer setzed Niea- 
territory. By the second* a sou there, declared the 

ragua and, setting up his own pro-slavery men in 

country open to slavery. Y „ colonize 

Missouri, angered by an ^ invaded the territory, 

Kansas with New England Fr uj’ ery and set up their 

forcibly seized upon its election slavery, enacted 

own legislature which prompt y e^^ legality m 

laivs for its protection, „.orted by setting up their 

Kansas a crime. The northern as a free state, 

own government and applying 

Both sides rapidly armed and g territory. 

Before the end of 1856 civil wa K,now-Nothings 

The Election of 1856. By condemn- 

had split over slavery. The ‘ but at the same 

ing the repeal of the ^^‘'^^"^^habitants of the territories 
time affirming the right of affairs m their own 

“to regulate their domestic an withdrawal 

mode, subject only to the ^j .5 from their conven- 
or the majority of the former president 

tion. The remaining dclega attempts to set 

Fillmore, while the sccedcrs, after ^ rhg Repub- 

up independent tickets, generally acquiesced 
Ucan nomination. r jUp Ostend Mani- 

The Democrats placing him on a 

festo over Douglas and Presi en territories, “sym- 

platform of “popular sovereign^ America, and American 
pathy’ for the people "f ^,,0 last planks were 

ascendency in the 5 attempts at slavery expan- 

generally supposed to Republicans nominated 

sion into Nicaragua and Cu a. --.nnalitv 'rith a roman- 
Fremont of California — a stnkin^P^^ ^ platform which dc- 
tic record as a western explorer ^ territories and the 

manded the abolition of slavery i denounced the 

immediate admission of nsas. 
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Ostcnd Manifesto The donunantlv W hig origin of the part) 
was signalized by a plank favoring river and harbor impro\e- 
ments As for the WTugs themselves their convention de- 
nounced both the Republicans and Democrats as “sectional 
parties and endorsed Fillmore Their platform expressed no 
approval of the American Partv and announced no pnnciples 
except the restoration of peace m Kansas and the preseiva- 
tion of the Lnion This was calculated to appeal to the timor- 
ous in the border states much as the Know-Nothing platform 
was intended to please southern conservatives Yet in spite 
of increased votes m almost every slave state, the combined 
vote for Fillmore was less than two thirds of Scott’s Through- 
out New England the American vote fell off Nowhere in the 
North did Fillmore equal the Whig vote in the 1852 election 
Maryland was the only state to give its electoral vote for him 
The people evidently desired to settle the slavery extension 
question rather than dodge it, but as yet they preferred tlie 


TVBLL ■'t POPLLAR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF J856 


Ca d Jail 


Popular 1 eU 


Dt Mcraiit 

irUfSIetitfji 

Parliet 

AmeruM 

lames Buchanan Pres \ 

John C BrecLeftndge \ P j 

John C Fremont Pres \ 

William L Da>ton V P / ‘•^‘'P^Wtcanl 
Millard FiUmorc Pres 1 

Vndrew J Donelson V P / 

GemC Smith Pres lAbol uoa) 

1 838 169 

1,341 264 

230 

874 534 

Totals 

1 8a8 169 

1 341 494 

874 534 

Buchanan and Brcckcnndge 

Fremont and Da)ion 

Fillmoro and Done bon 

1~4 

ElrcloraJ 1 oil 

114 

8 

Tolab 

1'4" 

114 

8 


• Including 8 cicclon cbosci by ihc South Carolina Legislature 
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Democratic method of ‘'P°P'^“ g®;,[ the Republican 

lican one of absolum pro ^ ^ carrying all but 

achievement was sufficient y , New Jersey, and 

fire free states (C^"”=;l^'^X’s!ave stams but Maryland, 
Pennsylvania) which, with al gigcion the new 

nent for Buchanan.' In its firs P ^ ^^gat 

party had leaped to secon post ’ .j-y c,c,te was sub- 

as that which the IVhigs g^^mry, u being at 

stantially confined to one ' crossed the Mason- 

the peril of his life that any Republtca 

Dixon line. ^ ...-etc rf sained control of 

The Tariff of 1856. The Senate.' Be- 
the lower House and retained thci made 

fore the new Congress met, tmpojuant cna b^ 

in the tariff. The revenue P'T"' A nonpartisan 
time been outrunning tbc cost o jockeying between 

reduction tvas determined ^ ,^hich ensued did 

agricultural and manufacturing -^suited in a compromise 
not in the main follow party Imcs and re 

\>hich reduced rates on some been aroused 

factures. No partisan interc^ of 1857, which high-tarm 
by the legislation until the ani protective duties 

men like Greeley ghanan was concerned for 

As a Pennsylvanian, Prcsiden amended an increased 

the welfare of manufacturing and r Democratic 

tariff. This proposal was contrary pjjjed. A similar 

principles and no legislauon was steamship 

policy was reflected by the repeal of 

subsidy in 1856. . gp political interest wiM 

The Dred Scott Case. Mean Court to setde 

suddenly focused on an attemp Justice Taney, w o 

the slavery extension .gg„ Jackson’s chief "'1''''“ 

before mounting the bene Bank controversy, a 

and assistant in the United States 

. - Vermont and New Yoit 

.,.m„Uecu„uanwon.^--“”““ 

■' cast ballots for Gerrit Snuth 
* See T able 23 
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succeeded Marshall in 1836 and had been joined on tlie bench 
b\ other states rights strict constructionist judges, a majontv 
of the whole Court being residents of slave states Before this 
bod\ in 1856 came the case of one Dred Scott, a slave who had 
been taken from Missouri b\ his master first mto a free state 
and then into territorv declared free b> the Missouri Com- 
promise On his return to Missouri he had sued for his free 
dom first in the state courts and after losing there, then in the 
federal courts finalh taking his appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the Lnited States The lower federal court treated the 
state decision as settling the law of tlic case Scott’s residence 
elsewhere vvas there held to be wholly irrelevant as he was a 
slave b> Missouri Iav\ All but two members of the Supreme 
Court concurred in this view and were about to decide the 
case on that ground alone when hearing that the two north- 
ern dissenters would give opinions upholding the Missouri 
Compromise the southerners on the court decided to cover 
the whole ground raised m argument, intending thercbv 
‘ to quiet all agitation on the question of slaver) m the Terri- 
tories ’ 

Calhoun at the last of his life had advanced the opinion 
that since the territories were the common property of tlic 
C nion any citizen had a right to take any of his properlv 
there, including slaves This was now becoming the accepted 
southern view Mith an cve to having this declared the law 
one of the southern judges wrote Buchanan, the incoming 
President to urge a northern member of the Court to concur 
in deciding all the points raised and to inform the public m 
his inaugural that the question of slavery in the tcmtoncs 
was about to be settled by a Supreme Court decision Bu- 
chanan did both these things, and his urging of the northern 
justice proved effective ^Mmost immediately after his m- 
augurauon the court came out with a decision declanng the 
Missoun Compromise unconstitutional, holding incidentallv 
that a Negro could not be an /Vmencan citizen and hence had 
no right to sue in the federal courts Mr Juslicc Taney rc 
marked that at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
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Neg^oes were regarded as -so Ts 

rights which the white man was bound J j His 

.llcly quoted as being his ^ were 

views were concurred in by six of t i^,„,n,ers — and, 

attacked aU along the line by the north 

it was thought, with considerable 

that most of what was said " nro-slaverv prejudices 

of the case and that the judges a vtliich were not 

been led to attempt the settlenoent of qu«e.on 
of a judicial nature. The whole effee ^aiming that 

slavery contest, the southern trious^V de- 

their views were law, while J, give the North 

maitded that the court be recons i population, 

the preponderance it op^t tL P-haP= 

Their attitude m regard to the . ^b^tes with Doug- 

best expressed by Abraham Lincoln m his 
las a year later. “We think decisi eencral policy 

tions, when fully settled only by Amendments 

of the country, subject to be d be^,^ ^ revolution, 

of the Consutunon. . . . . ..„neous W e know 

But we think the Dred Scott dccisi . and we shall 

the Court has often overruled h® „ Hc also hinted that 

do what tve can to have it overru , between Tanev 

the decision was the product “ “ ^ be untrue but which 
and Buchanan, a charge no^v hpt\'.ecn the President 

.he rclauons which have been revealed between 

and the Court go far to excuse. Elections of 1858. 

The Lecompton Constitution ^ disorders m 

Meantime federal troops ha . ^-ol of its govern- 

Kansas, leaving the P^-'^ur'a state constitution which 
ment. They proceeded to rmirets but was 

was not to be submitted to th ^ of voting "for the 

to be offered with the ™the Constitution \sithout 

Constitution with Slavery” or already m the tem- 

Slavery.” If the latter ,,av left open to 

tory could still be held there, » ® free-state men refused to 

complete abolition. As a result. 
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vole on this Lecompton Constitution It was adopted “widi 
Slavery” When the question of the admission of Kansas 
came up in Congress, Douglas opposed it, causing a split in 
his pari> \v hich made him and a small body of followers to be 
separately counted jis Douglas or -Vnti Lecompton Demo- 
crats ' Lniting with the Republicans and about half tlie 
Know Nothings in Congress they were enough to defeat the 
admission measure but a substitute (the so called English 
Bill) was passed through the defection of a portion of the 
\nti Lccompiomtes ' Bv this law the voters of Kansas were 
given the choice between immediate admission under the 
Lecompton Constitution with a land grant to support their 
vchools and being compiclled to wait until their population 
would entitle them to one representative without any assur- 
ance of school aid The overture was ovenvhclmingly de- 
feated in Kansas a prelude to sweeping administration de- 
feats m the congressional elections * These were generally 
accomplished in the North by the Republicans and in the 
upper South by the American Party Pennsylvania being 
carried on the tanff issue by a fusion of both these parties 
with the Douglas Democrats 

The Lincoln-Douglas Debates Meantime Douglas was 
having trouble of his own Repudiated and proscribed by the 
administration for insisting on a fair vote m Kansas, he was 
still not accepted by the Republicans, who disliked his neu 
tralitv about slavery He did not care “whether it was voted 
up or down he said Tins would not do for the Republicans, 
who pitted Abraham Lincoln against him m his campaign 
for rcelcction as Senator Lincoln was now their leader m 
Illinois and had received the second highest number of votes 
for their vice presidential nomination in 1856 In the famous 
debates of this 1858 campaign Lincoln forced Douglas to 
avow that as a practical matter, even accepting the Drcd 
Scott decision, slavery could be excluded from the territories 
by “unfnendly legislation On this platform Douglas won 
his rcelcction, but all chances of southern support for the 

> Sfp Tabic 21 
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Presidency were none. At the ensuing session of Congress 
Douglas clashed with a number of southern S“a^s or cr .h.s 
Freeport Doctrine (so called from the nanre of ^ ^ 

he eLelated it), particularly f 

now rapidly succeeding to Calhoun’s postt.on of leadcrsh.p 

among the southern Democrats. Rrown's 

Thf Election of 1860. In .he next year 
raid on Harpers Ferry, which prf 10^^ 

sectional hostility. Southerners place 

and other encouragements to slave ,„.jde 

publicans. The most earnest disavow aU (s 

hy Lincoln in his Cooper Union .\ddress) " 

garded. By 1860 even the long-suffering ('kj-leston. 

found unity impossible. Its convention meeting^^^^ 

South Carolina, was . “P protection of slavery 

adoption of a platform ^ ^ of the delegates 

in the territories led to the withdra a new con- 

from the lower South. These to produce the 

vention, tvhile the remaining me leading candi- 

required ttvo-thirds majority for Douglas the r 
date. Both groups adjourned to ^ dte remnants of 

Meanwhile the other parties ac ' , ^he Constitutional 
the Whig and American groups ° constitution of the 

Union Party on the sole platform enforcement of the 

country, the union of the states, a Whigs in 

laws’^ thereby repeating «h= “aneuver^^ 

1856. This group nominated Jon 

The Republicans nominated L.jn which denounced the 

on an anti-slavery-cxtcnsion P ^ • ,jon of Kansas as a 

Dred Scott decision, demanded e party to the 

free state, and for the fim. ““'X ” 
principle of tariff protection. nrinciplcs of Hamilton 

much motivated by devotion to Democrats as uell 

and Clay (for the party carrying the pivotal 

as former ^Vhigs) as by the n 

industrial state of Pennsylvania . . j fmd union still 

The Democratic conventions reassem 
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impossible Further secessions from the original body took 
place Finally, by a mere majonty vote, it placed Douglas 
in the field on a popular sovereignty platform The secedcrs 
united to nominate Breckenndge of Kentucky, Mr Buchan- 
an s Vice President, on their slavery protection basis, both 
platforms demanding the acquisition of Cuba in identical 
terms The Buchanan adimmsCration availed itself of the 
abandonment of the two-thirds rule by the Douglas conven- 
uon to pronounce it irregular and to transfer its support to 
Breckenndge 

In the ensuing election Douglas, although second in the 
popular vote, earned only Missouri and a part of the electoral 
votes of New Jersey Bell took the border states of Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee This left Breckenndge the rest 
of the slave states and Lincoln all the free states except for the 


TVBLE 22 POPULAR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF i860 


CanJiJjifi 

Popular 1 ott 

- ^ _ , CortsUlulmul 

Rfpublaan OrmoctUte fjnio* 

VbrahaiQ Lincoln Pre« \ 
Hannibal Hamlin V P / 
biephffn A Douglas Pres ) 
Hcrschel V Johnson V P j 
Jolm C Breckenndge Pres \ 
Joseph Lane VP J 

John Bell Pres \ 

Eiliiard Eseirit V P | 

I 866 452 

1,376,947 

849 781 

588 879 

Toials 

Linci In and Hamlin ' 

Douglas and Johnson I 

Bret Irnndge and Lane 

Ik-ll and Eserett 

t 866 452 2 226,728 5S8 879 

Elnloral 1 olt 

ISO 

12 

72* 

39 

Toials 

180 84* 


• Including 8 elfctora chotrn by the South Carolina legislature 
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TABLE 23 PARTY LINES IN CONGRESS BURLNG THE 
TABLE 23. ™ PERIOD 



• Speaker elected from thb p^Y ^avs 9? 

t Thu House passed the Tanff of Yeas 87, Nass 64 

tTU.Hom=p.,«d «htW'l“"^™” ' m New 

I This House passed the act esubiisn g 

^^exico: Yeas 103; Nays 97 Bdl Yeas Ul, NaY* 10° 

<1 Thu House passed the Kan^ “ ,22, Nays 72 

II Tha Hou., pa»=d ,20. N«,, U2- 

tt This House passed the English Bhi- 

1 I The ever-incrcasing demands 

New Jcncy votes for Do“S'“ rfestroved the Whigs had at 
for slavery extension which ha its opponents in 

las, divided die Democrats and had placed PP 
control of the federal administration. 

„. CIVIL 

, The outbreak of the C.nl War 

New Party Alignments. slaverv question — to 

subordinated everythir^ even Ponsututional Union 

that of preserving the Union. 
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Party disappeared as though it had never been,^ its northern 
members practically all coming into the Republican ranks 
In the deep South nearly all of them were borne a\va> on the 
suirhng tide of secession but in the border states a group of 
ilu-'C old ^Vhlgs and Amencam led b\ Crittenden united 
w ith such Douglas Democrats as Senator Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee to form a Lmon party Their members in 
Congress ’’ cooperated with the Republicans to win the war, 
although unable to agree with them about slavery 

The Breckenndge Democrats m the lower South sierc in 
the main leaders in the secession movement Those in the 
upper South, while more hesitant, generally ended by joining 
the Rebellion Among these latter was Breckenndge himself, 
w ho received the rank of major general from the Confederate 
Si itcs and fought through the war on that side 

The outbreak of hostilities placed the northern Democrats 
in 1 \cr\ difficult siiuation They had long been predicting 
that secession would be the result of an anti-slavery victory at 
the polls Now secession had come and they were called upon 
to take forcible action to suppress it Douglas, while he li\ed, 
strove to hold the party together in support of the Union 
\fter his sudden death in 1861 it broke up into Peace and \Var 
factions These, of course, arc only general divisions within 
each of which there were strong differences of opinion Few 
War Democrats for instance, would approve Lincoln’s sus- 
pension of the wnt of habeas corpus, few Peace Democrats 
would actually aid the South Those who did were called 
“Copperheads’ and brought odium on their whole party 
The absorption of the late American Party leaders into the 
Republican organization at the beginning of the war did much 
to confirm the Irish vote in its already well fixed Democratic 
allegiance 

^Var time Politics and the Election of 1864. Very carlv 
in the war Union tickets, fusing the Republicans and 

* Except for a peculiar local survnal in New yorL See Dc Viva Sianw"^ 
Alexander » // \ra tori (Sew \oit Hcnr) lloIiaiiJ 

Co, 1909). vol IM.pp J7 3; 7>andrujie » See Fable 28. p IBt' 
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Democrat, were 

.mporant states. These proved less successfu as *e 

prolonged and anti-slavery policy c^e m 
LmiaL the actions of dte Lincoln Admtnts^^ The 

term elections were disastrous, a joint epu 

ist majority of more than three to one 

tedneed to one of only °->"7;:rn. Demoerat.c, 
portant state elections at the sain 

the most significant of these pCThaps g ^ ^ ^ 

tio Seymour as Governor of Ivew o Gcttssburg 

Union reaction on the strength mihtars caro- 

and Vicksburg, but by the summer of 1864 the mi ^ 

paign had apparently f'^n, ^rm kerning 

fidng thousands of lives i’* -ceding so uiispectacularly 
result, and Sherman tvas P~'7'"f of its im- 

on his Atlanta campaign as to pr .,ctorv m the prcsi- 

pending brilliant success. ’'■'77 (ar from certain. Many 
dential election of that '.'“7 .esirabihty of renominating 
party members doubted the 

, 1 . differences which had divided 

This was partly a result of d.ffercn 

the Republicans throughout ^ Radicals of the 

compelled to maintain a ’’^la" Abolilionists such as 

party, led by former Free So Conservatives, 

Chal;, now Lretary of the Treasury and the Co- 

mostly former Whigs and ^ ^lle Radicals \vho 

now Secretary of State. In the be merciful to 

weredispleased, for Lincoln show ^vithout insistence 

rebels and to reconstruct the sou e r ^ extremists 

oncompleteNegrosuffrage f ".^n L-enUon and 

now actually bolted the regu ar P j-gj-onstruction by 

again nominated Fremont on a p j^gn and the 

Congress on the basis of the abso u e prosecution 

confiscation of rebel property . » . abolition of slaverv . 

of the war without compromise an j substance of 

propositions which formed almost the complete 

' b<-e Table 28. 
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the platform of the later regular convention that renominated 
Lincoln 

This latter convention can hardly be called strictly Re- 
publican because, although its summons was issued by the 
Republican >.ational Committee, it was addressed to all 
supporters of the Lnion For the time being the term “Re- 
publican was in abevance and that of “Unionist” was 
substituted To make it clear that the new alliance was a 
matter of real substance a southern War Democrat, Andrei' 
Johmon of Tennessee was accorded the Vice Presidential 
nomination 

The Democrats in convention at Chicago essayed a union 
of their factions b\ the extraordinary expedient of givTng the 
Peace men the platform and the War men the nomination 
The platform denounced Republican interference with civil 
liberties declared for states rights and the freedom of elec- 
tions pronounced the war a failure, and demanded a cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the setdement of all questions by a 
national convention The nominee was McClellan, the mag- 
netic general who had organized the army of the Potomac 
and then proved able to do so little with it in the field 

The victories of Mobile and Atlanta soon “knocked the 
bottom out of the Chicago platform,” but it vvas still doubtful 
V'hethcr Lincoln could vvm without the Fremont Radicals. 
\ deal seemed necessary, and their weakness made easy terms 
}X5s«ible In return for the resignation of the most conserva- 
tive member of the Cabinet,* the whole Fremont ticket was 
v'lthdrawn The united Republican, or Union, Party then 
went forward to an electoral sweep, carrying Maryland, 
Missouri, West Virginia and all the free states except New 
jersev and leaving to the Democrats only three states and 21 
electoral votes ’ The Union party m Congress obtained more 
than a thrcc-co one majority in both Houses * 

' Not Sc^vard Qiase (tail mcaOy resigned and was soon a/cer appointed 

Qiirf Jusuce of the Supreme Court 

• See Table 24 

* See Table 28 
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ftf^TORAL votes in the 

TABLE 24. ELECTION OF 1864 



Abraham lincoln, Pres. \ 
Andrew Johnson, V. P. J 
George B. McClellan, Pres. I 

George H. Pendleton, V P. ) 


•> 213,665 (Horae sotc) ^ 

33 ■’48 (Soldiers vote ) 


Lincoln and Johnson 
McClellan and Pendleton 


Total votes counted . • 

Seceded states not voting • 
Seceded states votes rejectedt 
Elector died • . ■ • 


Authorized electoral v 


2,330,552 1,635,985 

EtfCtoral i'ol‘ 

212 


J\'ol Counted 


21 


1 (Nev ) 


legtslau on for absent voung 
• Prior to thU election a number of states passed legtsl 
by their citizens m miUtary service Tennessee and Louisiana returned 

t Provisional state “Stem rejected by Congress 

electoral votes for Lincoln only to have mem j 

• « The eleven secedea 
The Problem of Recoostruction. engaged in their 

states did not take part in this elecuon, failure of their 

own sanguinary effort for indepen . jain for serious 

attempt, however, was already su Union, Party 

internal strife to develop in the epu > “reconstructed” 

on the question of how the already practically 

when returned to the Union, ^slavery certain by 

abolished, and its end was ab°u^o ® ^vere what 

the Thirteenth Amendment. ^ in the southern 

the position of the newly freed Negro white superiors, 

community, what his relation to rights. Before these 

what were to be 

could be settled, the tvar tta statesman nas 

the hand of an assassin. The mat, 

«e Table 28 , n ' 

’ l or Lo.r of .he House oo this .'vrocodmeiit sc 
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gone and the greatest problem the nation had e\er faced wui 
left to be settled b\ enraged fanatics 

\ sharp question at once arose o\er ilic right of the seceded 
elates to be restored to their normal position in the Lnion. 
Lincoln had undertaken to set up state governments in tlirce 
of these commonwealths a fourth (Virginia) had maintained 
the mere shadow of a loval authority throughout the war, 
and Johnion now proceeded to set up civ il gov ernments in the 
remiininsj seven When Congress reassembled in December 
186'' It was confronied with persons elected under the aus 
pice of these uovernmenis and claiming to be Congres-men 
and Senators of the Lnited Suies Vfter some hcsitauon, 
idmis on was refused on the ground that it was for the Icgi'* 
lati\ c branch and noi for the c\ecuuvc to decide v\hcn a state 
had been properK reconstructed This laid the issue for the 
coming congresLsional clecuon whether the seceded state' 
should immcdiaielv come back into the Union as of right or 
w hether C^nstress could keep them out unul sausfied vnili die r 
governmental conduions 

Behind this las the deeper problem of the position of the 
Negro m ihe southern states The Radicals who were now 
rapidlv gaming control of Congress wished to protect him t 
the pos ession of equal rights with the white man m even 
respect and even toevtend to him the vote Thc> were amused 
bv legislation of the new state governments w Inch placed mans 
rcstnctioas on the frccdnien The Radicals believed that lh<>c 
laws were paving the wav for a return of slavcrj To cotnlwt 
this ihev vs ishcd to continue the operations of the Frecdmen s 
Bureau w Inch had undertaken to protect the blacks during tl c 
war and to pass legislation dirccUv piotcctmg them again t 
discnminauon \itcmpt5 at diese objccu met with the Pre^ 
dent s displeasure and while die Freed men s Bureau measure 
v\a-s passed over his veto it proved clTccuvc against die Ci' 1 
Rights Bill 

''Congress also took action submitting to the states the Four* 
teciilh vVmcndmcnt ' which disqualified most of the promincrt 

' '«\ Table 28 n. { for lioiuc \ote 
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Confederates from holding office led by 

Negro suffrage. The Co„^« Lincoln pchcy of 

the President, opposed 3" ®^„thern states back as 

pardon, conciliation, and getting nossible. They 

Liking members of the Umon as ^i^Lt of 

acre opposed to Negro suffrage ““ ,e or to 

Congress to interfere in the 

place conditions upon Its return to e Lination uas 

Straightening of Party Tb“L„al elections of 

ovcnihelmingly defeated m the c party ^ 

186S,' uhich incidentally saw an en ^^Lile the 

The Republicans resumed *'^Ltempts to call itself “Con- 
opposing combination, after a ^Lmies’ designation of 

servative,” generally acquiesced m its enem 
the whole group as “Democrats. Mason-Dixon 

This came about largely because “ “ a Democrat 

line almost no one who had not a. sonie nme ,ys 

has to be found among the Presi r-ctors; lohnson’s own 

was so can be attributed to attitude of the South 

hot-headed mismanagement, an -—praniptu speeches and 
The President was given to ‘ P led on into 

he had no control of his temper. ^ sacrvficing the 

disgusting altercations by the jeers ^ citizens that the 

dignity of his office and surely not to be 

po\\er of setting up ne\v State govern slaving 

trusted to such an individual rnnhis and New Orleans, 

of many Negroes in great nots m * e p jjaiion of the 
together with the almost unamm P convinced 

Fourteenth Amendment by t c so ynethods of recon- 

most northern men that more forceful metn 

struclion were necessary. strength of such con- 

The Reconstruction Acts. n Congress passed the 

victlons, the new the Lincoln-Johnson 

first of the Reconstruction Acts abolishing 

‘ See Table 28 u both the supporter, ai't' Pn^ident 

• As the term N%as claimed by bo* dropprd 

Johnson, it became of tK> us® 
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governments m all the seceded states except Tennessee and 
placing them under military rule until new civil authorities 
were constituted This was only to be done by conventions 
elected without discrimination of color The legislatures to be 
chosen must ratify the Fourteenth Amendment Most of the 
prominent Confederates were disqualiHed from holding office 
or even voting, and to top all it was required that the new 
state constitutions receive the approval of Congress 

The Johnson Impeachment In pursuance of these rule', 
all but three of the seceding states had resumed full federal 
relations by the time of the 1868 election Meantime the farce 
of the Johnson impeachment had been played The Radicals 
in Congress impressed by rash talk on the part of the Presi- 
dent, had decided that hi$ removal was essential to the safety 
of the government They enacted laws which his known 
opinions compelled him to regard as unconstitutional and 
then sought to impeach him for violating them The prosecu- 
tion failed by one vote of the needed two-thirds in the Senate, 
and only a resort to the well-worn “Jackson formula” in the 
nomination of General Grant saved the Republican Party 
from electoral disaster 

III THE CREATION OF THE SOLID SOUTH 

Failure of the Union Party The destruction of the 
Lincoln-Johnson governments by Congress ruined the mou 
promising effort to create a white Union or Republican party 
in the southern States Johnson and his “illustrious prede- 
cessor ’ ‘ had planned to unite the few thoroughgoing southern 
loyalists with the remnants of the old Whig, Constitutional 
Union, and American parties that had been reluctantly 
swept into secession The leading secessionists had in general 
been Democrats The feeling between them and their former 
political opponents had been kept alive through the war and 
embittered by the failure of secession The Conservative hope 
of making of this group a true Union Party, which would sup- 

' Johnson habitually relerred lo Lincola by (lus phrase 




.esul. of .he wa. and 

Negroes whose knowledge or nu ^ , Radical Recon- 

.herfor the vote, was completely dashed by Rad.ca 

struction. Rceonstruct.on Acts was to 

The immediate effect ot me romoletely coin- 

make the party line and the co or me w hites re- 

cident in the states thereby that party 

mained on the Republican side ■” f .ttany were 

a trained leadership. Of the few “ the manip- 

mere adventurers out to fill their pM . °Some of these 

ulation of the votes of the unmstruc the 

few were of native origin; "t^. f ..scalawags,” 

North, The former were popularly known 

and the latter as “carpetbaggers. , -r -ihe common- 

The Election ot 1868. All u reorganized 

wealths subject to the Reconstrucuo 

and readmitted to Congress m urn g- stood on a plat- 

ot 1868. Grant, as the R"Pf^'g“"„"truct,on measures, which 
form squarely endorsing the R as “usurpations, 

were roundly denounced by t e They pointed out 

unconstitutional, revolutionary, an v j^adical Republi- 

that in order to carry out this . nrerogativcs and 

cans had stripped the SuDremc Court m order to 

had curtailed the power of t Acts unconstitu- 

prevent it from declaring the Reco nominee, Neither 

tional. Seymour of New Yor- was opposition to 

the platform nor his governorship majority 

Lincoln’s war measures was such 3S conflict 

of an electorate among w'hom t ® Reconstruction had 

still lingered. Add to this the ac ^ there could be 
placed votes in the hands of l e ^^^,^y^elmingly,' leaving 

only one result. Grant was el^tea Louisiana, 

the Democrats only Delaware, ^ Oregon. 

Maryland, New Jersey, New 'iork, 

The Fifteenth Amendment. Negro suffrage 

rated the Fifteenth Amendment, 

‘ Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas 
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TVBLE 25 POPULAR ^ND ELECTOR \L VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDEVTIAL EIXCTION OF 1868 


CanJidalfS 

Popular 1 olt 


Rrpailtcan 

Democratic 


Losses S Gram Pres \ 
Schu>ler Colfax V P 

Horauo Seymour Pres t 

Franca P Blair \ P / 

3 102 833 

2 703 249 


Totals 

3 102 833 

2 "03 249 


Gram and Colfax 

Seymour and Blair 

214 

Eiecloral lole 

80 

\ol loir- 

Total votes cast 

Seceded states still excluded 

21. 

80 

2i 

Aulhonaed electoral vote 

1 "" 

80 

23 

* Including i electors chosen bv the Florida Legislalure 


as a requirement upon all states, had been passed by Congress, 
where the Republicans still had far more than the two*thiids 
vote neccssar> to amend the Constitution ' 

Grant and Reconstruction Grant himse]/, while inclined 
to oppose disenfranchisement of the e\*Confcderates, went 
the whole \va> in earning out the other mam features of the 
Radical program Georgia under\scnt a new congressional 
reconstruction consequent upon the cvciusion of Negroes 
from scats in her legislature, and extensive legislation was 
passed placing the guirdianship of the new]} acquired rights 
of the Negro in the federal courts In spite of all this, the 
southern slates began to fall bach into Democratic control 
The plan for ruling that section means of the Negro had 
been productive of little but corruption and disorder, which law 
the Radical Republicans attributed wholl> to the action of the 
southern whites through such agencies as the Ku Klux Klan 
Congress struck at tiicsc b> legislation placing great aulhoniy 
■ Sec Table 28, □ tor svtc id the House 
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-j prant availed himself of this 

in the hands of large part of South Caro- 

poner and took action which put a 1 g P 

Una under "as at least ques- 

The consututionahty of ‘“a Pro J' military 

tionable, and it furnished a an 

usurpation against the Presid ' to the southern 

uirnagainsttheapplicatiW^^ three 

states, rkheady 

remaining “unreconstrucl constitutional provisions 

return to the Union without a op o removang simi- 

dhenfranchising the Go^M'^^^teenth Amendment had 
hr disabilmes imposed b> l Radical opposition, 

passed Congress in the teeth o s * . similar ques- 

The Party Split in "here in 1870 

lion had split the . 'me regular nominations 

a so-called Liberal faction state on the issue 

and, fusing with the Democrat, clause disfran- 

of removing from the State onsu u ^ favorable 

chising former Confederates l^^/^rmpathy of promi- 

to other reform demands and alienated 

atm leaders in and out of Congress 

by the various abuses P' T^a^fied elements united in 

The Election of 1872. T i nominating Horace 

1872 to form the Liberal Re(>ublican Tribune. Half 

Greeley, the famous editor ® ^ ' ^n of Grant. NMiile 

their platform ^vas de%-oied to a e maintenance of 

insisting on strict equality oi declared for the restoration 
the post-war amendnim^ *'r.„rfederates and a reversion to 

of the political rights of the ex- „_nt in the states where 

ci\il authority and local Mean\%hile a new move- 

federal militar>' force had mterlered^^ 

merit had also appeared m ^ Democrats had hi 1871 

caUed “New Departure” the tjm legitimate 

adopted a platform “accepung ^ amendments to the 

results of the war,” including t e po <■ -img quite general 
Federal Constitution. This bespoke at , 




See Chap. Vll 
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in party, which was now signalled by 

of Greeley and the Liberal with 

what surprising maneuver ^ ^ his new sup- 

which their candidate had always 

powers. Preelev proved too much for 

Under the circumstances Greeley p O’ Conor, a 

some of the Democrats to sw ow, ^ prosecuting 

prominent New York lawyer ™ Straight-Out Demo- 
the Tweed Ring, was nominal . by the recently 

cratic ticket. This nomination was endorsed Oy 

organized Labor Reform Party^ Republicans renominated 
Against these * r.hLi Reconstruction, for 

Grant on a platform endorsing overwhelm- 

which the ensuing campaign Democratic-Liberal 

ing victory. With a better nomi Greeley, hotvever, 

Republican coalition might have w ■ ^ generally 

was anathema .0 the Democrats and I 

had no confidence in him. « «mercency, as the erratic 
emotional and wavering m times o \*/ar \vas held to 

course ofhisnetvspapcr throughout crushingly 

prove. With these elements ^ud doing much 

defeated, carrying no state outsi jg(33. 

worse generally than the Greeley’s strength of both 

Such a defeat was too muc casting of 

body and mind. He died insane him scat- 

thc popular vote. Most of the e ^hree persisted 

tered their votes among other can i ’ their ballots 

in voting for a dead man and votes for Grant 

rejected. Congress also certificate and threw out 

on a mere informality in the e party had its 

the double returns from " t_te government.- 

owm organization claiming to be ^ 

» .<.,Lp.„cd » -V U.., m.» " 

pledged to support dies before their 
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Returning White Supremacy. The situation in Louisiana 
was the ultimate logical result of placing the chief political 
power in a community in the hands of its least instructed class 
Such an extreme could only be reached where that class, the 
newlv enfranchised blacks, was at its greatest strength In 
the more populous border states, with their smaller Negro 
populations, a more normal regime was very quickly restored 
Those states of the deeper South that possessed substantial 
white populauons considerably outnumbering the blacks were 
but little later returned to white (which now meant Demo- 
cratic) control Only m states whose scanty population made 
white cooperation difficult and in those where the black 
population was especially dense was Republican control 
prolonged Even m these the desperation of the whites, fight- 
ing indiscnmately with the weapons of fear, force, and fraud, 
gradually gamed its objectives Nothing but Grant’s scanda- 
lous use of federal troops maintained carpetbag governments 
in three soutliern states ' down to the end of his administra- 
tion 

Resulu of Negro Suffrage It was plain that giving the 
Negro the vote had lost rather than gained the South for the 
Republican Party It was plain also that the Negro question 
was beginning to pail on the North Everywhere that the 
uninstrucied black, vote was m existence it was the chief de- 
pendence of political corruptionists Congress found it neces- 
sary to abolish self-government m the District of Columbia 
in order to oust a vile political ring elected by Negro votes 
and headed by a personal friend of President Grant This and 
other malodorous scandals turned the people against the 
Administration In 1874 the Democrats regained control of 
the lower House of Congress for the first time since the Civil 

please If ihc lea<ling candidate ahould die, the eJeclon pledged to him nugh* 
actually choose a President Thu danger might be obviated by simply eliminat- 
ing the actual electon and counting each slate at its current number of electoral 
i Dies for the candidate receiving a plurality therein Thu might be better than 
direct popular etecuon xhich xouSd disconcert exuung poUucal anangeinenu 
and open up liie whole quesuon of the Negn> sole in southern stales. 

I lunda, Louisiana, and South CaiuUna 




war. .he Senate remaining Republican by a considerable 

-rtgro issue was. in P>^ "™n;:‘:lSn 

ouh” but an '>PP““”2' llid returned to Congress a 

em question. The 187-1 ele comtnonls called 

good many former ^ command held bv a 

“Rebel Brigadiers” f™” P“'“ „av to office had been 

number of them during the w . disqualiheations im- 

opened by an extensive removal <>t ^ o,ed to 

piSsed by the Fourteenth Amendm^t. JbeV no J 
abolish the few remaining di^ House, countered 

of Maine, lately Republican Sl^akc ^8 former 

\dth an amendment excluding J g^p. 

Confederate President, from the Davis’ 

ported this with very . r Union prisoners 

alleged responsibility for misirea making 

during the war, to tvhtch the 

heated replies that offended nort ^Qitiated the practice 

ThecLpaignof 1876. Blame bar- 

of “waving the bloody shirt, t a ’ , T>gnubUcan votes, 
barities and atrocities of ‘8' j any principles 

This practice was almost ennrelym 5audicrners 

higher than hatred of ■''b'b xhis policy was expressed 

and of the Democrats as their aflies. e ^ (j„i„ly 

in the Republican platform or Negro) \%hich 

separate from that sv-mpathy ""idi ttea- 

denounced the Democratic ^ ational Capitol the scnti- 

son,” shown by “applauding in t e n^ “sending Union 

meats of unrepentant rebellion _f_jpj.atc soldiers to the 
soldiers to the rear and promotmg Confedera 
front.” . , ^ _ a candidate. Grant 

Some difficulty 'vas found m se ^ term, but against this 
had shown %villingness to accept meant to 

was raised the cry of man in power for an 

imply the danger of retainmg a argument 

indefinite length of tune, cspeci 


* See Table 28. 
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raised by Grant’s supporters that he was the only sure guar* 
antee of the country against a new rebellion It \vas generally 
felt that his administration of civil office is as not one that 
merited the endorsement of another term The House 
adopted an anti third term resolution by an ovenvhelming 
sole only eighteen Republicans voting in the negative This 
disposed of the Grant candidacy, leaving Blame as the out- 
standing aspirant in the field 

The latter might easily have earned off the nomination but 
for two disasters that befell him on the cveof the convention 
First a House investigating committee got wind of the so- 
called Mulligan Letters ’ which seemed to show that he had 
used the influence of his office as Speaker for moneymaking 
purposes Second he suffered a sunstroke which prostrated 
him and made it momentarily doubtful whether he would be 
capable of undergoing the strain of presidential office 

The Blaine candidacy fell squarely m the path of the on- 
rushing reform movement which is to be discussed in the ncNt 
chapter After the Mulligan Letters vvcrc revealed he still 
might have been nominated but in all probability he could 
not have been elected On the other hand, his supporters and 
those of various ‘legatees of Grant” in the convention were 
strong enough to prevent the choice of any outstanding re- 
former as the nominee The convention turned to the capable 
bui colorless Ha>cs then serving his third term as Governor 
of Ohio The Democrats nominated Tildcn, the reform 
Governor of New York, on a reform platform 

\lthough Ha>cs was the candidate the Republican cam- 
paign centered around the issue made by Blame Hayes 
himself urged stress on the “dread of a solid South (and) 
rebel rule ’ It was a good campaign cry, though as an ac- 
tuality the Solid South was something long past preventing 
The Democrats ignored the Republican issue and stuck to the 
record of the Grant Administration, a thing so bad as to admit 
substantially of no defense 

The Contested Election Clccuon day brought out an 
immense vote ilirougbout the country and it soon became 
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• , ij Kf* * * § pxceedinely close. It clearly 

evident that the result would | southern states 

w ould turn on the electoral ^ ^ Two of these * 

where Republican eontro TUden but in each the so- 

showed an apparent j, districts on the 

called “returning board tlucw ^Togrocs to give the 

grounds ot fraud and — "re sen. » Congress 
electoral votes to Hayes. Dou .v where rather clear 

from these states and from two somewhat insubstan- 

Repnbhean victories w^e „sal vote to the Demo- 

tial grounds. The asvardmg of one elec 

crats would give them the whom authority 

Unfortunately, it was by no mea Constitution, 

was vested to determine such a contes . 

«. POPUhat. -r ' - 

presidential ELEClU-^i 




Samuel J. TUden, Pres. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, V. R 
Rutherford B Hayes, Pres 
WilUamA Wheeler, V P 1 


»uiiainA t>neeici, ’ * ' I 

Peter Cooper, Pres. \ (Greenback*) 

Samuel F C^, V. P j 

Green Oay Siruth, Pres V (ProhibtnooT) 

Gideon T. Stewart, V F / i,«tl 

James B. Walker. Pres \ (Amencan 

Donald Kirkpatnck, V. P- i 


TUden and Hendneks . • I ^ ~ 

Hayes and Wheeler -I 185 

Electoral \ole as countc 


* See Chap VI 

t See Chap. VII. 

t Ssc Chap. IV. p ^ Colorado UBoIaWW 

§ Includins 3 electors chosen t>y Carolin 

* * ! Oregon and Soutn 

’ Florida and Louisiana 

•See Table 27. 
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TABLE 28 PARTY LINES IN CONGRESS DURING THE 
PERIOD OF CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 
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Ujaon 
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Drm^ 
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1861-63 

31 

8 

10 

105* 

30 

43 

58 
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36 
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9 

102* 
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39 
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42 
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42t 
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1867-69 

40 


14 , 
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49 1 

41 1 

1869 71 
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11 

170* 
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Rrpubluo' 

u 


Rfpubluans 
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" ''pcaker elected by ihi» party 

^ Ttui House parsed the Thirteenth Ainendmeni Yeas 119 Na>i 56 
i Thu House passed the Fourteeoih Amendment Yeas 158 Nap 36 
S n IS House passed the Fifteenth Amendment Yeas 144 Nap 44 
^ Thu House passed the Ku Klux Act Teas 118 Nap 91 
Thu House passed the act for resumng specie payments ^eai 156 
Navs 88 

1 1 Tee Chap \ I 

in dccrccine: tlial the electoral votes should be counted in the 
presence of Cons;ress had neglected to sa> by whom the count 
was to be made The Republicans contended that the Presi 
dent of the Senate the oilicial designated by the Constitution 
to open the election ccrpficatcs should decide all contests 
while the Democrats claimed that such authontj could be 
vested onl) in Congress as a vvholc On such an issue nven 
were willing once more to brave the chances of civil war 
Wiser opinions fortunately pre\aikd A compromise was 
evolved tihercb) both parties joined to refer the dispute to an 
electoral commission of fifteen members chosen equally from 
cdch House of Congress and from the Supreme Court Tins 
Ixxly by a strictly pariisan vote (8 to 7) determined all lln^ 
tjiuslions involved in favor of Hi\cs 






■ . tl.p last federal troops supporting 

Asifbyatadtagreemen h 

the carpetbag governments m organizations 

a year of Hayes' ‘™‘ *■= 

faded and disappeared. Aftw Negro 

publicans’ attempt “ ^ 7 ,hc Lies there u ere left 

vote was definitely aba > u,<.h has since been their 

to the complete Democratic control which 

normal situation. 

authorities and evaluatioas 
.The general authorities Ch“Pt« ahojo 

An important new 7?“'“!^, h uihoritS useful in connection w i h 
XI™I,Krt<Sm,t,C1868-76h A“^“;‘"„„rion include Sie xr 
the ami-slavery side ot ^ His oni.al 

“Underground c "t C Smith’s History of the h f^y 

Society (1895), PP- 395^05; T- C Smith G.rr,; W' 

and Free Soil Parties in '/ R^flubhean Party (1^30). 

(1939); Crandall’s A popular treatment of som^ 

and Curtis’ Republican Parly ( D.f,^(,ii(cn Party (1928, 1931) 
value is to be found in Myers f J" ,he American and 

nativhm and anti-Cathohesm d m" (,538), Scisco s 

earlier parties see nm). a Columbia Univers. s 

Muted Hdtmm lit A'(t« Jf? „( ,he Know-Nothings 

Study; and McMasters’ ^material is available on the 

in his With the Fathers (1896)_. Wh Richardson’s "Co^stitu- 

Constitutional Union Party is to be ta d j4U ,66, 

tional Union Party of I860” m 11 (1871). For 

and in Cokeman’s Ltjr if >*« J ^ p„,y MsvemtMs (1916). 

Liberal Republican Party see Ha^ important eke 

Parti. Data for the xparate study of 

tions of the period are to be ^ (,860), Fite's 

If 1860 (1911), ^"''""eral ai.lvsb u '"“"r* L" 

Presidmlid Election ( 1906 )- Abraham Ltnoola to F’on 

Ewing's Freud, dial Eleetraru from Abraha 

Rooreoelt (1940). . . „^esfot more detailed studs met 

Among the mult.ple-volome „/ ,b, Vn.ted Sum 8, nee 

lion should be made ol addtnonal volumes ot the 

theCatl War (1917-37) ^^^IwesUord Edennon. South 
“American Nation Series” ,4, Old H'-'- 17“""'"'' 

Parue, and Slater,. Chadw.cks Caamr , 
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Rfconstruciion, Political and Economic, Hosmcr’s Appeal to Anns and his 
Outcome oj the Ciul War, and Spare’s J^attonal Development Blames 
Ticenty Years in Congress (1884) is \ery informative if used with due 
caution in regard to the bias of the wnier and his participation in 
the events chronicled 

There are many useful biographical works besides those already 
named among them the lutobiograp/iy oj Thurlow Weed (1883), 
I'lerct s \lemoir oj Charles Sumner (1893), Curtis’ Lije oj Buchanan 
(1883), Shockers Salmon Portland Chase (1874), Hart's Salmon P 
Chase (1899) in the ‘ Amencan Statesmen Senes,” Nevin’s Fremoni 
( 1 928) Carr s and Johnson s lives of Stephen A Douglas (1909 and 
1908 respcctivclv), and the ever-multiplying biographies of 
Lincoln Lincoln’s own irorJtr (Federal Edition, 1905) are not to 
be Ignored by those seeking a real understanding of the penod * 

Individual issues may be studied in Ray's Repeal oj the Missouri 
Compromise (1908), Fleming’s Documentary History oj Reconstruction 
(1906-07) and Stanwood’s Amntean Tan§ Controversies tn the 
teenth Century (1903) For state political siiuactons at times reaching 
national importance see Alexander’s Political History oj the State (j 
\«i }ork (1906, 1909) and Sioussai’s “Tennessee and National 
Political Parties 1850-1860,” Annual Report oj the American Historical 
Society (1914), Vol [ 




Chapter VI 

THE RISE or MODERN ISSUES 


I. reform 

Hie people had tired of meant at that 

Stridently demanding reform. J considcra- 

dme by this mueh abused ,7"*“ ^^ts 

don of certain then recent poliucaj de P ^ y; i,avc 
Effects of the Civil war die ad- 

seen that political moraUiy rea u-rdlv have been ex- 

minUtration of Buchanan. sank rapidly 

pected to improve dunng passions, parnsan 

lower after that conflict. ^ consideration of 

hatred had reached such a point ^ ysTien 

honesty or even decency had been su matter 

Thaddeus Stevens could say ^s he was “our 

if a member of Congress was a rase ^ for his 

rascal,” when Ben Buder was acc at Johnson 

attempts to coerce Senators Republican Party 

impeachment case, it was of the Tweed 

had fallen to a very low estate. P"“'‘‘“^ca s were no 

Ring in Neiv YcrU showed ".“^““uite nanirai.y 
better. In the majority party , ma to iv ink at cor- 

from a situation dominated by faMti« .^dllin'^ to simulate 
rupiion to one controlled by po . Heseneracion %vas 

fanaticism. The most obvious result of dus a g 

the ever-growing abuses of the O ' flowed the regular 

The Spoils Systenu " Republicans, a coune 

practice by replacing Democrats because some of the 

vvhich was the more easily acquiesced ^cca 
incumbents were subject to suspicion 
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also compelled, houever, mhis policy of ummng the war at all 
costs, to appoint and remo\e Republicans at the behest of 
Senators, Congressmen, and other politicians whose support 
of war policies was \ual> and this almost regardless of con- 
siderations of the fitness of the appointees 

Johnson in his fight against Radical Reconstruction, made 
ruthless use of the patronage and built up a so-called “bread- 
and-butter brigade ’ of thicl».-and-thm personal adherents 
who, in the opinion of the hostile northern majority, were held 
together b\ nothing higher than a hankering for office. 

Then came Grant, who treated the Presidency as his own 
personal perquisite, an office to which he had acquired the 
right by saving the Union He felt perfectly free to fill public 
offices with his friends, relatives, and former army associates, 
and even to give cabinet positions to men of wealth who had 
made him valuable presents While himself honest, he was no 
judge of character and was consequently surrounded by a 
somewhat disreputable coienc that used him for every con- 
ceivable purpose This capped the clima\ of the spoils system 
and caused manv to set up a loud demand for reform 

The First Civil Service Rules. So vehement did tlie de- 
mand become that Grant himself recommended legislation, 
and Congress was induced to pass very reluctantly a bill 
authorizing the President to prescribe rules for admission to 
the Civil service These went into effect on the eve of the 1872 
campaign, but no serious attempt was made at their cnforcc- 
menc and soon Congress refused further appropriations for 
liicir c\ccution 

Reform in the Election of 1872. Tlic civnl service re- 
fonners were an important element in the Liberal Rcpubhc.m 
movement, but thev were quite disconcerted by the nomina- 
tion of GrccIcy Different in everything else, Greeley re- 
sembled Grant in these respects as a self-made man he did 
not believe m the systcmniizcd knowledge relied upon by the 
civil service refonners, and he was surrounded by a crowd of 
parasites of vvliose worthlessness he had no perception 
very nomination had been gainid for him by a group of jxjlui- 




cal ™r=pu.lecs who had iolorf Jhe ^ 

cause Grant had given to o election acknowledged 

were seeking. All parties in the 872 e^c no 
the need of reform, but the office.” 

say that they did not propose a e grant s second 

The Scandals of ^e exposure of corruption in 

administration was marked y vvhich broke just 

high places. The Cr«itMob.h. scandal, wto^hb^ ^^1^^ 

before the 1872 election bu retirinc Vice 

dragged doivn with it the revealed the singular 

President and several „hich pervaded both 

ohtuseness to considerations o period during and 

business and politics in the g«-ri S,e3P> showed 

following the Cml War. Th i,s psen salaries 

Congress as being perfectly s 8 j ,pr turning the 
retroactively and svas a ve^ i„ 1874,i Once the 

Republicans out of control of pushed invcstiga- 

Democrats obtained a majority ’ p[ yvar to resign 

tions in all directions, forcing e and dig- 

rather than face impeachment lo V ^.^^ng 

ging up the Mulligan 

Blaine. At the same time, judicial mve b complicity 

Ring frauds on the revenue 

of the private secretary of the resi ^rher 

Reform in the Election o popular demand for 

scandals spread before the c try- Once more the 

reform became louder and more ms nominees 

platforms thundered in its '^nected to do something 

were men ^vho might really ^ soonsored reform as 

about it. Both Hayes and Tilden 

governors of their own states, an dominant 

been a leader in smashing the unquestioned popular 

interest in reform was signaliz y . majority w as 

majority for Tilden, ^'commission on somewhat 

awarded to Ha>es by the Elec 
doubtful grounds. 

‘ See Table 28 
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Hayes’ Administration Once in office, Ha>es proceeded 
to alienate his party supporters already angered \Natli him for 
uiihdrawmg his aid from the carpetbag governments in the 
South b> prohibiung party assessments of federal emplojces 
as \% ell as their activ e participation m elections He conducted 
a cleanup of the New \ ork Custom House where gross frauds 
and inefficiency were prevalent In doing so he mortall> 
offended Senator Roscoc Conkiing the Republican boss of the 
state by removang his personal henchman Chester A -\rtliur 
from the Collector s posiuon 

The Campaign of 1880 Meanwhile Conkiing, walh other 
prominent political managers was engaged on a scheme to 
rc elect Grant m 1 880 The candidate had been sent on a kind 
of triumphal tour around the world with a view to keeping 
his personalU) before the public while his Io>aI adherents, 
comprising the Republican Partv bosses of many states were 
contnving plans at home for his renommauon Thc> ui 
sisied conunuousl> on the alleged need of the countr> for a 

strong man one who could police the South and protect 
the Negro m his rights wluch were now lost the> claimed, as a 
result of Ha^es conciliatory policy 

There was in fact a new facuonal division wnthin the Re* 
publican Part> The Grant forces headed b> Conkiing and 
including man> of the former Radical Republicans, were 
beginning to be called SlaUarts prcsumabl> because of ihcir 
firm adherence to part> allegiance Opposed to this group 
were the Independents whom the Stalwarts called Scralchcrs 
or Half Breeds all of which terms denoted their refusal, par 
licularl> in the case of the more intellectual groups at the 
North to vote the straight Republican ticket when not 
supplied with decent candidates A third group constituted 
the personal following of the magnetic Blaine ” \\hilc 
resembling Uic Stalwarts m their standards of party loyalt) 
they dilfcred from that group m preferring the cause of ihcir 
own leader to backing a third term for Grant 

■So callrii brcjuK > u plfiun; pcnooaJ ty and tumng oratory 
Midrsprrad rnti uuaain fur iiu candidacy 




In the Republican “nvenUon 

forces effectively blocked eac .l^ble to nominate any 

portunity for the reformers „ Senator 

of the avowed aspirants, j p^ouished himself on 

James A. Garfield of Ohio. ';h° of the Inde- 

the floor by f„Uowing joined with the 

pendent candidates oombination then 

Independents to put Garfiel . j Conkling as 

placed the Vice Presidency „n,omDt the latter placed 

leader of the removed Collector of the 

his designation on Arthur, the y 

Port of New York. n»«..r,rrats nominated a niili- 

taXo‘onh:S"G™era. Hancock, described by 

TABLE ». 


James A. Garfield, Pres \ 

Chester A. Arthur, V P. ) ^ 

Winfield S Hancock, Pc« i 
WilUam H. English, V P J 
James B Weater, Pres \ (Greenback ) 
B. J. Chambers, V P. J 
Neal Dow, Pres. I (prohibition t) 

H A. Thompson, V P ) 

John tv Phelps, Pres t (American 

Samuel C. Pomeroy , V P J 

Totals 


Popular Vote 


DmoeraKc Mmr Partus 


4 , 444,952 


aalistt) 
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New iork Sun during the campaign as “a good man, weighing 
250 pounds ” His principal further claim on political memory 
IS his much-ndiculed statement that “the tariff is a local 
matter'” ‘ 

Both parties declared for civil service reform, although it 
got into the Republican platform only as an afterthought 
moved from the floor of the convention The campaign of that 
party was conducted in flagrant disregard of Hayes’ prohibi- 
tion against assessments upon government employees, and 
both of Its candidates appear to have approved the methods 
used Garfield, who seems to have been a man of pleasing 
personality and general good intentions rather than strict 
pnnciples was tnumphantl^ elected Immediately he fell 
almost entirely under the influence of Blaine, who was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State 

Garfield’s Assassination. Blame used his power to deprive 
his rival, ConUing, of the New York State patronage The 
latter then performed the enurely-unheard-of action of re- 
signing as Senator (together with his colleague, who thereby 
earned the name of “Me-Too” Platt), in order that the 
legislature at Albany might “vindicate” him by a re-election 

Conkling's resignation was commonly thought quite an 
absurd maneuver, and the legislature did not respond as 
expected Pressure was brought to bear and the country was 
entertained (or disgusted) bv the spectacle of a Vice President 
lobbying for the rc-clcction of a state boss to the United 
States Senate Just at the height of this undignified squabble, 
grim tragedy intervened when Garfield was shot by a scini- 
insanc oflicc-seckcr who shouted, “I am a Stalnarl' Artimr 
IS now President' ’ 

The shooting of Garfield struck like a thunderbolt into the 
midst of the quarreling politicians and shocked many of them 
into sanity and into a better state of mmd about refonn fbe 
New York row collapsed and the recalcitrant senators wtre 

' Frtqucndy moquoied «o read ihc UnlT u a local u*uc ' which iiuV ^ 
interpreted ai an indicauun of pnJbund inughl into llic true nature uf ili^ 
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Itlt - — 

no. returned, CcnMing-s P"'i«"“fareV’'“ 

.hile that of Platt waa on^ ^e^ 

The Star-Route Frauds. CombiuM 
assassination in producing a chMgc *e 

earthing of the Star-Route ^^^/^^inder of the 
Post Office Department were a Im g 

Grant era uhich had not been discov officials 

in an attempt to stave off ^ and, when 

involved threatened revelations ag j assessments 

defied, disclosed his conncchon w.th the politic 

of the recent j of Garfield produced a 

Civil Service J’’ accomplishment cl civil serv- 

situation most conducive t -h^ked by recent events 

ice reform. His successor ha tragic nature of 

and seemingly ennobted by t e character of an 

his elevation to the Presidency . overnight to one 

oidinary spoils '’j 'achment. Refusing to aid his 

of the most statesmanlike achieving a 

former Stalwart associates > refused to use his 

high standard in adminisuation, nomination m 

presidential powers to Meantime the Pendlc- 

1884, which accordingly fell to li for a 

ton Civil Service Act had been ““ o^ls system. This 

gradual diminution of the “ “j rtant states of New York 
action was soon imitated by same time escaped from 

and Massachusetts, which abou rhe Democrats 

Republican control, the Cleveland to the gover- 

with a new leader by clevatmg headship had long 

norship. His party, who^ him for the Presidency, 

been acute, now hastened to no nomination had been 

The Campaign of of rigid and unswerving 

motivated by respect for duty, which contraste 

honesty and devotion “ „ Letters revealed of the 

strangely %vith what the ^^e support of the Stalwarts 

magnetic Blaine.” The latter had 

on regular party of ^ork. 

Platt, speaking for the 
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The Independents were not so amenable Defeated m the 
Republican national convention, many of tliem “jumped ’ 
or bolted the party and became known as “Mugwumps.’* 
Drawn largely from the most eminently respectable classes 
in the communitv this group was horrified when, witli some 
show of truth their attack on Blame s official honesty was met 
by an assault on the private morality of the Democratic candi- 
date This thev met with more good sense than might have 
been expected at that penod 

TABLE JO POPLLVR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1884 




1 PepuioT 1 OU 



bmeetaiu 

Rtpublum 

PatiH 

Groter CleseUad Prei 
Thomas V HendncLs V 
James G Blame Pres 1 
John A Logan V P J 
B«n;amin F Butler Pra 
Alansoo M West V P 
John P St John Prei 1 
WiUiam Daniel V P f 

P} 

1 (Greenback* 
J M«aopol>: 
(Prohibiuoaf) ! 

A 914,986 

and AfiD 
} 

4,854,891 

173 365 

151,830 

Toiab 


4 914 986 

4 854,981 

325,195 




Eiittoral I sir 


Cleteland and HendncLs 
Blame and Logan 


219 

182 


Toul. 

219 

182 


• See ir/ra p 210 

t Sec Chap \ 11 

{ See i^rs. 

p 242. 


A stor^ IS told of the ^lugwump leaders in New York sitting 
in silent dejection around a table in their campaign head- 
quarters digesting the certain news that ihcir chosen candi- 
date was not spotless Tinally one of them raised his head and 
said, * Gentlemen, let us face the facts \Miat arc llic>^ ''If- 
Blame, whose pnvaie life is impeccable as far as wc know, has 
in his public career proved recreant to official dut> 

VlgOnt^u n {itt.ua HurJ ufM bgcticl" 


SajJ (o be 
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Clc\ eland, uho at the call of official duty has never been 
known to fail is not without stain in his pnvate character 
Let us then conunue Mr Qeveland in that public career 
where his services have been of such transcendant use, and 
return Mr Blame to the private scauon which he has so emi 
ncniK adorned It is gready to the credit of American politi 
cal judgment that the Mugwumps and, largely through them, 
the country took this evcellent advice 

Manv causes went to bring about Cleveland’s election,* 
which was accomplished by carrying the critical state of New 
\ork b\ a plurality of 1149 votes One of these causes has 
alreadv been referred to in another connection, * olliers will 
be 1 lui considered with appropriate topics In the main the 
diction w IS accepted as a triumph for the cause of high 
principle' in politics and the course of the new administration 
in such matters as civil service reform was hence the more 
caLcrh awaiicd 

Cleveland’s Appointment Policies The Democratic 
platform had been vague on the subject of civil service, and the 
pressure from a group which had been c\cludcd from federal 
office for more than twenty years was much too strong to be 

whollv resisted Cleveland made a manful and, on the whole, 
successful attempt to defend and expand the area within civil 
scrv ICC rules Beyond that he applied the spirit of those rules 
to manv important positions and strove, not wholly success 
fulK to IV Old removals for purely partisan causes New ap* 
pointmcnts were avowedly made with an eye to establishing 
a balance betw cen the numbers of each major party employ cd 
in the federal service This evoked considerably less con- 
demnation than a concurrent attempt to divide diplomatic 
appointments somewhat equally bcivsccn the Norlli and 
South But before the end of Cleveland’s term an old ques- 
tion the venerable lanfT question, again returned to the fore, 
thrusting the once dominant reform issue into Uic background 
of politics 

Scr Tablr 30 ’ Sre tupta p 74 
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„ resurgence or the tariff 

largely with a view to financm„ internal reienue 

,hl effeet of the high duti« ,,n,le= After 

taxes upon the domesde ^ltTha”^g a Chinese 

the war these taxes were FaP'""- ^ dreams of Hamilton 

wall of a tariff, protective beyond the dreams 

or Clay. . The Republicans in the mam 

Post-War Tariff JemocraB generally remained 

supported thissystem.wlnlctheUe ^ ^ 

loyal to their principle of tariff t ^ompeUed to roaU 

administration the party for tariff reduction, 

certain concessions to pop ar protective 

but the biU was so 

schedules were not ^ j^uge treasurv' surplus 

By the 1880’s the L ® mba---"' 

and the country . o pointed out that this was a 

riches. President cArthur P^^o,, of which went into 

temptation to lavish expen p^pdons and for nier- 

questionable legislation recommendation C°npeM 

and-harbor improi emen J ( 1 883) , the result of w hich 

undertook a general tariff revisi ( 1 1 w as noted 

left the average level ® n from manufacturing states 

that even Democratic “"f '“”^“Jeppn.' 

were now largely favorable treatment of the 

The Democrauc Platform ^884 ^.as therefore 

tariff issue in the Democra i • admitting the necessiiy 

of a somewhat gingCT ' m making a tariff re- 

of safeguarding the interes ^ ^ proposed to injure 

vision, and franUy ' ^^uncements were made for an 

any domestic industries, p burden on luxu- 

incrcased free list, for trade m raw materials, 

ries, and inferentially for re ^ j endeavored to make 

aeveland’s Tariff Sb*”**; “but was hampered by 

the most of these low tanff tendenc 
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inadequate cooperation within his own part> Exasperated 
bv his non success, he rcsohed to place the quesuon squarcl) 
before the country by de\oting to it his entire annual message 
for 1887 He pointed out that the conunued existence of the 
surplus led to reckless expenditure, and that the high tanff 
withdrew unnecessary sums from the ordinary operations of 
trade The former he had an especial right to emphasue 
because of his record of \etoes of nver-and harbor bills and of 
measures granting <tpecial pensions to individual Union 
% eterans For this reason he could already count upon oppo- 
sition to his re election from the G A R and the spoilsmen — 
and now on the v ery c\c of election y ear, he had alienated 
all the tanff protected interests 

The Election of 1888 The message was mainly a cam 
paign manifesto as a Republican controlled Senate blocked 
all possibility of immediate legislation Even so, Dcmocrauc 
support of the President was only partial, the House passing a 
measure decreasing tlie tanff but slightly and the party na- 
tional convention being on the whole less definite m its pro 
nouncements than m 1884 Cleveland was renominated, 
however without a contest and general opinion rightly con 
eluded that m this election the man made the issue rather 
than the platform 

\gainst Cleveland the Republicans (Blame having refused 
to run) nominated Benjamin Hamson of Indiana, a Civil War 
general and former Senator from that state He was chosen 
in the same spini of compromise as had produced the nomma 
tions of Hayes and Garfield Like them, Harrison was not of 
great national prominence at the time of his selection, and he 
resembled Hayes m the cold correctness of his opinions and 
in his lack of personal appeal 

In their platform the Republicans came out flat footed!) 
for protection preferring if necessary to abolish the internal 
revenue ixxcs on liquor and tobacco rather than to decrease 
the customs This might seem a strange attitude for a part) 
which \\ as temporizing with a resurgent prohibition movement 
in several states but the dry forces themselves objected to gov 
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Republican Precautions Having won, the Republicans 
proceeded to fortify themselves in control The election of a 
Democrat to the Presidency in 1884 had shocked them out of 
their complaccnc>, and thev took measures to see that it did 
not happen again In spite of rather explicit civil service 
plcdi^cs in their 1888 platform thev proceeded to “turn the 
rascals out to an extensive degree President Hamson in- 
dulged in nepotism that vvas slightly reminiscent of the rule 
of Grant and appointed a pension commissioner uhose motto 
was said to be God help the surplus*” The public reaction 
to such conduct was mainh unfavorable, and the standards 
of administration were improved before the end of Harrison’s 
term 

This if unwtsc was not wholl> unprecedented, but other 
steps were taken of a lughK ongmal kind These tended m 
three different wavs to bolster and make effective the narrow 
Republican majoruics in both houses of Congress ' Six new 
western states were liasiiK admitted to the Union* The 
Democrats had hoped to control at least two of these but the 
Republicaas earned five thereby strengthening their very 
sluks control over tlie Lniced States Senate At the same tunc 
U<ed the Republican Spciker of the House, gained for him- 
self t!ie title of Czar bv his ruthless rulings, particularly on 
questions of quorum Not only were those present but not 
answering counted (in itself an innovation), but even members 
m the cloak room and the House barbershop went to swell the 
total 

But of greatest import was the iltcmpt to restore the vote 
to ihc Negro \bout this the politicians fell strongly They 
would not have lost the election of 1884 if the Negro had not 
been likgalK deprived of Uis franchise The Rcpublicrns 
were now in control of liotli Housis of Congress for the finl 
time since Hayes abandoned the South to the whites, and ihcv 
projxjscd to do something iboui the suumon 

The result was a I orcc Bill so-called, pushed through the 

‘ Tablf 
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House just before the election of 1890, whereby federal in- 
spectors might intervene on request in the election of any 
congressional district. The white South set up a howl of 
execration calculated to give pause to the staunchest partisan. 
Business influences interposed to deprecate the stirring up of 
old hatreds as harmful to the prosperity of the country. The 
Senate deferred the bill until after the election, and it was then 
finally quashed by a union of several western Republicans u ith 
the Democrats as part of an intrigue to promote the cause of 
“free silver.’’ The main result of the measure was that the 
discrimination against the Negro vote in the South (which had 
until then rested mainly on force, fraud, and intimidation) 
now began to be based on state constitutional pro^’isions, 
chiefly of a literacy nature. 

The McKinley Tariff. Meantime the Republicans had 
revised the tariff and lost the mid-term elections as a result. 
The duties, already high, %vere increased by a measure dratvn 
up under the leadership of Congressman McKinley of Ohio 
and were extended to include agricultural products. At the 
Insistence of Blaine, now once more Secretary of State, re- 
ciprocal features were introduced to catch the trade of Latin 
American countries, and the American sugar gro\vers who 
were mainly affected by this were compensated by a bounty 
on their own production. Very unwisely the law was enacted 
on the eve of the congressional elections.' The Republicans 
%vcnt do\vn before the anger aroused by the resulting price 
increases, ivhich were felt much more quickly than any 
possible benefits. 

Goodby to the Surplus. Meantime the Republicans had 
found a way to get rid of the surplus The McKinley tariff 
reduced the revenue by almost prohibitive provisions, ex- 
penditures were increased bv liberal pension laws. b> the 
creation of a modern nav>, and even by refunding Civil War 
direct taxes to the states The Republicans were denounced 
for running “a billion dollar Congress.” Reed replied (hat 
this vs'as “a billion dollar country,” and after all it was noted 

’ For ihc House 'Oie see Table 36 
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that the new Democratic House ' exceeded the Republican 
record in their expenditures Perhaps, as Br^an later said in 
another connection, the> had become “inoculated uith the 
Republican virus and blood poisoning had set m ” 

The Election of 1892 Hamson and Cleveland were both 
triumphantly renominated m 1892 The former had to bear 
the burden of the whole Republican record under his ad- 
ministration, which was augmented bv charges that some of 
the great protected industries were unfair to labor The Force 
Bill, the McKinley tariff and allegations of Republican ex- 
travagance all counted against him The Democrats in their 
platform came out flatly for a revenue tanfT, a position so ex- 
treme that Cleveland sought to soften it down m his accept- 
ance of the nomination 


TABLE 32 POPULAR \ND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1892 


CarJiiMS 

[‘ofvtas 1 ett 

Omeeiatir fir^iiltuaB Popultst* IfiBflr Paitut 

Grover QoeUnd Per* 1 
AdUj E Steveiuon V P j 
Benjamin Hamson Prei 1 
UhiteUw Reed VP J 

James D Weaver Pres 1 
James G Field V P / 
John BidiveU, Pres \ , 

James R CranfiU \ P / “ 
Simon Wing Pres 1 

Charles H Maichfii V l» ‘ 

5SS4 414 

5,190,802 

1,027,329 

'rolubiuont) 271,058 

(Soeialui Laboft) 21,532 
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Labor and agrarian unrest were abroad but had not yet 
reached an acute stage. In spite of a strong third>party 
movement, to be discussed later, the bulk of the moderate 
voters were still within the two major parties. Of these, the 
docisive marginal group now shifted back to Cleveland, whose 
record looked much better viewed across the four interven- 
ing years of Harrison’s term. Cleveland won by a land- 
slide,^ carrying into office with him a majority of both houses 
of Congress,* an advantage noiv possessed by a Democratic 
President for the first time in over thirty years. 

The Tariff of 1894. What should have been a triumph 
proved to be rather a fiasco. The heavily Democratic House 
indeed passed a consistent measure for tariff reduction,* only 
to have the narro^v Senate majority reversed by the activi- 
ties of a few Democratic senators from protection-benefited 
states. These, uniting with the Republicans, rewrote the bill 
into a new and unrecognizable shape, constituting from any 
vieivpoint little if any improvement on the McKinley tariff. 
Much angered, Cleveland allowed it to become law without 
his signature, and all further efforts at change failed during 
his administration. By the end of his term the tariff issue had 
drifted far into the background of politics, while a hurricane of 
swift and terrible discontent sivept to the fore another question 
which had long been pending before the country. 

III. AGRARIAN UNREST AND THE RISE 
OF THE MONEY QUESTION 

Since the earliest days of America the interest of agricul- 
ture has been closely intertwined with problems of the issue 
and control of money. Always a debtor cltiss, American fanners 
have been perennially on the side of easy credit. Their hope to 
atiain easier conditions bad led them to give general support 
to Jackson’s war on the United States Bank. They wished to 
take up new and better lands as the course of settlement rolled 
"cstward. For this end (besides easy loans) they needed low 

* Table 32. * Sec Table 36 

* For ihe I louse > oie see Tabic 36. 
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land prices from the federal government Gradual liberali- 
zation of the land laws took place, but the agitation went on 
and culminated in a demand for free land to actual settlers 
The Homestead Act This proposal was first introduced in 
Congress in 1845 by Andrew Johnson In the following presi- 
dential election the new Free Soil Party made free homesteads 
a plank m its platform, the Industrial Congress, endorsing 
the abolitionist Gemt Smith, went further and demanded 
their exemption from seizure for debt The Free Soilers per 
sisted in their position, and it was largely through their ex- 
ample that a like plank was written into the Republican plat 
form of 1860 By this time a Homestead Bill was already 
passing through Congress, only to meet with a veto from Presi 
dent Buchanan The dominant economic interest in his party 
was made up of wealthy cotton planters who did not want 
northern settlers in the West subsidized by free land grants 
This bespeaks clearly the cleavage of interest that generally 
drove the farmers of the western states away from the Demo- 
crats to whom they had long been allied, and into a long 
continued, if somewhat sporadic and uneasy, dependence 
upon the Republican Party The Republicans rewarded 
them by finally passing a Homestead Act in 1862 

Civil War Finance During the Civil War the farmers 
gave the Republicans no difficulty Farm prices were boom- 
ing and credit ivas cheap, the latter fact being largely due to 
certain measures taken as being necessary to war financing 
Pressed by the financial exigencies of the conflict, Congress 
authorized the issuance of so-called “greenback” currenc>, 
which It made a legal tender in payment of debts Specie 
payments were also suspended, thereby rendering all such 
currency irredeemable in com Food prices soared, and farm- 
ers found that they could pay off debts formerly incurred at 
coinValues m paper of the same ostensible amount, although 
gold was throughout the war at a high premium Land values 
soarcd\aIso and many farmers borroi%ed to buy farm equip 
ment aa\var prices for which in turn they gave mortgages on 
their lairas m amounts expressed in like inflated figures The 
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The Granger Alovement A new hope had gripped the 
farmers, causing them momentarily to lose mterest in the 
issue of the medium of bond payments The orgamzation of 
the ISational Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry and its 
rapid spread throughout the hliddle \V’^est instilled mto the 
farmers of that region cm idea that they could be freed by 
state laws and their own efforts from many of the difficulties 
of their economic position Recourse to Washington seemed 
no longer necessary 

The Grange itself i\as a secret order working through local 
lodges and organized by states Its object was the soaal and 
economic improvement of the condition of die farmer, and it 
was expressly declared to be nonpohtical m its operanons 
It served however, as a nucleus for discontented elements 
possessed of a conviction that the farmer’s chief handicap was 
oppressive railroad rates and that state regulation was the 
cure for that evil After unsuccessful attempts to obtain the 
desired relief within the existing major parues, the fanners 
jumped party lines in the years 1873-1874, organized local 
Reform, Independent, or Ann Monopoly parties, earned 
several state elections, and succeeded in writing regulatory 
laws upon the books of nearly all the midwestem states The 
movement also scored successes as far away as the Pacific 
Coast 

A collapse as sudden as the nsc followed The regulatory 
laws proved crude and unworkable They were sabotaged 
by the railroads as far as possible Many state Granges had 
attempted cooperative manufacturing of farm implements 
just as the panic of 1873 was sinking the country and were 
rapidly swept away by it into bankruptcy With a seemingly 
useless objecuve and a crippled mouve power, the new local 
parties died or disappeared The few that survived the catas- 
trophe united under a different leadership to begin a new and 
more radical movement whose basis was the money question 

The Greenback Party The new organization was formed 
m 1874 iL a convenuon called by the Independent Party of 
Indiana It wished to be known as the National Independent 
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ditjons, the abolition of corporate monopolies, and federal 
regulations of interstate commerce 

This was the season of highest hope for the Greenbackers 
The then current business depression reached its ultimate 
depth in 1878, and there seemed a real possibility that the 
laborers, who were suffering desperately, might make common 
cause with the farmers for cheap money The party did tvell 
throughout the country, aided m many states by fusions ivith 
the minonty party in each It cast over a million votes ' to 
elect fourteen members of Congress * about equally distrib 
uted between the East, the West, and the South 

From this time on the party uent down hill rapidly Pros- 
perity began to return and, specie payments now being re- 
sumed, the Greenbackers appeared to be attacking an accom- 
plished fact The party lost five Congressmen * and 700,000 ’ 
votes m the election of 1880 It continued to fall, losing four 
more Congressmen in 1882,* and being compelled to fuse t\ith 
a labor organization known as the Anti-Monopoly Party m 
supporting General Benjamin F Butler m 1884 Even then 
the combination cast only slightly more than 175,000 votes,* 
and before the next presidential election the party had dis- 
appeared from American politics In 1887 the remnants 
united with representatives of various farm and labor or- 
ganizations to form the Union Labor Party, which in spite 
of its title proved to be, both in Us supporters and m its candi- 
dates, almost entirely representative of the interests of the 
farmer 

The Union Labor Party. These interests had now resumed 
the bias given them in the days of the Granger movement 
While the platforms still talked of silver and paper money, 
their mam emphasis was on government regulation of busi- 
ness, particularly of the railroads Even the Greenback Party 
had recognized this demand m its platform for 1884, going so 
far as to speak of national ownership as a possible remedy 
The steps taken to meet this by the Interstate Commerce 
Act of 1887 were unsatisfactory to the groups forming the 
•See Tabic 36 


* See Tabic 34 
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Union Labor Party, which made its government o\vnership 
plank unconditional and ivent on to denounce “trusts and 
combinations” generally. In this respect it was not in advance 
of the uvo major parties or of the Prohibitionists, all of whose 
platforms in 1888 earned similar resolutions. Perhaps be- 
cause its thunder had been thus stolen the Union Labor Party 
cast slightly less than 1S0,000 votes,* four-fifths of which came 
from the agricultural states of the South and West. Before 
the ne.xt presidential election the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
had been pzissed and the Union Labor Party had been re- 
placed by another agrarian organization which once more 
put the emphasis of its platforms upon the money question. 

Renewal of the Money Question. During the eighties 
various new organizations had been formed to improve the 
social and economic condition of the farmer, many of which, 
like the Grange before them, were in the nature of secret 
orders. By 1890 these had nearly ali consolidated into re- 
gional Farmers' Ai/iances, each covering a large section of the 
country. They had been gradually developing into political 
pressure groups, lobbying at Washington and making their 
force felt at state capltab and in local politics throughout the 
Middle West and South. At the same time farm conditions 
Here again getting worse and the farmer was being squeezed 
bct\vecn the millstones of Itnv food prices and high interest 
rates. The Alliances began to put forward demands for in- 
creased paper money to be loaned to farmers on easy terms, 
and they were gradually led into supporting a revived demand 
for “free silver.” This latter had been accelerated by the 
action of the Republicans in admitting hastily a large number 
of western Mountain slates, nearly all of which were silver 
producers. The combined forces of the farmers and mining 
interests sufficed to put through Congress a bill increasing the 
amount of silver to be purchased by the government and 
making obligatory the coinage of a great quantity of silver 
dollars (1890). 

This was not “free silver,” i.e., the restoration of the silver 

' Tabic 34 
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dollar to legal tender value, and the dissatisfied farmers 
turned to direct political action In the South they were 
able to capture the Democratic Party in many states and 
through It to elect Congressmen pledged to their ideas In the 
Midwest third-party action seemed necessary There the 
Farmers Alliance set up People’s, Independent, or Indus- 
trialist tickets and elected two Senators and fourteen Congress 
men ' This was in addition to one southern Democratic 
Senator and forty-four southern Democratic Congressmen 
pledged to Farmers Alliance views With such a beginning 
national organization was inevitable, and the National 
People’s Party (commonly called Populist) was organized at a 
convention held in 1891 

In 1892 this party, taking its stand on a platform calling 
for paper money, free silver, and liberal loans to farmers 
nominated General James B Weaver of Iowa (the Greenback 
candidate of 1880) and cast over 1,025,000 votes to elect 22 
presidential electors * The main strength of the party ap- 
peared to he m the states from Kansas to Oregon, though it 
also did well in some parts of the South Its success in the 
congressional elections was somewhat ambiguous, gaming 
one additional Senator and losing six seats in the lower house ‘ 
It was the first time that a third party had been represented m 
the electoral college since the Civil War 

Results of the Panic of 1893 Cleveland was hardly m 
office for his second term when the panic of 1893 struck the 
country One of its effects was to imperil the gold reserve 
behind the greenback currency To protect this the President 
declared it necessary that the recently increased purchase of 
silver be stopped Calling a special session of Congress, he 
obtained the repeal of the Silver Purchase Act by a vote that 
divided the tivo major parties about equally A later attempt 
to restore the silver coinage was vetoed by the President 
Tbii. ceseeve. cQOAwjjftd ta thn adminis- 

tration was driven to make a secret contract for the purchase 
of gold through J P Morgan and Company 

' See Table 36 * See Tables 32 and 34 
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colonies \s usual, the way was led by the party representing 
the dominant economic interest In the early eighties the 
Republicans began the construcQon of a modern navy and 
(largeK through the influence of Blaine) the quest for colonies 
in the Pacific and for an economic and political influence 
over Latin America The Democrats, at first somewhat non 
commiitaJ toward this program, at length became frankly 
critical of It describing it as “a policy of intimidation and 
bluster m their platform for 1892 

Cleveland’s Foreign Pobcy President Cleveland was no 
imperialist firm maintamer of American rights as he saw 
them — as in the Venezuela boundary dispute, for instance — 
he was also firmly opposed to colomal aggrandizement 
He withdrew the American flag from Hawaii, which the 
Republicans had brought to the point of annexation, and 
would even have restored the deposed native queen if she had 
not persisted m a determination to slaughter her enemies 
His action w as denounced by the Republicans as dishonorable ‘ 

Rise o£ the Cuban Question Now the Cuban question 
arose American interest in Cuba had practically ceased 
after the Civil War, only to be renewed by repeated uprisings 
against the decadent Spanish authority The last of these 
broke out in the mid*mneues and continued to rage despite 
repressive measures of the greatest thoroughness and cruelty 
A policy of starvation applied to noncombatants as vvell as 
rebels aroused the utmost indignation of the whole American 
people President Cleveland in 1896 warned Spain that our 
forbearance could not be indefinitely continued, and the 
three largest parties (Republican, Democratic, and Populist) 
expressed sympathy for Cuba in their platforms for that year 

The Spanish War and After Within two years the ques 
tion had drifted into war, a war which gave us title to mo»t of 
Spain’s possessions both in the Caribbean and m the Pacific 
that is such utle as Spain had to give For the Phihppit’CSf 
the prmcipal Pacific group ceded were mainly in the posses- 

' The anuexauon ivaa completed after the Rrpubl cans rcinmtd to 
(1898) 
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TABLE 36 PARTV LINES IN CONGRESS DURING THE 
PERIOD OF AGRARIAN UNREST AND IMPERIALISM 
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* Speaker elected from this party 

t 'Hus House passed the Silver Coinage Act Yeas 196 Na>s73 
t The Readjustees were a party local to Vu^nia, fatonng the partial re 
pudiation of the state debt 

§ This House passed (he TanlT of 1883 Yeas 152 Nays 116 
il This House passed the McKinley Tanff Yeas 164 Nays 152 
V This House passed (he TanlT of 1894 Yeas 182 Najs 106 
tt This House passed a protective tariff Yeas 205 Nays 122 
If This House passed (lie Gold Standard Act Yeas 190 Nays 150 

fection was slight, but a more senous one ivas caused by the 
insistence of the Democratic candidate on the dead issue of 
free silver Many who agreed with Br>an that the holding of 
subject colonics w as contrary to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence were strong proponents of “honest mone>” and as such 
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Presidenttal Vote, JS96-J932 (1934), compiled on a county basis This 
includes a brief analysis of each election \Mth a map of party control 
bv counties, folloued by a tabulation of such control and an e\act 
statement of Republican, Democratic, and third-party \otes, again 
on a county basts The latter vote is aggregated m the figures by 
counties but separate figures of the minor party votes in each state 
are given in the Appendix The volumes of the “American Nation 
Senes covering the period of the present chapter are Sparks’ 
National Development, Dewey’s Naliono/ Problems, and Latatie's 
■imenca as a World Porter 

Turning to particular issues and situations, the aftennath of 
southern Reconstruction can be well studied in Lewnnson’s Race, 
Class and Party (1932) The conditions in national politics which first 
led CO the nsc of Reform as an issue are portray ed better than m any 
single history by Twam and Warner’s novel, The Gilded Age (1874) 
The basis of this situation as u existed in the nation's urban com 
munmes is shown in such works as Myers’ History o/ Tammanj Mall 
(1901) Bryce’s Ameruan CommomteaUh (1st ed , 1888) depicts 
American political life at just the point where it is about to make a 
distinct turn for the better and contains separate chapters on noto- 
rious instances of corrupt city politics It is also valuable for its 
interesting though somewhat incomplete picture of the then current 
svseem of state bosses Portraits of bosses of a particular state arc to 
be found in Chidsey’s The Gentleman from Acoi Tork, a Life of Roscot 
Conkling (1933), the Autobiography ef Thomas Collier Platt (1910), 
and Gosnell’s Boss Platt and His Arui lork Machine (1924) 

Farm politics throughout the period are depicted in Buck’s 
Igrarian Crusade (1920), a volume of the “Chronicles of America 
Senes” and in Haynes’ Third Party Motemenls (1916) Its early 
stages appear in Buck’s Granger Moiemenl (1913), no XIX in the 
“Harvard Historical Studies,” and (he latest stages in Hicks’ Populist 
Revolt (1931) Biographical material retains at least the same rela- 
tive importance that it possessed in previous penods Care should be 
taken to distinguish between objective studies and the “campaign” 
type of work w ntten about actual and prospcciiv e presidential candi- 
dates The latter is valuable mainly as an example of campaign 
methods Campaign handbooks and other ephemera of presidential 
years are mainly of like significance, although some of them contain 
matter which cannot be found elsewhere \Iagazine and newspaper 
sources are of increasing importance, as much of the more recent 
material has not as yet been used in the creation of more permanent 
and unbiased authorities Of especial interest in this field arc the 
lx)und volumes of NNilliam Jennings Brvan’s Commoner, for many 
years the voice of radical Democracy in the United States. 
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uhlJe the Independence Party (organized by Mr ^ViUiam 
Randolph Hearst, ^vho had hoped for the Democratic nomina- 
tion) demanded revision “not by the fnends of the tariff, 
but by the friends of the people ” 

Roosevelt’s popularity was the decisive factor in this elec- 
tion It enabled him to designate and secure as his successor 
his personal friend and subordinate, William Howard Taft, 
then Secretary of W ar In spite of the return of many radicals 
to the Democratic ranks occasioned by the renoimnation of 
Brvan, the Republican majority vvas still decisive* In thus 
selecting his successor Roosevelt had achieved that vvhich 
only Jackson had done before him 

Republican Reaction. It was soon obvious that Roosevelt 
alone had maintained the Republicans m power by keeping 
up with the times and dragging the party along with him 
With his withdrawal from the Presidency the conservative 
wing of the party (now called Standpatters) regained control 
The tariff was “revised” — upward,* and a contest within the 
administration over the enforcement of the conservation laws 
resulted in the resignation of Mr Gifford Pinchot, Chief of 
the Forestiy Service and a personal friend of Roosevelt These 
circumstances sufficed to alienate the reformers and Roose- 
velt’s individual following and to bring to the fore the new 
movement known as Progressivism 

II THE RISE OF PROGRESSIVISM 
Progressivism was the lineal heir of the reform movement 
of the last century', which attained its highest success m the 
Mugwump campaign that defeated Blame Many of the 
reformers active in that enterprise and more or less satisfied 
with the subsequent attempts of Cleveland at honest national 
government turned their attention to local politics Honesty 
and efficiency in city government were cveryivhere at very 
low ebb, and in state government the situation was not much 
better Commencing with attempts to reform local party 
' See Table 38 ^ 

’ For the vole by which the tanlT measure passed the House see Table 42 n , 
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mihar denunciation of the trusts proved a ludicrous failure 
in the campaign of 1904 * 

The Rising Radical Vote This failure \va:s less discourag- 
ing than It might otherwise have been but for the presence in 
the field of the Populists, with much the same platform, and 
the fact that the radical parties as a whole had muluphed their 
\ote more than 500 per cent over that in 1900 ^ At least one 
shrewd pohucal adventurer decided that there was a future 
in the politics of reform 

Mr Randolph Hrarst the great newspaper mag- 

nate had received the second highest vote for the Presidency 
in the Democratic convention of 1904 Having failed of the 
nomination even with some help from Bryan, he decided to 
‘jump the partv ’ and campaigned for Mayor of New York, 
in 1903 as candidate of the Municipal Ownership League 
Beaten b\ a scant four thousand votes, he converted his or- 
ganization into the Independence League, came to an under- 
standing with Tammany, and ran for tlie Governorship m 
1906 with Democratic support This time he uas badlv 
beaten though the rest of the ticket got m Nevertheless, he 
persisted in his attempt to set up a party, and m 1907 an In- 
dependence League candidate in Massachusetts received 
about half the normally E>emocrauc vote for Governor This 
man (Thomas L Hisgcn) was made the Independence Part) 
candidate for President in 1908 on a platform including the 
initiative, the referendum, the recall the direct pnmary, public 
ow nership of the telegraph and, conditionally , of tlie railroad 
svstems He received only 83,562 votes, largely at the ex- 
pense of the Populists * to whom his candidacy was a finishing 
stroke Hearst made one more attempt, running again for 
Mavor of New York in 1909 as the candidate of a so-called 
Civic Association but only to be badly beaten He then quit 
reform politics for good 

But if Hearst was discarding (or rather, had been discarded 
b>) the cause of reform, another was taking it up "ho 

Y I[ 830 \o(cs ui one state (lUinou) 

Vve Tabic 44 
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never to lay it doivn except ivith his life. As Goi'ernor of 
\Visconsin, Robert M LaFolleite had Ibught a winning fight 
uithin that state’s Republican Party for a program that in- 
cluded the direct primary and railroad regulation by commis- 
sion. He had been elected to the Senate, while stiU retaining 
control of the fiolitics of the stale, and had been presented as 
a nominee to the Repubhctin national convention of 1908 by 
the ^Visconsin delegation. They also proposed planks calling 
for increased railroad regulation and for the direct election 
of senators. The candidate and the pbnks were both sum- 
marily rejected. 

Insurgency. .Mmost immediately after the 1908 election, 
attacks were made in both houses of Congress bi’ a combina- 
tion of reform Republicans and Democrats (the so-called 
“insurgents”) upon the oligarchic control that had grown up 
in both bodies. In the House the attack led b\ Representa- 
tive George W. Norris of Nebraska (the present vSenator) 
destroyed much of the power which had accumulated in the 
hands of the Speaker of that body, but a similar attempt 
headed by LaFollette on the institutions of the Senate proved 
a failure. 

These attacks were typical of the demands made what 
was first called the “lnsui^cnt“ and later the "Progressive” 
movement It was characterized by a strong belief that 
genuine reform of all kinds was blocked by the oligarchic 
control of political institutions. The struggle oier the svstem 
and organization of Congress, together with the concurrent 
breaking of party lines over the Pa> ne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, 
served to create a definite division of feeling In 1910 reform- 
ers appeared on separate Progressive Republican and Pro- 
gressive Democratic tickets in two or three states ' founda- 
tion was laid for the formation in 1911 of the National Pro- 
gressive Republican League, with a program including 
popular election of senators, the direct primary, the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall. At the same time reform 
elements within the Dcmocrauc Party brought about the 

' Sec Table 4-1. 
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election of such governors as Wilson in Ne%v Jersey and Foss 
m Massachusetts 

The Progressive Party. Roosevelt had been absent on an 
African hunting expedition while some of these events \\ere 
taking place After his return he took up the Progressive 
Republican program, crowdir^ aside LaFollette as a reform 
candidate for the nomination m 1912 Baffled when the 
Republican national committee decided all seating contests 
against his delegates, Roosevelt chatted fraud and organized 
the Progressive Party to support hts candidacy Its platform 
incorporated most of the demands of the National Progressiv e 
Republican League, together with planks favoring tariff re- 
duction, vvoman suffrage, health insurance, and improved 
regulation of the railroads and of interstate commerce gen- 
erallv A plank denouncing certain specific monopolistic 
practices was opposed by Roosevelt as going too far and was 
quietly scuttled through his influence Some of the more 
radical Progressives began to doubt with LaFollette (who had 
stayed out of the new party) whether “the Colonel” was 
really a reformer after all On the other hand, some of the 
reactionary Republicans were so enraged by Roosevelt’s 
secession as to vote Democratic in order to insure hts defeat 

in THE ERA OF THE NESS FREEDOM 

Such a maneuver was hardly necessary, as the Republican 
split could have but one result and the political future ob- 
vioudv hung on the choice of the Democrats for the Presi- 
dency Through the influence of William Jennings Bryan, 
the nomination went to Woodrow Wilson, former President 
of Princeton University and then New Jersey’s reform gover- 
nor In his campaign speeches Wilson proclaimed the doc- 
trine of the “New Freedom,” the liberation of government 
from the domination of large corporate enterprise He did 
not go into detail as to how thtc was to be accomplished 

The Election of 1912. The result proved Wilson’s pro- 
gram less attractive to voters than Bryan’s but more so than 
Parker’s It also showed that Taft could not command a 
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through legislation to give substance to the “New Freedom ” 
Lnder his inflexible guidance a really consistent lowering of 
the tariff was accomplished,' and Congress was held m almost 
continuous session for a \ear until government control of 
finance was strengthened by the Federal Reserve Act Shordy 
thereafter the anti trust laws were improved by the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission and the passage of the Clay ton 
Act and LaFolIetie secured the enactment of a Seaman’s 
Act designed to protect a long-ncglectcd class of labor 

Constitutional Reform Meantime two important amend- 
ments to the Constitution — one authorizing an income tax 
and the other the popular election of senators — were adopted 
and sixteen states had taken up the initiative and referendum, 
while eight had established the recall Nearly all states had 
the direct primary 

Foreign Problems Across this line of progress m domestic 
politics was gradually drawn the influence of foreign dis- 
turbances checking the movement and finally bringing it 
to a stop " The first and nearest of these was the revolution 
which breaking out m Mexico m 1911, had overtluown 
the longstanding despotism of Porfino Diaz, and now rolled 
on setting up and overthrowing governments and destroying 
American lives and property m the process 

\N ilson announced toward this situation a policy of “watch 
ful waiting which was soon followed by the assurance that 
no further annexations of territory were contemplated by the 
United States Nevertheless two separate “punitive expedi- 
tions were sent into Mexico in the years that followed, and 
carlv in 1916 it was thought necessary to reinforce the regular 
armv on the border with units of the newly created National 
Guard, itself the product of fear produced by a more serious 
foreign situation This of course, was the First \Vorld War 

’ For the » oie by h hich this measure passed (he ifouse see Table -12, u f 
It seemed one of our national tragedies (hat just when \\oodro«’ Wilson 
was beginning to accomplish definite unprovements in the luing standard of 
Xmenca the VVorld War nol only intctruptcd hij course but laid the founda 
tion for t\»el\e >ears of rctrotpe&uon President FranUin D Rooseiell al 
Cbapel Hill North Carolina Dec 5 1938 
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rene\\ed its submarine campaign, thereby drawing America 
into the war ‘ 


TABLE -10 POPULAR AXD ELECTORAL VOTES IS THE 
PRESIDEVTIAL ELECTIOV OF 1916 
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Grand Old Party"’ m control of the national government. 
It persisted m spite of a slight panic in 1907 and prosperous 
times in ^ Vilson’s administraOon, w hich w ere attnbuted to war 
conditions m Europe But the claim reached the height of a 
charmed belief during the boom which follow ed the return of 
Republicans to power in 1920 and the resultant restoration of 
high protecuon ' 

The Harding adminisirauon must be set down in Republi- 
can annals as a \ cr\ narrow escape from disaster Chosen as a 
dark horse compromise candidate after the leading presi 
denual aspirants had eliminated themselves, Hardmg proved 
m some respects a second Grant He filled government offices 
with his ill chosen friends whose corruption almost ruined 
the party The discovery of their perfidy was fatal to their 
chief but It w as not until after his death that the matter be- 
came public Then the Republicans were able to shelter 
themselves under the aegis of the spotless Coolidge 
Calvin Coolidge, nominated for Vice President because of 
the firmness vvuh vvhich as Governor of Massachusetts he 
had resisted the Boston police sinke, captured the fanc> of 
the country with his Yankee characteristics His insistence on 
cconomv as an outstanding policy prov ed pleasing at a ume 
when the high sounding shibboleths of the war had sickened 
the world against idealism Here at last vvas a practical man' 
Above all, the country was in the flush of “Coolidge pros 
pent) Nothing the Democrats could say about past corrup- 
tion could offset that For two prcsidcnual elections thev 
thundered without result Coolidge was honest, the countiy 
was prosperous WTio cared what the Harding adminisirauon 
had been’ 

V RESURGENT UNREST 
Not that all Americans were satisfied with Coolidge pros- 
pcnt> Increasingly the industnal workers were coming to 
feel that the existing n^mc was not sufficiently beneficial lo 
their interests, and that political action must supplement 
1 For \ ole oa ihe UuiiT bill to the House see Table 50, n. t, P 
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Charles O’Conor, the candidate of the Straight-Out Demo 
crals Its platform called for an evclusive “greenback” 
currenc), taxation of government bonds, exclusion of Chinese 
labor, prohibition of contract labor m prisons, government 
regulation of the railroads and telegraphs, and extension of the 
eight-hour day (established m federal government work by 
an act of 1868) to all government contractors Local Labor 
Reform parties persisted sporadically without particular sue 
ccss until absorbed into the Greenback Labor Party of 1878 
A local \\orkingman s Party in California, organized in 1877 
largely to combat Chinese immigration, was also absorbed 
into the Greenback ranks in 1880 
These fusions were not of a long enduring nature By 1884 
labor had its own organization — the Anti-Monopoly Party — 
which, besides its natural emphasis on hours and working 
conditions, sought to attract popular support by an assault on 
consolidations of capital A kind of unity with the Green- 
backers was retained by their joint nomination of General 
Butler, but the attempt to hold farmers and workers together 
for an attack on the money standard had obviously failed 
Bv 1886 local labor parties appeared in four important states 
Before the 1888 election labor unions and farm organizations 
uniting with the remnants of the Grccnbackers, formed the 
Union Labor Party For all of its emphasis on the working- 
man in Its name and its platform, this party again failed to 
attain much labor support drawing its candidate and most 
ofits votes from the farming states And now the lime had come 
w hen radical labor parties began to sponsor thrones evolved by 
single individuals The first of these was the Single Tax doc- 
trine of Henrv Gcoi^c the second the Socnlism of Karl 
Mar\ and from this v»as to stem the third, the Communism of 
Nicolai Lenin 

2 The Single Tax ^^olement 

Henrv George was a poor sclf-cducatcd printer who had 
risen to be a newspaper editor in California at the time iliat 
he evolved his theory m 1869 Bncfly stated, this thcorv wj» 
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{1 ) that economic ills arise from the private ownership of land 
values as distinguished from buildings and improvements; 
(2) that these values arise fortuitously from the accident of 
location and without any merit or service on the part of the 
owners; and (3) that the remedy is for the state to take the 
entire annual value of the bare land (its economic rent, in other 
u-ords) which would obviate the necessity of all other taxation. 

The United Labor Party. George placed these views in 
print for the first time in 1871. In 1879 they received their 
classic expression m his book. Progress and Poverty There- 
after he devoted his life to the advancement of his economic 
principles. In 1881 he published The Irish Land Question and 
later traveled extensively in Great Britain and Ireland, 
speaking under the auspices of the Irish Land League. This 
made him a favorite with the Central Labor Union of New 
York City, which had itself grown out of a mass meeting held 
to express sympathy with Ireland. The Union seized upon 
George to be its candidate for Mayor of New York in 1 886 on 
the United Labor ticket. He ran remarkably well, being 
credited with 68,110 votes to 90,552 for the Tammany candi- 
date and 60,435 for the Republican, young Theodore Roose- 
velt. George always claimed that for want of sufficient poll 
tvatchers his ticket was counted out. 

This excellent shoiving encouraged his supporters to put 
him forward as candidate for Secretary* of State of New York 
in 1887, onlv to have it proved that there was no hope for a 
United Labor Party since labor was not in fact united George 
polled something over 70,000 votes, but the Socialists broke 
away and formed a Progressive Labor Partv. and the Union- 
iils a Union Labor Party. Even the Grecnbackers had a can- 
didate and a feiv votes to cast for him. The next year the rem- 
nants of United Labor split over the tariff question and most 
of them returned to their former party allegiance, Cowdrey, 
their candidate for President, receiving less than 3000 votes 
entirely from the states of New York and Illinois ‘ After this 
the party disappeared. 

' VcTdlllr V 
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Later Smgle-Tax Parties George himself made a furthci 
attempt to be elected Mayor of New York m 1897, running 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat He died of apoplex) five da>s 
before the election, his son and namesake, nominated as a 
substitute, received onl> 21 000 votes A later Single Tax 
Party cast 5837 votes for President in 1920’ and (under the 
name of Commonwealth Land Party) 2882 votes in 1924,* 
both widely scattered over the country Since then the Single- 
Tax issue has not figured in politics 

3 The Rise of Marxism in America 

Karl Marx was a student of philosophy whose youthful 
ambition was to be a professor of that subject in some German 
university Balked m that object because of his unorthodox 
ideas, Vie became a journalist and an exile, eking out an exist 
ence m Pans and London while composing and elaborating 
his monumental economic theory Probably the most funda 
mental feature of this conception is the ideal of the revolution- 
ary class struggle whereby the working class or proletariat is to 
throw off the economic dominance of the capitalistic class or 
bourgeoisie, thereby ‘ emancipaung society at large from all 
exploitation, oppression, class distinction and class struggles ” 
His theory was first given to the public m complete form in the 
Cemmumst Manifesto of 1847 and is finally stated in Das Kapiial, 
first published by him just twenty years later 

The Socialist Labor Party Three years before this Marc 
had been mslrumenial in the organization of the First In- 
ternationale of working men’s organizations and wrote its 
declaration of principles, which, however, were not of i 
particularly radical nature This organization established 
small branches in some of the larger American cities between 
1867 and 1869, mainly among German immigrants who had 
brought w-uh them their socialist beliefs In 1872 the Inter- 
nationale, split to the core by dissensions over anarchism, 
removed its headquarters to New York, where in 1876 it 
finally passed out of existence In the same year its /American 
* See Table 44 
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remnants, uniting with others that had broken off from it and 
from the Labor Reform Party, formed the Workingmen’s 
Party of the United States, which became in 1877 the Social- 
ist Labor Party of North America. 

Although calling itself a party, this organization for thirteen 
years refrained from all activity in state and national politics. 
In fact, a reluctant endorsement of the Greenback ticket in 
1 880 represents the sum of its doings in that field. Local organ- 
izations of the party were allowed to enter municipal politics 
and achieved minor successes in some of the larger cities The 
dominant group within the oi^anization believed that it must 
wait until it was stronger, a doctrine wise enough if there had 
been much prospect of increased strength through waiting. 
Instead it grew weaker, rent like its predecessor the Inter- 
nationale by conflicts over anarchism. 

After the anarchist movement had culminated in the horror 
of the Haymarket Riot of 1886. Socialist Labor had a better 
chance. Socialists were becoming impatient for political 
action, as was shoivm by the Progressive Labor Party of New 
York in 1887 and by the casting of 2068 votes for Socialist 
presidential electors (who had no presidential candidate) 
in the same state in 1888. In 1890 the party was captured and 
“reorganized” by Daniel De Leon, a thorough believer in 
peaceful political action, who continued to dominate it down 
to his death in 1914. As an immediate result it entered active 
politics in 1890 with De Leon as its candidate for Governor 
of New York, and in 1892 it ran a presidential ticket which 
received a total of 21,532 votes from se\’en Atlantic coast 
states. 

Four years later the Socialist Labor vole rose to 35,454, 
coming from states stretching all across the country to the 
Pacific and extending south to include Missouri and Virginia. 
This was a not unpromising beginning in politics for a new and 
radical party, but it failed of direct fruition, largely because of 
the impracticality of its leader. De Leon as a pure theorist 
Nvas incapable of understanding the necessity of compromise, 
and his irascible temper and unpopular convictions are largeK 
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responsible for the persisting impotence of the party Before 
the following presidential election a split came which soon 
rendered Ins organization a definitely unimportant body, a 
position which it has retained down to the present day Only 
once in its existence has its presidential vote even slightly 
exceeded that in 1896,* and with the advent of the Workers’ 
or Communist Party its reason for continuance has become 
increasingly more obscure 

One thing however, should be definitely said Where other 
extreme radicals have been open to suspicion of willingness 
to promote their ends by force, and even comparatively 
moderate leaders of the laiger Socialist Party have talked of 
being driven to violence in certain contingencies, the Socialist 
Labor Party has never wavered in ns allegiance to De Leon’s 
peaceful ideals It has refused to vary from his nonviolent 
means anv more than it will accept anything short of his ends 
of complete socialization of all modes of production and dis- 
inbuijon, including agricultural land 

4 T/ir Socia/isi Party to 1924 

At no time did the Socialist Labor Party compnse all the 
American Socialists, and as the characteristics of De Leon’s 
leadership became fully developed it came to contain an 
increasingly smaller percentage of them Anyone who differed 
with the leader on the smallest point promptly found himself 
expelled from the party, and many socialist minded persons 
never came into it, repelled by the foreign nature of botli its 
theories and its membership 

/\fter the 1896 election a new Socialist Party began to form 
Gathering under ihc leadership of Eugene V Debs, just 
released from prison for his part in the great Pullman strike of 
1894, Socialists of all shades (including left wing Populists, 
seceding Socialist Laboriles, and tlic remnants of Debs’s own 
Amcncan Railway Union) organized m 1897 the Social De- 
mocracy of America This split in 1898 to throw off the Social 
Democratic Party, containing Debs and all the other more 

* See Tabic 44 
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practical leaders in the parent body ' This party in turn 
united with later seceders from the Socialist Labor Party to 
present a joint ticket in 1900, which received 94,768 votes. 
In 1901 the two groups raerg;ed to form the Socialist Party, 
which has persisted down to the present day. 

Socialist Programs Contrasted. The difference betncen 
the Socialist and Socialist Labor parties was evident from tlic 
first. Since 1900 the Socialist Laborites have disdained to 
espouse temporary issues or objectives. Their platforms have 
been simply denunciations of the capitalist system, predict- 
ing its downfall and the ultimate triumph of the socialist 
aim. The Socialists, on the other hand, have regularly made 
pronouncements on issues of the day and temporary as well as 
permanent objective. They significantly dropped such de- 
mands as those for the socialization of the land and of all means 
of distribution. Their characteristic attitude has been that the. 
government or “the people” should oivn all large-scale indus- 
try, including mines and natural monopolies, leaving private 
property undisturbed in other fields. 

1900-1920. With this as its principle and Debs as its 
perennial candidate, the Socialist Party rose steadily from 
94,768 votes in 1900 to 901,873 in 1912,* resisting the attrac- 
tions of Bry'an and Roosevelt. The campaign of 1916 was a 
setback. Debs refused to run, and the Socialists opposed the 
“preparedness” furor which w’as then sixeeping the countr)'. 
With a substitute candidate and an unpopular platform their 
vote was cut nearly m half.* 

A great revival followed. The partv opposed the war and 
numbers of them, including Debs himself, were thrown into 
jail under the Espionage and Sedition Acts. Many alien 
Socialists were expelled from the country in the radical de- 
portations of 1919. All this was looked upon by many £is 
persecution and as a violation of the American traditions of 
freedom of speech and of opinion. As a result ilie Socialist 

‘ The other portion of the Social Democracy demoted itself to founding com- 
munist settleincnts and withdrew from politics 

’ See Table 44 
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vote, With the venerable Debs a candidate in his prison cell, 
reached a new and still permanent presidential maximum of 
919,801 ' 

Division of the Party This gam was achieved in spite of 
considerable and divergent secessions during the war The 
first to withdraw were the pro-war Socialists, who left the 
parfy consequent upon its adoption of an antv-war attitude m 
1918* This, while not an important defection in numbers, 
was perhaps so in leadership In any case it comprised a suffi- 
cient number of right-wing Socialists to throw the party out of 
balance and to create a distinct possibility that it might be 
captured by left-wing forces in sympathy with the recent 
Bolshevist Revolution in Russia A desperate struggle for the 
control of the organization followed during 1919, m which 
both sides resorted to highly questionable tactics The contest 
culminated m the expulsion of the left-wingers from the So- 
cialist convention held in August, police assistance bemg 
ncccssarv to the accomplishment of the result 

Purged of its more radical elements, the Socialist Party was 
easily led to the right and in 1924 (refraining for the first 
time from making an independent nomination) into the coali- 
tion which in that year put forward LaFollette and Wheeler 
as candidates, appealing to all liberal and dissatisfied groups 
m \mcncan politics Meantime the Icft-wmg dissenters, 
after going through a number of splits and divisions of their 
own, united to form the Workers’ (Communist) Party of 
\mcnca 

5 The Rise oj Commmtsm in America 

Nicolai Lenin was a young student of seventeen at the 
University of Kazan when his attention was first called to the 
writings of Karl Marc About the same time (1887) his elder 
brother was executed for a plot to assassinate Czar Alexander 

‘ Table 44 

i Till! group (necl lo form a Nauonal Party, which cart a few votes in ihe 
elections if that year in one state (Minncsou) and then disappeared See 
Tabic 44 
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III, and Lenin threw himself into violent revolutionary agita- 
tion as a member of the Russian Social Democratic Party. 
For this he served a three-year term of exile in SiBena (1897- 
1900) which, together with his clear-sighted views of the 
necessities of the Russian political situation and his ability for 
decisive leadership, made him a figure to be reckoned with 
in the struggle for control of the socialist movement in Russia. 

The Rise of Bolshevism. Lenin’s view? as to the necessity 
of closely controlled leadership in the hands of a few deter- 
mined men and of proceeding directly toward complete 
socialization by violent revolution rather than by temporizing 
or democratic methods triumphed at the Brussels convention 
of the party in 1903. An immediate split followed, leaving 
Lenin at the head of the Bolshevist or majority group, u’hich, 
as differences widened and its power grew, came to be know n 
as the Russian Communist Party. 

Quite naturally the Communist program (which was 
technically described as “the dictatorship of the proletariat'' 
or ivorking class) was not received with great favor by social- 
ists in countries less autocratic than Russia, and least of all m 
America, where Marx himself had said that forceful methods 
might not be necessary. Nevertheless, the successful Bolshe- 
vist rcvoluuon of November 1917 provoked admiration here, 
particularly among Russian immigrants and the more extreme 
of the native-born left-wingers. This led to splits, in the course 
of w'hich several Communist parties were formed. 

The First Communist Parties in America. Even before 
the Socialist convention of August 1919, the Slavic group had 
left that party. An attempt was then made to unite these with 
the group expelled the convention, who were largely native- 
born. This proving impossible, the expelled group formed the 
Communist Labor Part>', while the Slavs organized as the 
Communist Party. Both groups were eager for the proletarian 
revolution, the motivating difference between them appearing 
to be largely that the former was English-speaking while the 
latter consisted almost entirely of non-Enghsh-speaking per- 
sons who considered thcmsclv'es to be the only true Bolshc- 
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visis in America They refused to unite svith the Communist 
Labontes except by permitting the latter to join the Com- 
munist Parfy as individuals So extreme was their attitude as 
to motivate the withdrawal of the few English-speaking mem- 
bers of their first convention These seceders formed the Prole- 
tarian Party of America, a tiny organization rightly critical 
of the extreme tactics that have rendered Communism 
anathema but which has itself refrained from all real political 
action 

The United Communist Party. From the beginning the 
larger Communist parties had tuo mam activities (1) at- 
tempting each against the other to obtain exclusive recogni- 
tion from the Third Internationale at Moscow as the sole 
Communist party in America, and (2) dodging the police 
Local authorities quickly took cognizance of the revolutionary 
character of both by arresting iheir members and suppressing 
their meetings In January 1920 came the great deportation 
raids by the federal government, which resulted m the flight 
or ejection from the country of many Communist Party mem- 
bers The Communist Labor Party did not suffer so much 
because of an executive decision that it did not seek to over- 
throw the government by violence Meantime (on orders 
from Moscow) the two parties consolidated as the United 
Communist Party ( 1 920) This group, as the post w ar h> stcria 
against radicals receded, was less molested, although its 
objectives were still of an unqucslionabl) revolutionary char- 
acter 

The ^Vorkers’ Party As time went on, it became obvious 
that the idea of establishing Communism m America by a 
sudden revolution was a mere delusion As political activity 
became increasingly desirable, a \\orkcrs' Part> of nominally 
legal objective was organized late m 1921 A United Com- 
munist convention held in 1922 to consider transferring its 
supporters to the \S orkers Partv was broken up by the police, 
and It was onlv in 1923 lliat this object was effected A United 
Communist conference declared that party dissolved and 
authorized the Workers’ Part>, os ns successor, to take iium- 
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bership in the Third Internationale.^ Since then there lias 
been but one Communist party active in American politics. 

6. Union Labor, 1888-1924 

The whole line of Socialist-Communist development had 
been vigorously opposed by the major forces of organized 
labor. This was not merely because of differences of theory 
on such questions as the socialization of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution. It was to a much greater e.vtent pro- 
duced by differences of opinion as to the best method of pro- 
moting the interests of the working class. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which was organized in the 1880's and soon 
became the dominant organization in the field of American 
unionism, was wedded to the principle of “pure and simple” 
econonuc action. The Socialist parlies, on the other hand, 
called the pure-and-simplers “labor fakers” and refused to 
admit that the interests of the workingman could be advanced 
by a group that did not see the need for partisan political 
action. The failure of tlie Socialist Labor Party can be v'ery 
largely attributed to De Leon’s attempts to organize Socialist 
unions competing with the Federation, which greatly antag- 
onized its members. Although the Socialist Party was somc- 
ivhat more friendly, it is notable that Debs as well as Dc Leon 
cooperated in the formation m 1905 of the Industrial Workers 
of the World.* 

The Federation, on the other hand, soon found it impossible 
to refrain entirely from political action. Under the presidency 
of Samuel Gompers (1886-1894, 1895-1924), the policy of 
tliat organization came to be “to reward our friends and 
punish our enemies,” i.e., to take nonpartisan political action 
by voting for those who favored the Federation’s legislative 
demands and against those who opposed them. By 1900 it 
began endorsing congressional candidates and bv 1 908, 

' In 1940 ihe IS’orkcre' Party ibrmalty dusohed its connection with the 
Intcmauonaie m order to e\ ade le|;islaooa aimed at toreign-concrolled groups 

’ Both Socialist leaden &oon found tt imposibie to remain alfiliaced uicli this 
extremist organiaacion. 
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national platforms, approval being given to the Democratic 
platform in that and the three succeeding national campaigns ^ 

Meantime the largest independent labor organization in the 
country, the so-called ‘ Big Four" Ratlroad Brotherhoods, had 
become more deeply involved in politics than had the Federa- 
tion With increasing control over the entire operations of the 
railroads centering m the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the workers on these transportation lines were finding the 
action of the federal government more and more their personal 
concern By a strike threat they had forced the adoption of the 
eight-hour day through the Adamson law of 1916, but when 
they unshed to go further and bring about the nationalization 
of the railroads it was necessary to resort to political action 
Having obtained the endorsement of the American Fcdcrauon 
in lU convention for 1920, the Brotherhoods soon went on 
and in 1922 called the Conference for Progressive Political 
\ction At this conference many unions from within the 
American Federation of Labor were represented, sitting be- 
side delegates from the Nauonal Catholic Welfare Council, 
the Methodist Federauon for Social Service, the Socialist 
Party, the nauonal Farmer-Labor Party, the Nonparusan 
League, and various other farm oiganizalions The organ- 
ization about to be bom was evidently not to be purely or even 
mainly a labor part), nor were its constituent elements solely 
those that could be understood in terms of purely labor poli- 
tics It becomes necessary then to recur to other lines of 
dc\ clopmcnt m describing the rise of the movement which was 
to come nearest to coalescing the opposition to the dominant 
spirit of the 1920 s 

D THE POLITICS OF REFORM, 1912-1924 

End of the Progressive Party In 1912, as previously in- 
dicated, Roosevelt captured the Republican reform move- 
ment and turned it into the Progressive Part), while ^V^lson 

■To avoid the imputation of partisanship these endorsemenu were made 
not by tlie Federation s national convention but by Gompers personally in 
messages pnnled in its house organ the imnuan Ftdnatianal 
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gained the Democratic nominatioa and the Presidency. 
After this defeat “the Colonel” seemed doubtful of the future 
of his new organization and encouraged schemes for reunion 
with the Republicans, tending to favor them more and more 
as his own crusading enthusiasm drained off into the campaign 
for preparedness and for our participation m the European 
struggle. Many other reformers were affected in the same ;v ay 
so that Roosevelt, when he declined renomination in 1916, was 
able to carry back into the Republican ranks nearly all that 
remained of those who had left them to form the Progressive 
Party. This stranded the southerners, who had left the 
Democratic Party to join the Progressives. A few of these, 
together with other bitter diehards scattered over ten or eleven 
states, persisted in supporting a ticket with a separate vice* 
presidential candidate ' on a platform calling for preparedness, 
social justice, and tariff reform. They cast altogether some 
43,000 votes. 

Reform and the World War. From the time of our 
entrance into the war, the interest of many reformers became 
wholly absorbed in “making the world safe for democracy,” 
and that of others in opposing the war in the interest of paci- 
fism. At the end of the conflict many in both groups were 
alarmed at the suppression of free speech that had accom- 
panied it and dismayed at the reactionary trend which they 
felt had no^v gripped both major parties. Whatever reform 
drive either of them once possessed had now seemingly gone 
into the international field, 

Xot satisfied \vith this neglect of home affairs, reformers 
of all stripes (but mainly former Progressives and Reform 
Democrats) formed in 1919 the Committee of Forty-Eight, 
which adopted a platform of government ownership of utili- 
ties, prevention of land and patent monopolies, and freedom 
of speech and equal rights for ziU. 

The National Farmer-Labor Party. Meantime, in 1918 
an Independent Labor Party had been formed by local unions 
in Chicago. In 1919 it had attracted other local unions 

' Its elrctots 'sere pledged to Hughes for President. See Table 40, jv/ua 
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scattered widely Q\er the country to join with it in forming 
a National Labor Party with a platform similar to and only 
slighdy more radical than, that of the Committee of Fort^- 
Eighl B\ prearrangement the two organizations held their 
contentions in 1920 at the same time and place with die 
e\pectation that the\ could unite m nominating Senator 
LaFollette for the Presidencv Lmt\ was arrived at on a 
platform calling for freedom of speech public ownership “of 
all public utilities and natural resources including stock> ards 
and banks e\tensi\e loans to farmers and complete and 
detailed protecuon of the rights of labor The attractiv e name 
Farmer Labor was adopted but LaFollette refused to run as 
the public ownership provisions of the platform v\ ere more ca- 
tensive than he favored 

The nomination then v\ent to Parlev P Chnstensen of Utah, 
who m the election polled slighilv over 263 000 votes* In 
three or four vsestem states it vvas the pnncipal or onl> third 
partv in this election It remained strong there with some 
support in other states dovm to 1923" when its attempted 
amalgamauon with the Workers Part> resulted in capture 
bv the Communists So complete v%as their domination b> 
1924 that in that >ear the nominees of the Farmer Labor 
convention were vvithdravvn in favor of those of the Workers’ 
Part>, and the first national Farmer-Labor Partv came to an 
end Throughout its cMstencc the farmers though an impor- 
tant source of votes, had had little hand in the control of the 
organization This was pardv because tiic countrv’s organized 
farmers were mainlv interested m another movement that 
someurncs used the same part> name but which stcadfasd> 
refused to cooperate in national politics To the development 
of that movement wc shall nevt refer 

C THE POLITIGS OF AGRICLLTLRE FROM 1896 

The End of Populism There is fair ground for argument 
whether the Populist Partv was killed bv fusion with the 
Democrats or the improved method of gold refining tint 

'SfeTat>le41 'Sec Table 44 ir/ej 
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came into use in the last few years of the nineteenth centur)'. 
Fusion is aliva)’s bad for a third party, and this third part)' 
\\ as also hit by a mechanical improvement that lessened the 
relative cheapness of silver, their favorite medium of exchange. 
Add to this the fact that the split the Populists caused among 
the southern Democrats produced a teacup tempest of fear 
that the Xegro might regain his long-lost vote and >x»u have 
enough ailments to kill the toughest third party ever made — 
which in a way the Populists were. But they were "a most 
unconscionable time dving,” and it was only m 1908, when 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst mercifully stabbed them in 
the back, that they gave up the ghost. Their remnants and 
those of Hearst’s supponers flowed naturally into the Progres- 
sive Party of 1912. where they vvere joined by many farmers 
who had been regular supporters of the Republican and 
Democratjc parties. The Progressive platform for that year 
carried planks favoring extension of rural credits and the 
suppression of ‘'gambling in agricultural products.” 

The Nonpartisan League. The disappearance of the Pro- 
gressives after 1916 left the farmer without a national party 
disunctly espousing his interest for the first time since 18T2. 
But a slate parts was already forming. 

The Nonpartisan League, first organized in North Dakota 
in 1915, was the source of this organization. Its cause for 
existence lav in the farmer’s perennial need for cheap credit 
and m a new instance of abuse of power bv a public utihtv, 
similar to that which roused the Grange in the days before 
railroad-rale regulation. 

The farmers of the wheat states were being exploited bv the 
Owners of grain elevators. They complained of short weight 
and unfair grading on the grain ibev sold the elevator ow ners. 
\\ hen the North Dakota Legislature refused to execute a 
constitutional provision calling for state-owned elevators, the 
Nonpartisan League was orgamzed. captured control of the 
Republican Party in the state, and proceeded to put the public 
ownership program into e.\ecuiion It spread into other states 
from Washington to ^Visconsin, working usuailv as a pressure 
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group or as a facuon mthm one of the major parties but not 
at all afraid to jump party Imes if the occasion demanded it 
The Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota This occasion 
came m 1918, is hen the Republicans and Democrats united 
against the League m North Dakota and the League candidate 
for Governor of Minnesota, Charles A Lindbergh (father ol 
the Lone Eagle ) failed to get the Republican nomination 
In the former state the League uas merely driven to putnng 
up an independent ucket but in the latter it organized a 
permanent political party the Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota, uhich became at once the second largest poliocal party 
m ihe stale 


In 1920 the Minnesota Farmer-Labor group refused to join 
the nauonal organization of the same name, and the Non 

hcuon By 

19.. the Farmer-Labor Party had earned Minnesota, and 
Uie League elsewhere had been defeated within the old parties 
Both were now willing to join with other organizations work- 
ing through the Conference for Progressive Political Action 


D THE SECOND PROGRESSIVE VIOVEMENT 
The Conference for Progressive Political Acuon' did not at 
He T'h ^ party After days of evtensive consultation 
I ^ ^ permanent national organization and 

to leave the matter of third party action to be determined 

n to" V parties were organized 

n 19.2 m Massaehusem and in four or five western stares, ,n 

linn T ““i “T ■" "P'" occasional compe- 

uon from the still evistem national Faimer-Labor Party ’ 
The ^oup found more encouragement in the success of the 
sla e Farmer-Labontes in Minncsou. and in their ovvm suc- 
in e ecung progressive congressmen, senators, and 

Fvrl T ''’23 ‘h' Minnesota 

Fatmer-Labor Party scored another victory I, seemed plain 
that a feeling against the control of the old leaders of both 
major parties uas strong m the upper Mississippi Valiev If 
‘Seep 252. fh/ira » Sec Table M 
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to this could be added the support of the Socialists, of or- 
ganized labor, and of reformers throughout the country (all 
of which groups had been represented in the first Progressive 
Conference), there seemed good hope that a new national 
party could be formed that would sweep to swift and over- 
whelming success in its first election. 

The formation of such a party did not quite suit the desires 
of the labor leaders who were dominant in the Conference. 
They hoped to reap the advantages which might be gained 
from a successful third-party movement without sacrificing 
those accruing from their existing position of nonpartisan- 
ship. To this end they resolved to put only a national ticket 
in the field in 1924, leaving their followers free to support 
candidates for Congress within the existing parties. Thereby 
party positions held by prominent labor leaders were secured 
from peril. 

The Election of 1924. There was doubt for some time as 
to ivhat candidates to put forward. The railway unions were 
at first desirous of nominating Mr. William G. McAdoo, who 
had ivon their favor during the war as Director-General of 
the Railroads. Mr McAdoo was somewhat undeservedly 
“splashed with oil,” however, in the Teapot Dome Investiga- 
tion, and the Progressive Conference turned to LaFoIlettc. 

The Wisconsin leader had been consistent in his reform 
principles and was the object of sympathy from nearly all 
radicals and reformers because of the persecution he had 
undergone on account of his opposition to the war. He 
was now nominated on a platform calling for free speech, 
government ownership of railroads and water power, and 
increased aid to the farmer. The ticket was completed by the 
nomination for Vice President of a progressive Democrat, 
Senator Burton K Wheeler of Montana. These nominees 
subsequenllv received the endorsement of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and of the Socialist and Minnesota Farmer- 
Labor parties 

This combination constituted by far the most formidable 
third-party movement since 1912 and was th'rougliout die 
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leaders of labor had failed in an attempt to bring their sup- 
pxDrters into a political alliance with the farm vote.* 

Disillusioned, the heads of the rjiilway unions refused to go 
on and found a Progressiw party. The final session of the 
Conference for Progressive Pohacal .Action simplv adjourned 
sine die. and all efforts to reunite its scattered elements con- 
tinued unsuccessful. In the main they returned to their 
former parties, although their distribution uas someuhat 
altered b\ the resurgence of an old factor in .\merican politics. 

VI. N\TI0N.AL1TY and RELIGION' IN' 
POST-CniL W-\R POLITICS 

For long it seemed as if the Civil War had killed nativism. 
Immigrants continued to pour into the countr\ throughout 
the war, and at us end the •'foreign vote" had become too 
important to be antagonized It uas no longer good politics 
to be anti'CaihoUc ^th parties sought to court the Irish by 
strong planks in their 1863 pbifonns aimed at England's 
refusal to recognize .Xmerican naturalization The negotia- 
tion of a treaty obtaining such recosmiion u as referred to with 
pride b> the Republican platform of 18“2. 

The Irish, houever. remained consisteniiv Democratic, and 
the Republicans now espoused an issue that made their sup- 
port impossible. 

The Public-School Question. Man\ Catholics could not 
consciencioush place fheir children in die public schools, 
where their religion was not taught and where ihev were 
often required to read the Protestant %’crsion of the Bible. 
They ^^cre therefore pul to the cvpensc of maintaining their 
own church or parochial schook It seemed unfair to them chat 
the taxes ihes paid should be used e.vclusiveK for the support 
of schools which thev could not use. Accordtnglv a demand 
grew for state aid for church schools. This w as opposed on the 
grounds chat such aid would inevitabK be distributed soleK 

’ Lafolicac ran on the Farmer-Latxjr ticket in 5 states on the Socialist vn 
6 and on the ProercSii'e in 45 In 3 states fie ran on evso separate iicLeU See 
Tables 43 and 44 




TAULt 44 VOTES CAST FOR ECONOMIC RADICAL AND REFORM PARTIES FROM THE FIRST 
DEFEAT OF BRYAN TO THE DEFEAT OF LaFOLLETTE 
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on the basis of the amount of political pressure each sect could 
bring to bear, and that by so splitting up the school funds the 
public school sj'stem tvould be ruined 

This side of the controversy was taken by the Republican 
and Prohibiuon parties, the latter in us platform for 1872, the 
former in that for 1876 The Democrats, after losing several 
state elecuons in w hich the> supported aid to church schools, 
were compelled to fall grudgingly into line By 1880 the Re- 
publicans had reached the point of demanding federal sub- 
sidies for the schools of the stales, a proposal then and notv 
obnoxious to Catholics * 

Sudden change ensued In 1884 the Republicans totally 
dropped the school question from their platform This seems 
attributable to the influence of Blame, their candidate for the 
Prcsidencv Possessed of Catholic famiK affiliations and of a 
strong bias against England he believed he could capture the 
Irish vote W ith great success he denounced the Democratic 
doctrine of free trade as pro British Undoubtedly a great 
impression had been made when a hapless Protestant clcrg>- 
man in the course of a congratulatory address to Blaine, 
referred to the Democrats as the party of “mm, Romanism, 
and rebellion ’ The implied insult drove many Irish back 
to their former party and, in the opinion of many experts, lost 
the Republicans the election 

Sympathetic Platforms From then on there is a certain 
similantv m the platform policies of the two parlies Both 
evinced a wilhngnes* to express themselves on non-American 
questions in order to get voles The cause of Ireland and the 
sufferings of the Jews m Russia alike evoked their ready $>^ 1 - 
pathv The Democrats even went so far as to denounce Eng- 
land's treatment of the Boers, a thing which the Republicans, 
whose leaders since Blame were rather pro-BriUsh, were 
unwilling to do 

Revivals of Anti-Catholicism. Tlie religious issue had 
disappeared from politics /\n attempt to rcv-ivc it in the late 

' n e Republican obj«l Ha» lo impixAC Negro educauon in the joulliem 
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eighties under the sponsorship of a temporarily numerous 
anti-Catholic society known as the American Protective 
Association (A.P.A.) met with little success. In 1888 the 
presidential candidate of this “American Party” received only 
1591 v'otes from two states.* The A.P.A. itself soon disappeared 
and no more was heard of anti-Catholicism until the aftermath 
of the World War conjured up the grisly spectre of the Ku 
Kiux Kian. Under its aegis another American Party group 
made a presidential nomination in 1924 which was given sup- 
port in eight states and received somewhat over 24,000 votes. - 
More important developments were taking place withm 
the Democratic Party. The sudden revival of the Klan im- 
pelled many northern Democrats, including the principal 
Catholic elements in the country, to demand a specific denun- 
ciation of that hooded band in the 1924 platform. This plank 
was defeated in the national convention by one vote. The 
convention then balloted 103 limes for a presidential candi- 
date, being divided principally between .-Mfred E. Smith, the 
Catholic Governor of New York, and W'Uliam G. Mc.Vdoo, 
former Secretary of the Treasury and Director-General of the 
Railroads, who was accused of receiving KJan support. By 
the time the contest closed vvith a compromise nomination® 
the Democratic chances in the election were altogether lost. 

In the years betiveen 1924 and 1928 McAdoo’s popularity 
declined and Smith's improved until in the latter ^-ear he 
seemed the only possible candidate His nomination by the 
Democrats evoked a good deal of long-latent anti-Caiholic 
feeling. How important this was in the election no one can 
say, partly because there existed an issue which conveniently 
screened it. This issue was prohibition. 

Vri THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT 
The Prohibition Party. Prohibition as a legislative policy 
dates from the adoption of the first siateinde prohibition law 
' and Penns>Uania 

’ See Table 46 . 

* That of Mr John W Da\'u of Wen Virginia. Ambassador to Great Britain 
under the IS'ilson admiiuiiratioa and one of the oauon’s leading attome^ % 
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by the legislature of Maine m 1851 Several other states had 
adopted similar statutes before the Cml War, but they were 
soon repealed The anti-hquor forces conunued the agitation, 
ho\se\er, and m 1869 organized the Prohibition Party This 
began immediately to nominate tickets in the states and 
presented its first candidate for the presidency m 1872 

In this election the Prohibition Party appeared in six states 
and cast over 5000 votes By the 1880’$ tlic party had spread 
to seventeen states and vvas casting 10,000 votes in presidential 
elections Then suddenly, in the election of 1884 the party 
o\ erspread the \v hole country and cast a v ote of ov cr 1 50,000 
This was attributed commonly and with some truth to the 
action of Republicans v\ho would not vote for Cleveland and 
could not vote for Blame That this however, was far from 
being the whole story is shown by the facts that the Prohibition 
vote in state elections had been grovvmg fast since 1880 and 
that the national vote went on up to 250,000 in 1888 and, not 
«iopptng there to 271,000 in 1892 This was the high point 
for Prohibition as a separate party ' In the next presidential 
election came a split over free silver and the vote was cut 
nearlv in half " A still more potent check was the non* 
partisan prohibmon movement working within the major 
panic' 

The Movement within the hfajor Parties. The Republi- 
can and Democratic paraes at first gave some signs of commit- 
ting themselves in regard to the prohibition movement, the 
fonner for and the latter against it The Democrats in their 
plaifonn' for 1876 and 1880 had denounced “sumptuary 
law' and the Republicans in theirs for 1888 had recorded 
ihtir svmpathy “for all wise and well directed efforts for the 
promotion of temperance and morality ” 

Prohibition Not a National Issue Soon, however, the 
cfToris of prohibitionists within both major parties made the 

' For complete on lUe aod Knmth of tlic p^rty tee Table 46 

’ Most of the Prohibition loam 1B96 pmbablv v«enl to the two ma^r partiri, 
but some 14,000 votes Mere cast for a National or 'sitver Prohibition candidate 
In 1900 and again in 1908 a small Lnitril COinstian Party took a few votes from 
live Prohibilioniiii. 
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nssue a difficult one, as political exigencies had compelled 
their state organizations to commit themselves on different 
sides. Republicans and Democrats alike rightly judged 
that the correct strategy was to treat the issue as local and to 
exclude it from national platforms. From 1900 until five years 
after the adoption of national prohibition the question uas 
completely ignored. 

The adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, then, \% as not 
the work of any party, least of all of the Prohibition Part) . but 
rather of a nonpartisan agitation. The first national election 
after its adoption passed with both major parties still silent 
on the issue. 

Wet vs. Dry, As time went on and the situation became 
more and more unsatisfactory, the difficulty of disregarding 
the question of prohibition increased. The contest between 
Smith and McAdoo for the Democratic nomination m 1924 
was regarded as in some sense a struggle ben%cen the Wet and 
Dry forces. By 1928 Smith definitely stood forth as the Wet 
champion while Herbert Hoover,* the Republican candidate, 
endorsed prohibition by referring to it as “a noble experi- 
ment.” 

The Election of 1928. That Smith was definitely strength- 
ened by this position in the urban areas, particularly in the 
Northeast, cannot be doubted. No more can it be doubted 
that in some of these areas his religion also was a source of 
strength. It is equally beyond contradiction that his Wet 
stand and his Catholic religion were against him in the rural 
regions, particularly in the South His Irish descent and his 
Tammany affiliations also were reckoned in some places for 
and in others against him. His popular support greatly ex- 
ceeded that for any previous Democratic candidate, but the 
Republican ballots far overtopped his In an election which 
“brought out the vote'' in numbers ^ never before witnessed, 
the Democrats yvere ovcrwhelnungly defeated. 

' Secretary of Commerce under tmth Harding and Cootidge. 

’ The percentage of posible cotes cast, however, was not greatly larger chan 
in J 920 See Chap Xin, ««y«t 
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TABLE 46 VOTES CAST FOR MORAL, AND RELIGIOUS. AND 
NATIONALIST PARTIES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR (CorUiwi) 
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' No signiilcani clecdoos held in off yean after thu date 


\ni THE DEPRESSION AND THE NEW DEAL 

As a candidate in the 1928 campaign, Mr Hoover had 
made an issue of the continuation of “Coolidge prosperity” 
He 'ipokc of the prospect of the abolition of poverty “The 
slogan of progress is changing from the full dinner pail to the 
full garage,” he said ‘ \nd who copid doubt when the signs 
of growing prosperity were all around us’ 

'Commonly but erroneoiuiy quoted as a ehicLen in e-iery pot and |mo 
cars la esery fw Dc« JO 1932, Sec VIH.p t2 
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The Election of 1932. Then Mr. Hoover was elected and 
was soon sncceedcd by the “bust” as the depres- 
„ Thoroughly convinced of the value of ‘'rugged 

j A / rm ” he was slow to interfere to prevent the normal 
;t forces. His tardy efforts proved tnsuffieient 

and failed to win him re^ilection in 1 

TaBLE rt POPULAR AKD ELECTO^L VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 3 

Popular Vote 

0,modr<i/^l| Republ‘Con''\ Minor Parlxti 


Franklin D Roosevelt. Pres \ | 22,821,857 

John Nance Gamer, V P J 
Herbert Hoover, Pres I 

Charles Curtu,V. P ] 

Norman Thomas, Pres I 

James H. Maurer, VP) 

William Z. Foster, Pres I (Workers’ or Communist t) 

James W. Ford, V. P f 

William D. Upshaw, Pres v (Prohibiuont) 

Frank S. Regan, VP 1 

William H Harvey, Pres I (tibertyH) 

Frank B. Hemenway, V P ) 

Verne L. Reynolds, Pres I (Socialist Labor) 

John W. Aiken, VP I 


885,314 


John W. Aiken, v r ; 

Jacob S. Coxey, Pres \ (j-a,n,er.Labortt) 
Julius J. Reiter, V- P I , 

James R. Cox, Pres (Jobless!) 1 


22,821,857 15,761,841 

Eleclorat Vote 


, _i,ef bv federal loans to states 

• P„„C. d.danos for ,pp„pmuon. 

ici increasing the lanfT For t vo 
; Sec Table 47. 
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The choice of Go% emor Franklin D Roosevelt of New York, 
the Democratic candidate, as President was far less an en- 
dorsement of the plans for economic reconstrucuon somew hat 
vaguely set forth in his campaign speeches than a reaction 
against the failure of Republican prosperity Mr Roosevelt 
had promised to supply us wnih a better and more durable 
article, “a New Deal for the benefit of “the forgotten man ” 
The nation waited in suspense for his inauguration to sec vvhal 
this program would be and while it waited, conditions went 
on from bad to worse 

The Great Bank Holiday. The winter of 1932-33 was 
signalized b> the complete collapse of the credit system of the 
country Immediately upon taking office Mr Roosevelt 
proclaimed a general bank holida> b> \ irtue of a strained con- 
struction of CMsting laws, banks to remain closed until m each 
case there was an assurance of solidity The banking system 
was efrcctivcl) rescued and thus began the New Deal polic> 
of saving the country m disregard of legal principles The 
thought apparently was that such action could not be uncon* 
stnutional and that if it were, no one would dare say so 
New Deal Legislation. Under this motivation an abun- 
dance of very sweeping legislation was passed m the Congres- 
sional sessions of 1933 and 1934 The policy of the New Deal 
vvas to experiment and to try to do something for everybody 
Where the Hoover Administration had been loath to inter- 
fere with economic processes, the Roosevelt “Brain Trusters * 
were allowed to try one idea after another ‘ 

Benefits v\crc distributed roughly as follows By the 
N I R A ,* business received a suspension of the anu-trusi laws 

' Many of l>ic4e ideal Herr outgrowtlu of \anoui nunor parly plants. Thu 
Has ihe ground fur the charge that Roosevelt has stolen tlie Socialut platfumt 
The cliarge nas true in a degree but only in die same sense that the Kcpubli 
cans and Democrats have been stealing from the nunor pacvieiever since die) 
first came into esuience A new idea lias no chance nith a major party. *1 
cannot aiToni to sponior one The ounor parties can and do sponsor such ideas. 
Thui nurtured, they increase ihesr strength unul die major parties can n» 
longer alTord to ignore them Such was the lustory of railroad rate regulation, 
of die anu trust lan-s, and of conservalioo — to cite only a few of the ideas 
bonOHcd and pul into etTect us times past by both major parties 

* Fur the vote by Htuch tlnj measure passed the House see Table 50 
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and a chance for each industry to write its own code of fair prac- 
tices (subject to the President’s approval), and labor obtained 
collective bargaining, minimum wages, maximum hours, and 
the abolition of child laborand of the “yellow-dog contract”; 
by the A.A.A., the farmer received subsidies for limitmg his 
production and, by other legislation, partial relief from his 
liabilities; the Securities Act gave the investor a safer market; 
deposit insurance and the ban on security alHliates gave the 
depositor a safer banking system; all types of relief aided the 
unemployed; and all indigent classes w'ere indirectly aided by 
inflation. All this was done on the theory of spending our 
ivay back to prosperity and giving money to the consumer 
ivith which to buy goods. It worked to some extent, and on its 
strength the Democrats increased their already huge congres- 
sional majorities in the election of 1934.‘ They went on in 
1935 to enact the Wagner Labor Relations Act, the Social 
Security Act, and an anti-holding company statute in the field 
of public utilities. 

The Fight Against the New Deal. Already a storm of 
opposition was rising which was strong enough to moderate the 
terms of the statute last named The Nciv Deal was being 
attacked from both extremes: by the American Liberty League 
on the right, and on the left by the Townsend Plan group, by 
Father Coughlin’s League for Social Justice, and by Senator 
Huey Long’s Share-the-WeaJlh organization. 

It now came into collision also ivith the Supreme Court. 
The N.I.R.A., the A.A.A., and the Guffey Coal Act (be- 
sides minor legislation) were each in turn held unconstitu- 
tional. Some of these measures had been drawn without 
much concern for constitutional limitations All had to run 
the gauntlet of a Court made up of four hostile, two highly 
skeptical, and three mildly favorable judges. The Administra- 
tion sought to salvage some of its objectives (notably by the 
Soil Conservation Act) and pushed forward the Norris-Ray- 
burn Bill for rural electrification. 

In thi eltclton of 1936 the Republicans opposed the New 

' See Table 50 
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Deal and nominated Governor Alfred M Landon of Kansas 
on a platform pledging mamtenance of “the American system 
of constitutional and local government, and to resist all 
attempts to impair the authority of the Supreme Court, 
to preserve the American system of free enterprise Stop 
the foilv of uncontrolled spending Balance the budget”, 
and to stop the use of the taxing piouer “for punitive or politi- 
cal purposes The\ called for the settlement of all labor 
problems bv state lausand interstate compacts’ and proposed 
to satisK the farmer mainly by subsidies for increased produc- 


TVBLE 48 POPLLVR AND ELECTORAL VOTES IN THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1936 
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tion to be dumped abroad. They demanded a “pay-as-you-go 
policy” for social security financed by “a direct tax widely 
distributed.” At the instance of Senator Borah they de- 
nounced monopolies. TTie followers of Townsend, Coughlin, 
and Long ‘ formed a particularly inept combination known 
as the Union Party. Against this diversified opposition the 
Democrats renominated President Roosevelt on a platform 
endorsing the Ne\v Deal and returned him to office by a 
margin of eleven million votes® and with an increased Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress.® Having dealt with his opponents 
in the election field, Roosevelt now turned to deal with the 
Supreme Court. 

IX. THE DEFEATS OF ROOSEVELT’S 
SECOND ADMINISTRATION 

A. THE COURT BILL 

Earlier Attacks oa the Supreme Court. Radicals and 
reformers had long been attacking the Supreme Court for its 
decisions tending to curb the activities of organized labor and 
overthrowing statutes limiting and regulating business opera- 
tions. The attacks had begun in the mid-ninctics when 
decisions were made invalidating the income tax and author- 
izing the use of the injunction against strikers. From then 
on, condemnation of the labor injunction was a plank com- 
monly to be found m radical and Democratic part)' platforms. 

Conservative parties, on the other hand, tended to rail) to 
the courts. Thus the National Democratic Party (Gold 
Democrats) platform for 1896 pledged maintenance of the 
“independence and authority” of the Supreme Court. Similar 
ideas \serc expressed at more length in the Republican plat- 
form for 1912. 

Beginning in 1908 the Socialist Party, on the other hand, 
reguj’an’y aemano’etf "the afiofio'on of tfte power usurpeo' 
by the supreme court of the United States to pass upon the 
consutuUonahiv of legislation enacted by Congress.” The 

' Long himself had been aisassuiatcd 'See Table 48 

* 'see Table 51) 
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Progressi\e Part> m 1912 declared for the so-called “recall of 
judicial decisions,” a popular \ote to determine the x'alidit) 
of a law which had been held unconsutuuonal Thispracucc 
was to be limited, howe\cr to the decisions of state supreme 
courts The Progressives of 1924 went further and favored a 
consuiuuonal amendment providing that Congress ma> b> 
enacung a statute make it eCfecuve over a judicial veto ’ 
\ anous radical parties favored the election of all judges for 
short terms and in 1928 the Communists (Workers’ Part)) 
topped all bv demanding the abolmon of the Supreme 
Court 

The Court and Social Legulation Behind this contro- 
versv was the patent fact that the Court, dominated b> judges 
nursed in the economic concepuons of latssez faire, was hold 
mg unconsutuuonal a great deal of social legislation Con 
spicuous instances were two successive federal attempts to 
exterminate child labor and enactments both state and na 
uonal establishing minimum wages for women It was held 
also that a state could not forbid the use of the mjunctioo 
in labor disputes 

Mr Roosevelt’s Court Plan Nothing had been said about 
changing the Supreme Court in the Dcmocrauc platforms for 
either 1932 or 1936 £arl> in 1937, however, came like a 
thunderbolt the Presidents proposal that he be allowed to 
appoint additional members of the Court (up to sl\) when 
jusuccs after reaching the age of scvcnt> should fail to resign 
within six months The immediate effect w'ould have been to 
compel the President s opponents on the Court to resign or 
else be swamped b) new appointees Tremendous uproar 
ensued Manv of Mr Roosevelt sown party hesitated to back 
such legislation and soon a strong opposiuon grew up m 
Congress with Senator Wheeler of Montana at its head 

In the midst of all this the Court began to uphold Icgisla 
Uon of t>pcs It had formcrlv held unconsutuuonal, drawing 
tccluucal distinctions invisible to the lajinan Federal fam 
mortgage moratorium and state tnimmum wage legislatioi 
were sustained m March 1937, in \pnl, the W’agncr Labor 
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Act; and in May, federal social security legislation. People 
began to ask what ail the shooting was about. If the justices 
were really “following the election returns” why meddle with 
the Court? 

It was obvious, too, that it was not the Court’s power that 
was attacked but its independence. It was one thing to say 
that judges should not veto the people’s will as expressed bv- 
Congress, and quite anollier that tliey should be the puppets 
of the President. If this act passed, would not the Court be 
“packed” every time a President favored a new and doubtful 
policy? Backed by such considerations, the defeat of the 
measure was accomplished.' The fight did much to prevent 
other legislative action in the session of 1937 and left the 
President with a much injured prestige and a badly shattered 
party. 

B. THE PURGE 

As an immediate result, Roosevelt was faced by widespreaef 
revolt in the fields of both economics and politics. In the 
former he was confronted by what his supporters called 
“a sitdown strike of capital” and what his opponents referred 
to as “a W’ant of confidence.” In the latter, conservative 
Democrats united with Republicans and succeeded in seri- 
ously slowing down the progress of reform legislation. 

The President tried to prevent this obstruction by conduct- 
ing a so-called “party purge,” calling for defeat in the pri- 
maries of unruly Democratic Senators and Representatives. 
In this he svas on the whole unsuccessful. Of six members of 
Congress selected for elimination, the President was successful 
in defeating only one. Tliis lone success was of some impor- 
tance, Unce it removed a conservative Democrat who had 
been chairman of the powerful Rules Committee of the House, 
but clearly it was not enough to restore discipline to a badly 
divided party. 

* For full details of this struggle See Alsop and Cadedge’s Tfu fiWDiyr (GardcQ 
City, N Y . Doublcday, Doran & Co., 1938) The finzil vote by \»hich the 
measure mas defeated by recommitung it to the Judiciary Committee of the- 
Senate u given m Table 50. 
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C. OTHER CHECKS TO THE NEW DEAL 
Defeat of the Reorganization Bill. The President had 
suffered another defeat in the 1938 session of Congress in the 
rejection of his Governmental Reorganization Bill on the 
strength of arguments that it would give him undue power 
over federal commissions and agencies This left as his only 
important achievement at that session the enactment of legisla- 
tion setting minimum wages and maximum hours for workers 
m industry The Reoi^anization Bill, it is true, passed in the 
1939 session but only in an emasculated form * 

Meantime, in the 1938 elections the Republicans had cut 
into the Democrauc majority m Congress for the first time 
since 1 932, although still m a mmonty of one to three m the 
Senate and two to three m the House * The spending program 
was also being embarrassed by recurrent economy drives, to 
some of which the President prematurely gave his assent on 
the ground that the crisis was nearly over 
The Influence of Foreign Events The truth was that the 
New Deal was being gradually brought to a stop, as the New 
Freedom before it had been,* by the distraction of the popular 
mind to a prime concern with affairs abroad A brief sum- 
mary of foreign events will show the reasons for this situation 

X FOREIGN QUARRELS AND THE 
ELECTION OF 1940 

The Versailles settlement weakened from the beginning by 
America’s refusal to participate m the League of Nations and 
the World Court, was visibly breaking up under a stress of 
conditions accelerated by the world wide economic depres- 
sion Everywhere governments sought to protect or to dis- 
tract their people from this crisis by policies of exaggerated 

' The biU as onguially proposed placed every federal agency and commission 
within a government department beaded by a Cabinet itieoiber, and replaced 
the Civil Service Commission by a single adnumsirator These features were 
xcluded from the Bill as finally passed 
* See Table 50 
> See iufta p 234 n 2 
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nationalism. In too many cases this took the forms of aggres- 
sion against other nations and of repression or persecution of 
minorities and dissenters nithin the country itself. Japan 
seized Manchuria in 1931 and set up there a puppet state 
under the rule of the last of the former Chinese emperors; 
Hitler gained control of Germany m 1933 and immediately 
began his constantly intensified persecutions against the Jews; 
Mussolini seized Ethiopia in 1934-1935; in 1936 the German 
Army reoccupied the Rhineland, demilitarized b\ Versailles, 
and a rebellion broke out against the radical government in 
Spain, a movement soon to be supported by German and 
Italian troops. 

The Neutrality Act. The attitude of the .'\merican go\ ern- 
ment toward these developments was for a long time quite 
negative. The Hoover Administration had, it is true, en- 
deavored to arouse international opposition to the Manchu- 
rian enterprise, but had met with no adequate support — 
and by the time the Japanese spread further into China, Euro- 
pean governments were in no position to concern themsehes 
with conditions so far from home. -America, on the other 
hand, did not parucipaie in the economic sanctions imposed 
against Italy m the Ethiopian crisis. Congress being satisfied 
w^th enacting a so-called ‘•neutrality resolution*' forbidding 
the export of arms and munitions of war to belligerent coun- 
tries. By 1937 this had been developed into a supposedly 
permanent Neutrality' .Act intended to govern ail crises in 
future. As its invocation in a particular case required an 
executive proclamation, il could be applied capriciousK . as 
became evident w hen the President recognized a state of w ar 
in Spam but not in harassed China 

The Good Neighbor Policy. The foreign poUev of 
Mr. Roosevelt's first term was localized almost eniirelv in the 
western hemisphere. attempt at general imemauona/ 
economic cooperation was quickiv scrapped ivhcn it seemed 
likely to interfere with his outi internal program. .Aside from 
reciprocal tariff agreements which were o/fered to the world 
gcneraily, the interest of die Administration was concentrated 
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m a “Good Neighbor Pohcy” for improving relations w-ith 
Latin America This proved very successful By abandoning 
the ‘Big Brother’ atutude which many of our southern 
neighbors considered too dommeenng — an abandonment 
signalized by the renunciation of the right of intervention and 
of other coercive interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine — a 
degree of cooperation was arrived at through successive meet 
mgs of the Pan-American Conference such as the most sea- 
soned observers of international affairs would hardly have 
believed possible 

“Quarantming the Aggressors ” Early m \Ir Roose- 
velt s second term there came a sharp change in the attitude 
manifested toward foreign quarrels Shortly after the final 
defeat of the Court Bill the President, m an address delivered 
at Chicago spoke of the “solidarity and interdependence” 
of the modern world and of the necessity for “quarantxrung 
the aggressors ” By 1939 he had reached a point where be 
could speak m a message to Congress of ‘bnngmg home to 
aggressor governments the aggregate sentiments of our own 
people’ by methods short oKvar” All through this period 
he urged Congress on to greater and greater military appro- 
priations He also used all his influence to prevent its con- 
sidermg a constitutional amendment requiring a referendum 
before war could be declared, called home the American 
ambassador to Germany ‘for consultation” with evident in- 
tent that he should never return, and on the outbreak of the 
European ^Va^ obtained the repeal of the embargo against 
arms shipments 

Popular feeling meantime was in a somewhat mixed state. 
Those nations that were obviously referred to by the President 
as ‘aggressors” had either no sympathizers here or only such 
as tended to strengthen the very general dislike for their gov- 
ernments Their rivals and, later, their enemies had many 
and important friends who were parUcularly strong in the 
commercial and cultural centers of the East and, it was be- 
lieved by competent observers, even in the State Department 
at \Vashington On the other hand, the West and its represen- 
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tation in Congress were centers of so-called “isolationist” 
feeling, suspicious of Europe and all that might involve us in 
her affairs, though not always so averse to steps that might 
involve us in Asia. 

1940. Into llus state of the public mind the fall of France 
struck like a thunderbolt. Domestic issues were forgotten and 
both parties waged their 1940 campaigns on the somewhat 
irreconcilable basis of “all aid to Britain” and “keeping out 
of \var.” !Mr. Wendell Willkie,’ the Republican nominee, 
criticized President Roosevelt for provocative language 
against the dictatorships but himself promised “to outdistance 
Hitler in any contest he chooses.” He refused to attack the 
main features of the President’s international policies, limiting 
himself to mere criticisms of detail. As a result, the election 
seemed to many like mere shadow boxing. Accepting the 
results of the New Deal as desirable, Mr. WiJlkie, like Mr. 
Landon m 1936, seemed to be saying simply that he could do 
the same things and do them better than the Democrats. He 
returned to the supposedly obsolete technique of “stumping 
the country,” speaking every day and often several times a 
day, and depended very heavily on so-callcd Wilikie Clubs 
outside the regular party setup. He waged an intense but 
somewhat inept campaign, trusting to amateurs to a degr<.c 
which somewhat disgruntled the Republican professionals. 
Toward the close of the contest his hammering at the issue 
raised by the President’s acceptance of a third-term nomina- 
tion drove Mr Roosevelt from hts detached position of making 
merely non-politicai speeches into a very trenchant counter- 
attack which the results proved was after ail probably un- 
necessary. 

Mr. WiDkic’s efforts and the support of the business interests 
for the man i^ho had for so long been one of themselves 
brought the Republican Parly back somewhere near hailing 
distance of the Democrats but still left it behind them by 
nearly five million votes. The allegiance of the western farm- 

‘ tkforc his nomination president of the sreat uuiity company Ljiown as 
Coinnooniicalih and Southern 
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TABLE 50. PARTY LINES IN CONGRESS DURING THE 
PERIOD OF NORMALCY AND THE NE\V DEAL 
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69 
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77 

1941-43 

28 

1 1 

66 
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* SpeaVfr clecifd from »h>s pariv 

t This House parsed a proiecuve tariff Yeas 292, Na>s 15! 

» This House passed an increased protectite tanff Yeas 245 Navs 1 
I Democrat organized House due to deaths of sescral Rcpublirans 
This House passed the SIRA Yeas 323 Vavs 76 
’’ This Senate defcaicd the Supreme Court Reorganization Bili \ea» “(l, 
Nats 20 

7t This House pas.sed the Conscnptioa \ct Yeas 262 Nais 149 
tj In this Con^rcsf the Senate passed the Lease-Lend Act 5 t a> 60 Na\ s . 
and the House pas»cd ifw Cbnsenptjon E«ension ^ct Yeas 205 Nav> 2'^0, and 
amendriJ (he NiniraJji) V« 5 ras 212, Nais 194 


XI MINOR P\RT1ES DOWN TO D\TE 

Farmer-Labor. Bv the breakup of the LaFollettc Pro- 
t:rc'-«ise movement after 1924 its component element uorc 
returned to their original sources TJic LaFollette forces m 
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Wisconsin’ went back to the Republican Party Wheeler 
and his supporters (including many labor leaders) returned 
to the Democrats, and the Socialists and the Minnesota 
Parmer-Labontes resumed their mdependent courses Since 
then the latter have not done badly, persistently remaining 
the first or second party at every election, although outside 
that state the Farmer-Labor group soon dwindled to a spo- 
radic handful The Minnesota organization has strongly 
supported the New Deal, reduang the Democratic Party there 
zo the position of a relatively poor third at all elections * 

The Socialist Party. The Socialists, on the other hand, 
liave not done so well m spite of conditions tending to benefit 
.a party opposed to the capitalist system They had been on 
ibe decline at the time they fused in the Progressive movement, 
and the decline continued after it Even the depression did 
not benefit them to the extent that might have been expected 
^\lth Norman Thomas succeeding Debs m the role of per- 
petual candidate, the Socialists did indeed climb from 268,000 
in 1928 to 885,000 in 1932 But then the New Deal, together 
v\ith the formation of the Union Party by newer radical 
elements, gave them a setback and drove the Socialist vote 
down to 188,000 in 1936 From there it fell to 118,000 in 
1940,* the party’s peace position losit^ it some votes and not 
gaming it many — the isolationist groups m both major 
parties being held in Ime by platform pledges against overseas 
military adventure 

The Communists. The so-called Workers’ or Communist 
Part> first appeared upon the ballot in the New Jersey and 
\\’aslungton elections of 1922 Two years later it entered the 

' LaFoIlecte himself died in 1925 

Since 1936, when it lost the governorship the Farmer Labor Party has been 
relauveV less successful in Minnesota All but one of its candidates for the 
lower House of Congress were defeated in 1938 and before 1940 it had lost 
both us Senators, one b> death, the other by deseition to the RepubUcans 
It was alleged that extreme radical leadership was gradually killing oil the 
paiiy In 1941 Mr Flynn the Democratic National Chairman visited the state 
with a view to bnngmg about a coalition there against the Republicans Sec 
( Iriiitan Ctniujy, July 2, 1941 For rarmcr Labor representation m Congres* 
scr Table 50 

‘See Table 51 
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presidential election in fourteen states, receiving a total of 
slightly over 36,000 votes. With William Z. Foster and 
Benjamin Gitloiv repeating as its candidates it rose to nearly 
49,000 votes in 1928. In 1932 it went up to nearly 103,000. 
In this election Gitlow (who had been originally selected 
because of the eclat of his conviction under the New York 
statute against criminal anarchism) was dropped and his 
place taken by James W. Ford, a full-blooded Negro, nom- 
inated to emphasize the parn'’s demand for race equaht}'. 
Ford has remained on the ballot in every subsequent election, 
but Foster, whose health had weakened under the stress of 
campaigning, was replaced by Earl Browder after 1932. In 
1936 the party’s vote dropped to 80,000, affected like the 
Socialists’ by the New Deal and the rise of the Union Party. 
In 1939 came the Nazi-Soviet pact, and the Workers’ Party, 
while turning that sharp corner in compliance with directions 
from Moscow, spilled out nearly all its “fellow travellers” and 
many a regular member as well. Its tactics angered public 
opinion, resulting in its exclusion from the ballot in many 
stales. The combination of these circumstances drove the 
party vote in 1940 down to about the level of 1928, Browder’s 
campaign was hindered b> his inability to leave the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Court for the Southern District of New 
York, which had recently sentenced him to jail for false 
statements in obtaining a passport. His appeal from this 
conviction was denied and he began to serve his sentence 
early in 1941 only io be released by presidential order in 
May 1942.‘ 

Depression Parties. The depression has spawned several 
parlies, none of which has attained permanence. The re- 
mains of se\eral of them arc still discernible, however, and 

' Th^ dissenting Connuunitis {supporters of the iiieas of Leon Troukv, 
Lenin's chief lieutsnanti halt broLen off from the \mencan Communist Parl\ 
and are attciiipuni; to lorm their own organization under ihe name Socialist 
Workers Partv To asoid confusion with the Socialist Labor Party they base 
gencrallt appeared on the hallo* Under the destination ^ntt-U'ar .A candidate 
lor Senator under this litle receiicd nearl> 9000 votes in Minnesota in 1940 
and a Froukv \nii-W ar laiulidate Car the New YoiL Mavoralty wast;iven 1138 
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renewed ‘ hard times” or the backwash of war mav suffice 
to galvanize them into further activity 

Two parties achieved a momentary existence in 1932 
The Rev James R Cox of Pittsbui^h undertook to form the 
Blue Shirts otherwise knoivTi as the Jobless Part\ of -America, 
and actually succeeded in getting on the ballots of se\eral 
states before he withdrew in favor of Roosevelt As a result he 
received only 740 votes ' In the same election came the last 
whirl of free silver with “Com’ Harvey, the great pamphlet- 
eer of the Bryan campaigns, making tlie run as candidate of 
the Liberty Party It amassed 53 000 votes from eight com 
monwealths * Over 30,000 of these, however, were cast in the 
one state of Washington 

These parties were entirely transitory, as was another re 
vival attempted by the Greenback Party in Indiana m 1934 " 
Nor was the somewhat formidable Ijnmn Partv of 1936 any 
more lasting Fragments of it, however in the shape of Toim- 
send Clubs, Leagues for Social Justice, and local Lnion 
parties still lie about both inside and outside politics In 
possibly dangerous proximity to some of these are various 
shirt organizations,” anii Semitic groups, and “tvio hun- 
dred per cent” American orders or societies These occasion- 
ally appear in politics, as when William Dudley Pellev ®of the 
Silvershirts ran as the presidential candidate of the Christian 
Party on the Washington ballot of 1936 and received 1589 
totes, or when two years later both the Amencan and the 
Protestants United parties were on the Michigan ballot and re- 
ceived 434 votes between them * W hen sneers are directed at 
the size of these parties the fanatics composing them remark 
that Hitler was once sneered at too, and for the ‘^ame reason 

American Labor Very different from any of these was 
another group first appearing in the eicciion of 1936 — the 
Vmencan Labor Party Tins, like the Farmer Labor Party of 
Minnesota, is a stale rather than a national organization, 
being confined to the state of New \ork It was formed 

■ '^e Table 47 ' See Table 51 

*No\v (1942) under arrest for sedition 
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by Labor's Nonpartisan Le^ue (a Democratic campaign 
auxiliaiy ) and contributed 275,000 wtes to re-elect Roose- 
velt.’ In 1937 It proved its independence by contributmg 

483.000 ^•otes to the re-election of La Cuardia as Major of 
Ne\% York and elected fi\e members ' to the Cit% Council 
and five to the State .^ssembU.* In 1938 it cast 420.000 votes 
to re-elect Go\emQr Lehman and 398.000 to re-elect Senator 
^Vagner. Its tote was 423.000 for Roosevelt m 1940 and 

434.000 for La Guardia in 1941. 

Progressives. Another single-state party is the Progressive 
Parts of Wisconsin. Organized in 1934 bs the LaFolletie 
brothers under the name of their father's Progressive move- 
ment. it has occupied a place rather like that of the Farmei- 
Labonres in Minnesota — usually first but always at least 
second in die state .\n attempt b> Governor Philip LaFol- 
leite in 1938 to organize a national Progressive Parts was a 
failure though m that vear over S'S.OOO votes were cast for 
candidates under the Progressive label in five states."* 

Prohibitionists. LasiK comes the Prohibition Part>. the 
grand old dodo of politics. From the beginning of the cenrurv 
until the adoption of national prohibition it regularly cast 
more than 200,000 votes in presidential elections, rising on two 
occasions above 250.000 * National prohibition started it on 
the toboggan It fell below 190.000 in 1920. below 60.000 in 
1924, and almost to 20.000 in 1928* It came back to almost 

82.000 in 1932. and fell again to 3”* .000 in 1936, and even 
with revised leadership and a new and wealth) angel could 

‘See Table 31 The congir«ionaI representation of these parces appear* 
in Table jU 

■ Reduced to three tn the Nosember election of 10*1 out of a council mcm- 

’ The pam , membership m thi» bodv dropped to one m 1933 and disap- 
peared coureK in 1 !*•' 

* In 193-1 a modcraro hbcrjl eroup in Calitornia oiranucd a Pro^rcs.\i'< 

Part\ there to avoid gome to e\iretne» vvith either Sinclair or Memam 'vi- 
p Thu oraanizaiion received over Ml OtJil votes but prov ed taciinc in 

permancru basis In 1 n- remnants vverc captured bv the Socialists t.ir 
I’rrrjrcssive members o' C . iieress from VVisronsm see Table 50 

‘ Sec- Table s/ lor siaii-iits on lhi> parrv 

* The pane staved olf I'n Isallot in mot states ui that vear lo avoid drawing 
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1 Tax Kcforiii j 3.118 

459,609t 30 Scxaalul 116, 796 2 Progressive 547,439t 

417,418 22 Woikcr*’ 46,251 

14 Socialist Labor 14,861 

% TrotsVyiii AntiAKar 8,761 ^ ] 
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not get back to 60,000 in 1940. Unless the new crusade for 
Democracy should sire a new fervor for moral reform, the 
chances of the Prohibition Party remain minute. 

AUTHORITIES AjVD EVALUATIONS 

The same general authorities carry over, ivith a few additions 
such as Slosson’s The Great Crusade and After, 1914-1928 ( 1930 ) in 
the “History of American Life Series” and Mark Sullivan’s six- 
v’oluznchistorj’, Our 7tw« (1926-35). Indifferent nays these supple- 
ment and replace the “American Nation Series,” the last of whose 
volumes, Ogg’s National Progress, appeared in 1918 Most of the 
new material relates to particular men, movements, or issues. A 
large part of it can be roughly a^regated into two classes, that 
relating to Progressivism, Liberalism, or Reform; and that re- 
lating to Labor, Socialism, or Communism. This classification is 
made merely for purposes of unity and convenience and is not meant 
to indicate anv connection between movements beyond that stated 
in the text. In statistical matters Robinson’s Presidential Vote 18S6~ 
1932 (1934) is supplemented by a pamphlet covering the 1936 elec- 
tion 

The aulhormes cited with the last chapter give some picture of the 
conditions against which the Progressives and Reformers revolted. 
For further description of them reference may be had to such general 
works as Spelling’s Bossism and Monopoly (1905) and to such accounts 
of the old regime as Coolidge's An Old Fashioned Senator, Orville H 
Platt (1910). The movements themselves have rarely been de- 
scribed without bias which, however, is generally so obvious that no 
inicJiigent person is likrlv to be misled by it See generally Cham- 
berlain's Farewell to Reform (1932). an unsympathetic view, Faukner’s 
Q;iestfor Social Justice 1898-1914 (1931), in the “History of .American 
Life Series,” w Inch also includes the Labor and Socialist movements; 
and De \S'iu’s Progressne Moirmenl (1915), the last very favorable, 
hav in? been written m a height of fervor over the supposed success of 
the Roosevxic Progressive Party Regier’s Era of the Muclralrrs (\9}2) 
deals vMth a p.irticuJar phase, Hecliler’s Insurgency (1940) with 
the early stages of ihe movement, and Bowers’ Betmd^e and the 
Progressive Era (1932) traces the nse and fall of the partv in the light 
of the experience of one of its most sincere leaders. Great light 
IS thrown on manv of its objectives by McCarthy’s Il’iiro'inn Idea 
(1912) \ recent article bv a participant in the movemem is Ickcs’ 

‘■\\'ho Killed the Procressive Partv^” American Historical Renew, 
XL\'I (Januarv 1941), 306 .\ study confined to a particular state 
i« MacRac’s Rise if the Progressite .Moiement in California (1923) 
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No movement can be thoroughl> understood without acicar Lnowl 
edge of the lives of its leaders For dus, reference should be had to 
the numerous biographies of Thoidofe Rnosev elt and to LaFollette s 
iutobiography (.1913) with whidi for events in Wisconsin compare 
Stephensons RtcoUeeUons of a Long IaJi 3829-lDIy (191o) For a 
leadership that failed see the Perennial Candidate chapter in 
Carlson and Bates Hiorst Loid of San Simeon (19.36) \ collecoon 

ofvnvad brief biographies is Bradford s Tiir k and the Dead (I9a{) 
The labor movement and radical parties generally are dealt 
with m Ha>-nes Social Po! ties in the Lntted States (1924) and S>Tnes 
and Clement s Ribel (1934) also in Fine s Labor and Farmer 

Parties 1828 1928 (1928) which is much more valuable in connec 
lion with the former than with the latter of its subjects Reference 
ma^ also be had to a work wiih an evtreme radical bias Bimbas 
History of the imerican Working Class (1927) Br>ccs imeruan Com 
momveallk contains a prejudiced but interesting account of an inci 
dent in the early development of labor parties in the chapter on 
Kearneyisin in California 

Many books dealing primarily with labor are of importance for 
ihcir accounts of its polmcal connections Amonu these are Orths 
Arm es of Labor (1919) m the Chromcles of Amenca Senes the 
H story of Labor in the I ruled Slates bj Commons Lescohier Brandeis 
Perlman and Taft (1918-35) and Lorwm $ imerican Federalion of 
Labor (1933) The political activniies of the Federation are surveyed 
in Carroll s Labor and Politics (1923) while the interrelations of two 
important economic interests m that field are considered in Rice s 
Farnersand IJ orkers in American Politics (1924) a Columbia University 
Studs \ particular radical labor movement is discussed m Gambs 
DeclneoftkelW IJ (193"’) Inside information on both the Progres 
sive parties is lo be found in Howe s Confessions of a Reformer (1923) 
The history of radical economic paroes can be traced by beginning 
with the works of their ideological founders mentioned in the text 
and proceeding dov n to the present time For this evolution see 
on Henry George and singlc-ia\ politics Post s Pr phet of Ssn Fran 
CISCO (1930) and Aoungs History of the Single Tax Mo imcrt in the 
Lnitcd Slates (\916) on Karl Marv and Socialism LaskisAar/ Merx 
(192'’) and Laidler s Socialism in Thought and ielion (’19'’0) on Nicolai 
Lenin and Communism Rosenberg s History of Bohheiism (1934) 
and Stalin s Leninism (19'’8) Individual experiences m the Socialist 
and Communist parties arc recounted in Hicks John Reed (1936) 
Freemens 4n AmencanTestanent (yiafPi Beals I W as a Communist 
Mart>T Xmerican Mercury \LIII (1937) 32 Giilow s / Confess 
(1940) and Rushmorc s Rebirth of an American 4mfTicart 
Magazine April 1940 p 16 A similar work of peculiar interest 
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for the cartoons it reprints, is the autobiography of a radical artist. 
Art Toung, His Life and Times (1939). 

A recent general survey of minor parties is to be found in the J^ew 
Republic, cm (1940), 492. The Communist Party has received a 
great deal of attention of late years, largely from hostile critics, al- 
though the Communists’ oivn side of the story may be found in Bittle- 
man’s ALlestones in the HtstojyoJthe Communist Parly (1937), Broivder’s 
Communism in the United Stales (1935) and the same author’s What 
Is Communism? (1936), and Foster’s From Bryan to Stalin (1937) 
Among the more notable articles are High’s “Communism Presses 
Its Pants,” Saturday Eiening Post, CCXI (July 9, 1938), 5; Lasky’s 
“Hoiv Dead Is Communism^” Commonweal, XXXII (1940), 187. 
Ryan’s “Organized Riot,” Catholic World, CLI (1940), 323: and the 
anonymous “C. P. Column,” Forturu, XXII (1940), 88. Lvons’ 
Red Decade (1941) is a particularly violent attack and is partially 
answered by Bhven’s “Scotch Plaid Decade,” A'tw Republic, Oct 6. 
1941, p. 432. The Socialists have been treated m “Socialist Party 
Breaks Up” in Christian Century, LIV (1937), 1123, w'hich, even if its 
title is an obvious exaggeration, is perhaps better based than the 
article. “Socialists Are Back on the Map” to be found in the JVation, 
CLI (1940), 432. An official Socialist reply to the Christian Century 
article is to be found in the same volume of that journal on p. 1237 
(1937), 

The American Labor Partv Issued a Handbook during the cam- 
paign of 1937 in New York City and has since put out at regular 
intervals mimeographed publications called Legislative Facts and 
A'ews of the Week. The Birthday Edition of the latter, published July 
17, 1939, contained a history of the party down to that date. A 
study of its forerunner, Labor’s Nonpartisan League, is Taft’s 
“Labor’s Changing Political Line,” Journal o/ Political Economy, XLV 
(1937), 434 The Progressive Party in Wisconsin is dealt with in the 
anonymous Fortune Survey, “LaFolIette Progresshes,” Fortune, 
XVlil (1938), 90, and in Gosnell and Cohen’s “Progressive Poli- 
tics,” American Political Science Review, XXXIV (1940), 920. For 
information concerning the Progressive Party in California the 
vvTiter IS indebted to his former student, Mr. Duane Beeson. The 
Prohibition Party can be studied in Cherrington’s Evolution of 
Prohibition in the United States (1920) and Colvin’s Prohibition in the 
Unijrd Sta/es fJ926). A “Hisjory of the Prohibition Party” will be 
found published serially in the Xatioml Prokibiliomst, the party organ, 
at intervals dunng 1939—40. A speech by Babson, the candidate of 
the partv in 1940, entitled “nie New Prohibition Party” is to be 
found in Vital Speeches, \’I (1940). 668. 

.\s wc advante in our studvof this latest period of American jxilii- 
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ical life ue are increasingly dependent on newspaper and magazine 
material The metropolitan press is most useful for the affairs of the 
major parties, the minor ones sometimes possessing their own 
journalistic oi^ans The biasof these latter need scarcely be pointed 
out but It should be said that u could hardly be greater than the 
opposite prejudice often shown by papers of more general circulation 
The ^ av York Times deserves speinal menuon for its publicaooa of an 
Index (contmuous since 1913) enablmg the research student to find 
whatever material has been published in its columns on any subject 
Magazine material is of widely varying character Some publica 
tions {such as World's Work and Reiuu) of Reiieu-s) have placed their 
emphasis on chronicling passing events others (litc the Outlook and 
the Independent) on comment and opimon In this field the Literary 
Digest performed a unique semcc by collating the published com 
rnent of the country To discnminatc among exisung magazines 
\\Quld be mvidious, but the student should realize that one who does 
not brotvse widely among them risks having a biased and parochial 
view of current events Attention is specifically called to the Poht 
ical Science Quarterly and the American Political Science Renew, technical 
journals in the field of government in which matters concerning 
politics often receive valuable and learned considerauon 

Publications of (he campaign >ears become a more important 
source as we approach the present dav Much material as >et un* 
collated, lies in them awaiting the student s attention Some in 
formation otherwise uncollected, is to be found in various annually 
issued manuals of information Prominent among these are the 
American 1 earbook and the International 1 earbook Concerning radical 
party movements, the American Labor }ear Book and the Labor Fact 
Book (the former of which has now ceased publication) are of par- 
ticular importance For foreign affairs the British Annual RfgisUr 
is u'cful especially of late >cars, as summanzing from a detached 
vaewpoint activities sadly m need of clarification 

The material on the New Deal is of necessity thus far mainly 
ephemeral Two permanent sources may be suggested m The Public 
Papers and Addresses o/ Franklin D Kooseoelt (1938, 1941) and Farley’s 
Behind the Ballots (1938) For the election of 1940 one must sull 
depend on material issued dunng the campaign, some of which is 
biased and all of which u necessarily partial jn its treatment In 
addition to the campaign handbooks and propaganda of all parties, 
reference may be had lo such pamphlets as Odegard's Prologue (a 
dioiember 1940 (published in August), the Aew RepubliPs'‘Th.\i Man 
IV'illkie” (September 2) and “Voters’ Handbook’ (October 7) , and 
Propaganda Analysis' The Presidential Campaign” (October 15) 
All but the last named are written with a pro-Roosevelt bias 
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POLITICAL LEADERSHIP AND 
ORGANIZATION 


I. CHAIRMAN. LEADER, AND BOSS 

The Function of the Chairman. A sharp differentiation 
between official and unofficial leadership is one of the out- 
standing features of American politics. The official heads of 
the party organization are not ordinarily the real leaders of 
the party. Mr James A. Farley, for example, was for eight 
>ears chairman of the Democratic national committee No 
one thought, howes'er. of describing him as the leader of the 
national Democratic Part\. It would have been cas% to name 
a dozen prominent Democrats vvhose opinions were ot more 
weight in forming national policies In fact, it was not Mr. 
Farley’s business to influence national policies or even to have 
opinions about them. He was not selected for an\ such pur- 
pose. It was his duty to see that elections were won and to 
that end, of course, he sought to ha\-c the policies of his party 
placed before the voters in the most favorable light But 
in all probabihlv he followed e\'en here the guidance of the 
policy-forming leaders of the national Dcmocrac\ His real 
business was political manipulation. He goiemed the dis- 
tribution of patronage, he devised campaign stratetrv. he 
Supervised die actual votc-geiting activities of the lower partv 
committees and of the part> workers throughout the land. 

Such is the work of the officml head of an .American partv 
in the national field, where Mr Farlev is instanced per^onallv 
largely because he so ncarlv approximated the political ideal 
in the performance of his functions In the state and local 
295 
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fields a like differentiation exists between policy-forming and 
vote-getting, as will be more fuDy explained in the course of 
our later discussion For the moment it might be observed 
that this differentiation has at times existed abroad, as in 
England when the elder Pitt acted as policy-determining 
Prime Minister and left the distribution of patronage (a func- 
tion then of far greater importance than it is even in America 
today) exclusively to the Duke of Newcastle ^ 

The Leader Distinguished from the Boss. Turning to the 
field of unofficial party leadership, we find the further dtffer- 
enuation which is persistently made, or sought to be made, be- 
tween a leader and a boss This distinction, while not always 
satisfactorily described by technical wnters on politics, rests on 
the usually sound basis of popular impression Unbiased ob- 
servers will concede that the positions of President FranUm D. 
Roosevelt and of Mayor Frank Hague are not the same in 
kind, though each is at the head both of a unit of American 
government and of the Democratic Party within that unit 
Whatever may be the elements of similarity, there are ele- 
ments of difference also and those not of size alone 

It IS frequently said in academic writings that the boss is 
interested only in spoils He is “m politics for what he can 
get out of It ” That this is very generally true, especially of 
the local or city boss (by far the most common type) admits of 
no dispute Among such bosses, apparent innocence and the 
pretense of being m politics for the mere love of the game or of 
power are quite warrantably regarded as mere evidence of 
greater skill in concealment and greater hypocrisy in asser- 
tion, proceeding sometimes (where the source of revenue is 
indirect) even to self-deception But most of them would 
admit, at least in the privacy of their own souls or among a 
small circle of chosen henchmen, what bolder ones have 
avowed most publicly that they are out for “honest graft” or 
arc “m politics wOTking for their own pockets all the time ” 

State bosses are frequently only local bosses “wTit large” 

■ Bubb Dodingtocv was another Eogksh pohtiuan principally renowned for 
his slullfuJ use of the patronage 
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Pendergast has ruled Missouri from Kansas City; Hague, New 
Jersey from Jersey City; Brennan from Chicago dominated the 
Democratic Party of Illinois, as the various Tammany bosses 
ruled the party in their state from New York. But this has not 
been the only kind. In the bygone period when state legisla- 
tures elected to the United States Senate it was quite common 
for a senator to be the slate boss. Some of these men had 
interests higher than mere profit, above the necessity for which 
they were frequently raised by large fortunes. There seems 
reason to believe that some of them (Conkling of New York 
and Crane of Massachusetts, for example) were not mere 
vulgar spoilsmen but rulers after the ancient Greek or Renais- 
sance Italian manner, men who found their satisfactions in 
political domination without necessary reference to any other 
motive. 

It seems to be the necessary characteristic of the boss that 
he rules rather than leads. His methods are those of com- 
mand. Hjs punishments generally consist in the political 
decapitation of delinquents. And like the official head of the 
party (which the boss sometimes is and sometimes is not), he 
is mainly or almost exclusively concerned with patronage and 
spoils. Policy does not interest him except with a view to at 
least political profit. Contrast with this the attitude of the 
leader, whose chief aim is to carry through his program, and 
it >viU be seen that here are two types clearly distinguishable 
in the phenomena of politics. 

National Leaders. Fortunately the nation has never lacked 
leaders. Our party history is very largely the history of them 
— of Hamilton and Jefferson, of Jackson, Webster, Clay, and 
Calhoun; of Cleveland and Blame; of McKinley and Br%an; 
of the two Roosevelts and of Woodrow Wilson. One might 
dislike any of these men but one had to admit that they had 
ideas and that these were what they worked to accomplish. 
Mere power, much less mere monetary aggrandizement, was 
not their aim What is more, in ideas lay their strength The 
most arbitrary' of them, such as Jackson and Theodore Roose- 
velt for example, prevailed by arousing enthusiasm for a pro- 
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gram It might be one of the utmost simplicity, as with Jack- 
son’s rule of the common man But it uas the ideas of the 
leader and not the commands of a boss to which the people 
responded 

There has never been a national boss It seems likely that a 
national boss \NOuld be impossible in a modern democracy 
While it IS sometimes pointed out that Sir Robert Walpole’s 
rule in eighteenth-century England resembled that of a mod- 
ern part\ boss in all essentials, it should be recalled that this 
\\as accomplished under the combined circumstances of a 
capnciouslv limited electorate and an opposition far more 
inclined to treasonable conspiracy than to ordinary political 
action It is notable that even in Italy and Germany the dic- 
tators originally came into pouer on the strength of ideas, 
e\en if those ideas meant all things to all men It was a pro 
claimed program then that the Fascists willed into pouer, 
dcNoiion to a hero s fiat came later 

State and City Leaders States also have leaders ^Ve 
ma> speak at the present day of Lehman m New York, of 
Noms in Nebraska, of Johnson m California AH these have 
long held power because they stood for ideas endorsed by the 
people State leaders ^earn perennially to become national, 
and among them appear such unsuccessful candidates for the 
presidential nomination as Oscar Underwood of Alabama, 
^bert C Ritchie of Maryland, and Frank O Louden of 
Illinois 

Citiej although perhaps more rarely, also have thetr lead- 
eia They may simply stand for the ideas of honesty and 
e ciency in government, but they nevertheless stand for ideas 
One thmU of ma> ors like La Guardia in New York and Hoan 
in Milwaukee, of prosecutors like Dewey, judges like Curtis Bok, 
city managers like Dykstra At no level m American dcmoc 
raev do w e fail to find leaders honest men standing for an idea 

Leader and boss alike are compelled to work through and 
with the official party oi^anizaUon, to which we must now 
turn before considering the specific problem of the boss m Ins 
relation to so-called machme politics 
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II. OFFICIAL PARTY ORGANIZATION 

The National Committee. At the head of the system in 
each party stands the national committee. This originally 
comprised one committeeman from each state, but now. since 
\%oman suffrage, includes from each state also a national com- 
mitteewoman. The committee dates from the Democratic con- 
vention of 1848, where NIr Benjamin Hallctt of Massachu- 
setts moved the creation of a ‘‘Central Cxammittee'* of fifteen 
but accepted the amendment of Senator Jesse D Bright of 
Indiana for a “National Committee" consisting of one from 
each state. After the adoption of thU motion. Mr Hallett nas 
appropriately enough appointed first chairman of the com- 
mittee. At their first convention (a prehminarv meeting 
solely for organization purposes), the Republicans adopted 
the same machinery and in both parties it has come dou n to 
the present day unchanged, except by additions such as vice 
chairmen, committeewomen, and representatives from the 
territories and insular possessions 

The chairman of the national committee is a potent figure. 
The general scope of his duties has been indicated earlier in 
this chapter, U sing as our example the beau ideal of campaign 
managers. Mr James A Farlev. \%e have explained what the 
national chairman docs and does not do. We might have done 
so more briefly. We might have said: Thf chairman oj the 
national committee manages llte national campaign. Tlus state- 
ment covers the ground and requires little further explana- 
tion. By national campaign is meant presidential cam- 
paign. The congressional campaign at midterm is handled by 
senatorial and congressional committees. The national chair- 
man may cooperate but he cannot command. He remains po- 
litically active between campaigns but it is all in the way of 
preparation for the next contest. Such intermediate activities 
arc of fairly recent origin. The Democrats, the onlv major 
p.iriy to publish stenographic reports of the meetings of their 
national committee, arc revealed as having begun official 
imcr-campaign action as latclv as the administration of Prcsi- 
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dent Wilson The work of their two extraordinarily able 
national chairmen, Vance McCormick (1916-1919) and Cor- 
dell Hull (1921-1924), doubtless compelled the Republicans 
to follow suit Party actn itv among minor party organizations 
is generally as persistent or as ephemeral as the parties them- 
selves, but even hardv hopeless triers like the Socialist-Labor- 
ites and the Prohibitionists show rather more activity in a 
national campaign ^ear 

The Congressional and Senatorial Committees. Next in 
this great hierarchy of committees come the senatorial and 
congressional groups, each upon a level of comparatively 
equal importance The congressional committee was the 
first to evolve coming as a result of distrust by the Radical 
Republicans of the national committee controlled by the 
Conservative group under President Johnson Fearing that 
the latter might ‘ knife” Radical candidates m the congres- 
sional elections of 1866, a joint caucus of Republicans from 
both houses chose a committee consisting of one member from 
everv state having a Republican representation This body 
for long managed both congressional and senatorial campaigns 
— the latter, of course formerly amounted merelj to securing 
the election of Republican state legislatures, which m turn 
chose Republican senators When this changed, a further 
specialization in campaign methods was thought necessar>, 
and the Senatorial committee was formed Here, as before, 
the Republicans onginatcd the institution, initiating their 
separate committee within three jears of the adoption of the 
Seventeenth Amendment 

The Democrats imitated both these developments v'lth 
slight differences in method Where the Republican Con- 
gressional committee consists of one congressman from each 
state havnng representatives of that partv, the Democrauc, 
more than twice as large, includes members from every state 
m the Union The method of selection differs too, although 
more m form than m substance The choice by caucus of the 
Republican members of the House is really only a ratification 
of nominations made by each state delegation The Demo- 
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cratic method of election by each state delegation of one mem- 
ber, supplemented by the appointment of one committeeman 
from states not havang party members in Congress and of one 
committeewoman for each state (both appointed by the com- 
mittee chairman), is doubtless administered m practice with 
at least equal regard for the wishes of state delegations. 

The methods of choosing senatorial committees are identi- 
cal in both parties. The chairman of the party conference in 
the Senate appoints a small committee for the term of tivo 
years. The Democratic committee consists of six and the 
Republican of seven members. The term of each committee is 
necessarily so limited that it covers only one election in order 
that it may never include senators whose own seats are in 
question, tvho might therefore be tempted to divert campaign 
efforts to their own personal support. 

An interesting but temporary' development took place m 
1934 when the Republican senatorial and congressional 
committees, unable to obtain the usual campaign cooperation 
from the national committee chairman, Mr. Everett Sanders, 
formed a joint committee the better to manage the current 
campaign. Arising from an unusual circumstance, this ar* 
rangement did not continue, the committees in subsequent 
campaigns acting with their previous independence. Another 
variation took place m the campaign of 1940. The Democratic 
congressional committee, having shown complete inefficiency 
in performing its duties, was practically superseded in the 
final stages of the campaign by an emergency organization 
set up by President Roosevelt at the urgent request of the 
Speaker and majoritv floor leader of the House of Representa- 
tu cs. This new group, headed by a dvnamic young congress- 
man, Representative Lyndon Johnson of Texas, did a Iight- 
ning-fast and thoroughly efficient job, turning w hat seemed in 
earJv October to be a probable Democratic rout into a victors 
in which the party even slightly enlarged its previously exist- 
ing maioriiv . 

The State Committees. Next in line is the State Committee 
of the parts Tins body bears a strong resemblance to the 
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national committee in that its composition is based on a 
distribution of so man> members to some chosen govern 
mental unit (congressional district, legislative district, countv, 
or what not) It is selected by the widest possible vanet> of 
methods Direct primarv, state convention, county con- 
\ cntion, council of part) candidates, county committee, and 
congiessional district committee are among the various elect- 
ing agencies and someiimes the committee is constituted e-v 
officio, including all the county cliairmen or even (m one 
instance) all the members of the county committee It i> 
headed by a chairman who is the official head of the state 
party He manages the state campaign in much the same 
way that the national chairman does the national He alone 
IS m command and he alone is responsible for results 

Nevcrtlicless the other committee members, or some of 
them have an active share tn pariv affairs to a degree that is 
unknown in national partv management Considerations of 
comparative distance are the principal cause of this variation 
Even with all modern improvements in transportation the 
continental United States iv still too large to make feasible 
frequent meetings of important partv leaders from every state 
during the course of a national campaign Many states, on the 
other hand are sufficiently compact to permit persons from 
ilicir most remote localities to reach the capital or some other 
ccmrally located city m one day or less without much mcon- 
venictice or cNpcnsc AccordmgK m many commonwealths 
meetings of the full state commutcc of a party arc matters of 
fairly frequent and regular occurrence during the campaign 
period Where this is not thought necessary or desirable, an 
executive committee (often existent in any state commit- 
tee oi^anization) is brought into active use, this smaller bodv 
performing the functions vvhich arc elsewhere those of the 
ctatc committee as a whole 

It IS the size of the commiitei rather than distance which its 
members must travel that usuallv is the cause of this dcvola- 
lion of powers Naturally a state commnicc v\iih more than a 
hundred members (like those m Kansas and Montana, for 
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example) will usually act through its executive organization, a 
process quite unnecessary in Wyomir^ where the state com- 
mittee of each major party is only 23 m number. These 
variations are, of course, the result of the basis of representa- 
tion. Wyoming has a small committee because its election law 
fixes the membership at one from each county of this thinly 
populated state. But the same basis in different applications 
produces very different results. In Kansas the basis of one 
member per county produces a committee of 105 members. 

District Committees. Next below the state committee 
come the district committees of various i\ pes — congressional, 
legislative, judicial. These hardlv possess the importance 
which their size and the prominence of the officers thev elect 
would seem to justify. This fact is perhaps due to their ad hoc 
nature and to their lack of organic unity . Existing purely for 
the purpose of electing to a single office, and representing 
an area constantlv changed by successive reapportionments. 
they do not obtain any extensive control over the party. 
Large strategy is a matter for the state organization; local 
maneuvering is for the city or county 

District committees are variously constituted, depending 
upon state law or, in its absence, upon the rules of the par- 
ticular partv in a given Jocalitv. These in turn are generaJh 
goi erned bv the size or populousness of the districts in ques- 
tion, In large districts the committee mav comprise either all 
the county chairmen or members elected in equal numbers 
by each county committee In small it mav include all the 
members of the county committees resident in the district or 
(what is often quite the same thing) all the precinct commit- 
teemen. 

County Committees. The coiinrv committee is b\ far the 
most potent local organization, for a variers of reasons The 
county is a unit having a certain conscious existence, it is 
usually of a size convenient for campaiijn purposes, and the 
offices to be filled therein command a ereat deal of patronage 
and receive a minimum of public attention This is especiallv 
true in a city large enough to include most of the area of one 
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or more counties There the undramatic functions of the 
county become almost enUrdy concealed behind the imposing 
facade of the city government, and vicious machines, cluster- 
ing around the county organization, dominate and control 
both Thus we find the Suffolk County machine m Boston, 
the Cook County machine in Chicago, the vanous Demo- 
cratic county machines in New York City Tammany itself 
IS the Democratic county machine of New York County 
Philadelphia is an exception Owing to the exact coincidence 
of city and county there, the etty committee has complete 
control, managing even the campaign for county offices 
The county chairman, chosen by his committee, is in general 
command of local strategy and possesses considerable power 
In rural areas he sometimes rises to the full stature of a local 
boss This situation is not unknown m the cities, but it is 
perhaps rather more common there for the boss, if one exists, 
to eschew any actual official position State law and party 
rule frequently reinforce the county chairman’s power by 
making him ex officio a member of the district or even of the 
state committee Where the county committee elects to the 
state organization, their chairman is likely to be their choice 
Methods of choosing county committees vary, but by far the 
most prevalent is choice by primary The party voters elect a 
precinct committeeman who also serves as a member of the 
county committee This, for instance, is the rule m Idaho, 
Kansas, \Vashmgton, and Wyoming Many states also re- 
quire the election of committeewomen, thereby doubling the 
committee’s size and often compelling it to function mainlv 
through Its executive organization We may note here a 
number of interesting variants The New York election law 
calls for supplementing the tvso members to be elected from 
each precinct with additions proportional to the last party vote 
for gov emor That of North Dakota supplements by the ap- 
pointment ofone“merabcr at large” by each legislative candi- 
date within the county, while those of Michigan and Vermont 
call for selection of the entire county committee by the candi- 
dates for office This last rule would seem the most logical 
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The business of the committee is managing the county cam- 
paign. ^Vho can choose the men for that duty better than the 
candidates for county office? 

City Committees. The city committee, nffich at times — 
as in Philadelphia and the cities of Vii^inia — also performs 
the usual functions of the county organization, is generally 
constituted on the same basis as the county committee. It 
usually consists of precinct leaders, including all within the 
city, even when such a makeup is so unwieldy as to reduce the 
committee to practical impotence and to compel it to function 
almost entirely through its executive organization. The 
Tammany organization (officially the New York County 
Democratic Committee), for instance, has a membership of 
nearly 15,000 and does all its work through its executive com- 
mittee. The city chairman is often a functionary of some 
importance, though usually less powerful than the county 
leader, and sometimes acts as a mere “front” for a local boss. 

Lesser Committees. Town, village, and township com- 
mittees in the country, and ward committees in urban areas 
are generally similarly constituted and perform obvious func- 
tions of local campaign management 

The precinct commiileeman or active party worker is the 
foundation upon wliich all this vast structure is reared. 
Chosen by the local party’ voters in primary or caucus, or 
appointed from above by higher officials in the party organiza- 
tion, he retains his position only by his ability to produce 
results. He is expected not only to keep his party voters in 
line and to ‘'deliver” their votes safely at the polls on election 
day, but also to guide their primary-voting, From botJi good 
and bad motives, party managers are highly concerned about 
controlling nominations. To do this they depend upon the 
precinct committeeman If he regularly gets the majority of 
the party’s pnman,' vote in his precinct for the organization 
candidates, he has performed the more difficult half of his du tv 

Both for this purpose and for obtaining the right result in 
elections, the precinct committeeman must do ever\-thing to 
oblige and conciliate the \"Otcrs. He is the one political agency 
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that IS perfectly sure to be working all the time, m season and 
out of season, off year and on He becomes a kind of public 
service agency, charitable in seeming, but expecting pa)ment 
m votes He gets jobs m public and private employment, 
“fixes tickets,” distributes food, clothes, coal, wedding presents, 
funeral remembrances, information, advice, anything and 
everything that may corral a vote His power is therefore 
almost in direct proportion to the need of the people in his dis- 
trict It IS greatest m those precincts whose voters arc mainly 
on the margin of economic subsistence, and least where the 
electorate is largely above the immediate necessities which the 
precinct leader is best equipped to supply His position lias 
been greatly affected by the New Deal’s help to the necdv 
Unless he controls such services as the W P A as applied to the 
people of his precinct, his power will be greatly diminished 

III Machines and factions 

In politics, the term maehine, like boss, is possessed of very evil 
connotations It is the common inference that a machine is a 
political organization existing only for corrupt purposes 
While loo commonly true, this statement is not sufficiently 
explanatory to afford much guidance and, in fact, tends to 
reduce the term to a mere derogatory epithet, capable of being 
applied to any pohtjcal grouping of which one wishes to 
express disapproval More fruitful indications may be gleaned 
from the follow ing pnncipics 

A machine may or may not coincide with the official party 
organization 

It may include many persons not contained in the official 
organization 

It may even be conducted in active opposition to the official 
organization of its own party 

Its primary objective is imanablv the success, not of the 
party, but of a particular group which endeavors to gel the 
party under its control 

In other words, (be machine is the poltUcal orgamzot*on of <1 
faction uitbm the partj 
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The tenn faction is another which has served principally to 
convey an impression of polidcai iU repute, or rather, it is one 
which has continued to convey the ill repute that formerly 
attended all expressions implying political difference. The 
framers of our Constitution, in their political writings, reg- 
ularly used faction and patty interchangeably and both with a 
bad significance. When the party system came to be accepted, 
faction remained an opprobrious term to be applied to those 
opposing the control of the party by its regular management. 
Until party lines became crystallized it was at times a matter 
of doubt whether a given faction was in the party or outside 
it. John Randolph’s Quids, for instance, are sometimes rated 
as a Jeffersonian Republican faction and sometimes as the 
first third party. 

Philosophically considered, a faction is any group within 
Ihf parly seeking to control it. whether or not it is actually in 
control. Thus we have had the Long and anti-Long faction* 
in the Democratic Party of Louisiana, the LaFollette and 
conservative factions in the Republican Party of Wisconsin, 
the New and Old Guard Democrats in Connecticut. Each 
faction is managed by a machine, the technical equivalent 
for it of the party organization Machines and factions are too 
often personal, that is, they too often have no objective but 
their leaders’ aggrandizement. They commonly bear their 
leaders’ names Thus we have had the Pendergast machine 
in Missouri, the Mellon. Vare. and Pinchot machines in 
Pennsylvania, the Hague machine in New Jersey Even the 
historic Tammany organization is generally regarded as 
being largely the temporary property of its current leader. 

IV TWO TYPICAL EiRBAN MACHINES 
A. TAMMANY HALL 

Tammany, the most notorious of all machines, is usually 
emphasized in the wruings of political scientists m a way which 
has at times proved misleadii^. Too often there has seemed a 
lurking inference that it wa* not onlv the greatest — the most 
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important — but also by far the worst political machine to be 
found in the history of Ammcan {Kihucs This implied con- 
demnation IS not wholly deserved Without apologizing for 
Tammany or denying that it has almost from its mception 
been an organization of a most undesirable Und, it is still only 
fair to say that us preemmence m infamy has been largely a 
matter of chance It has had the bad fortune to be a Demo- 
cratic machine dominating a great city in an opposiuon 
(Whig-Republican) state Consequently, ns management of 
city affairs has always been considered fair game by the state 
government and has, especially since the 1890’s, been the 
subject of recurrent legislative investigations Contrast with 
this the situauon in Philadelphia, where until very recendy 
municipal scandals of the most atrocious sort have quite com- 
monly been smothered by the connivance of the state Re* 
publican organization with the local Republican machine 

If these facts are fully understood, there remains a sufficient 
reason for dealing first with Tammany in any consideration of 
American municipal machines We know more about it than 
about others which have not been repeatedly subjected to 
unfriendly scrutiny It is therefore common and reasonable 
to use It as our first example of an Amencan municipal 
machine, always taking into account the peculiarities of the 
local New York situation and taking pains to check our con- 
clusions by data from other cities so far as they may be avail- 
able 

1 HiSiOTJ/ 

The Early Tammany Societies Tammany began as a 
fraternal organization under the leadership of one ^VlllIam 
Mooney, an Insh veteran of the /Vmencan Revoluuon, m 
1786 or 1789 * It was but one of a number of so-called “pa* 
triotic societies” which took their name from Tamman), 
Tamancnd, or Tatamy, an Indian chief who flourished at the 
time of William Penn s settlement of Pennsylvania and earned 
a reputation as a “good Indian,” a great fnend of the white 

’ The ex3Cl date u tn some dispute 
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man. At the time of the Revolution the patriots found the 
Tories rallying in societies which assumed the name of St. 
George, the patron saint of Ei^land. America, too, must have 
a patron saint. The colonists looked around them, seeking an 
indigenous hero. Then half in earnest, half in jest, they fixed 
upon Tammany and declared him the American saint. The 
idea caught on and the name traveled far.‘ Tammany so- 
cieties sprang up everywhere and many of them, like their 
New York representative, became involved in the politics 
of the early Republic. 

The societies were composed mostly of urban working men 
who quite naturally took the JefTersonian side. These or- 
ganizations became active in Democratic-Republican politics, 
helped Jefferson to his triumph in 1800, and then nearly all of 
them appear to have died of political inanition. There was no 
federal patronage forthcoming. Jefferson, bound partly by 
his political conscience and pardy by the understandings upon 
which his election by Congress was obtained,* steadfastly 
refused to proscribe the Federalists.* The Tammany societies 
generally found this attitude fatal to their continuance. 

Survival of Tammany Hall. That it was not fatal to the 
New York City organization was largely due to the fact that 
New York State politics were being conducted on a different 
principle. Tammany flourished under the leadership of Aaron 
Burr, who, although not a member, was a great patron of the 
society and appears to have given it some of its earliest lessons 
in corrupt politice. Burr’s downfall was followed by a series of 
investigations of the official conduct of his followers in the city, 
and a number of members of the society were caught in the 
toils. Mooney himself was caUed to account for his miscon- 
duct in the office of Superintendent of the Municipal Alms- 

’ In Louisiana there is a St Taminany Parish (or what would be called a 
county m any other commonwealth) lying on the eastern border between the 
Pearl Riser and Lake Poncchartraui. 

• See supra, pp 92-95 

’ See the interesting colloquy between Jefferson and a delegate firorn the 
Tammanv Society of BaJumore, recorded in James Parton’s Life oj Thoma' 
Jfferson (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 4. Co , 1874), pp. 610-611. 
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house, and the item on his books, “Tnflcs for Mrs Moone>,” 
uas for long a standing jest among Sew York polittoans. 

■\ long period of \ncissitudes follotved Tammany erected 
Its first Wig\sam in 1811 and set up there a poliucal organiza- 
uon, nominally separate from the society but actually either 
idenucaJ with it or under its domination This is the Demo- 
crauc-Republican General Committee of New York County, 
uhich has sumsed under the same name down to the present 
da\ It IS now the offiaal county Dcmocranc organization, 
alone and undisputed 

The Jackson Era It took a long time to build up this 
position of power Not only was the Hall often rent by' dissen- 
sion within Its own ranks, but also u was compelled to fight 
wuh other Democratic machines for control of the city ‘ 
li profiled bv its suppon of Andreiv Jackson whose principles 
as to patronage it found very satisfactory One Samuel Swart- 
wout a prominent Tammany leader, was created Collector of 
the Port, onls to steal $1,220 000 o\cr a period of eight years 
and then to depart for Europe, never to return This was but 
the greatest of a number of Tammany defalcations rescaled 
about the same time 

It IS to be noted that all this occurred while Tammany was 
an orgamzauon cnurelv under nauve Amencan control. It 
was in fact rather anu-foreign m us outlook during its early 
career, «o much so that on one occasion, m 1817, the Wigwam 
was die scene of a not caused by an incursion of resentful 
Irish Five years later the situauon was gready altered by the 
abolition of the property qualification for the suffrage in New 
\ork, and the society showed great wisdom and flexibility by 
prompUy reversing its stand and seeking to attract foreigners. 

\s uroe went on this policy became even more pronounced 
Its success was assured by the unconcealed aversion vshich 
the \Miigs held for all aliens and ihcir willingness to combine 
with a Nauve Amencan party which had appeared m local 
politics WTien the full tide of European imrmgrauon set m 
m the late forues, it made New York definitely a I>emocratic 
' Then, but DtH now, coirnninoui with New Yori County 
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city. The only question that remained was whether it should 
be ruled by Tammany or by some other Democratic faction. 

Rise of the Boss System. From the first the Hall had been 
dominated by small groups or cliques. Now the boss system 
began to evolve. Credit for its inception should go very largely 
to Fernando Wood, an unscrupulous genius who, after twice 
being elected Mayor as a Tammany candidate and thereafter 
being defeated by a reform organization, broke with the Wig- 
wam, set up his own machine known as Mozart Hall, and was 
reelected Mayor, defeating both a Tammany and a reform 
candidate. 

Mozart Hall was Wood’s personal organization. It faded 
away upon his eventual retirement from politics, but it had 
served to show the superior efficiency of a machine taking its 
orders entirely from one man. 

This lesson was one from which Tammany was ready to 
profit. The time was ripe and the time found the man — the 
Napoleon of political corruption, William Marcy Tweed. 

A wide combination of circumstances made Tweed possible. 
First, in point of time, was spoils politics, which had flourished 
in New York State long before Jackson introduced it nation- 
ally.* Next came the huge influx of alien voters, whom the 
aversion of the Whigs turned to blind support of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Finally came the bitterness, first of ann-slavery 
and then of Civil War politics, causing the party voter to 
regard his opponents as mortal enemies and to “vote for the 
Devil if he received the regular nomination.” And sometimes 
it seemed as if he did. 

Tweed was not an isolated phenomenon. Corruption ivas 
sweeping through American life like a tide. It was not con- 
fined to New York. It was not confined to state government. 
It was not confined to politics. This was the period of the Erie 
Railroad frauds, of the Gedit ^fo6^^^e^, of Jay Goufd, Jim 
Fiske, and Daniel Drew. Tliis was tlic time uhen Ben Butler 

' It IS inttresttng to note that the name “spoUs system” onginalcd from a 
stateroem of William Marcy (forsihom Tweed Misnamed), made while defend- 
ing New YorL politics before the Liuted States Senate. 
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led the House of Representamcs, when Whittemore of South 
Carolina was expelled from Congress for selling West Point 
cadet'ihips w hen the Senate did not expel Pomeroy for buying 
up the legislature of Kansas This, in short, was the time w hen 
business and political morality were alike at very low ebb, and 
the man of active affairs who would neither sell himself nor 
purchase another was sufficiently rare as to be commonly 
believed nonexistent 

Tweed was the product of these conditions The son of a 
chairmakcr he obtained his start in politics through his popu- 
laniv w ilh the volunteer fire company to which he belonged — 
the renowned ‘ Big Six” whose tiger’s head insignia eventually 
suggested the cartoon emblem of Tammany In the early 
fifties he was elected first to the City Council and then to 
Congress Defeated for reelection by a Know-Nothing, he 
became a Sachem of the Tammany Society and was soon 
elected to the Board of County Supervisors About the same 
lime he began to make money as a lobbyist before the Board 
of \ldermen 

Defeated in 1861 for the lucrative position of Sheriff, Tweed 
nevertheless pushed on and was in the same year elected 
chairman of the Tammany General Committee To this he 
soon added the position of Grand Sachem, thereby dominating 
both the political and the fraternal setup of the organization 

It was for his conduct in these positions that he received the 
name Boss — ‘‘the first in such an honor named” 
Proposals favored bv him were not imperiled by any rcfjucst 
for negative votes when he was in the chair He would declare 
unanimous a nomination he desired, in spite of the sharpest 
protest The name of ‘Boss” did not disturb him In fact, 
he reveled in it 

Meanwhile he puslvcd on deeper into power and plunder 
To his Supervisor’s position he added that of Deputy Street 
Commissioner (v\ith control ol the vast patronage ol that 
department) and that of State Senator The latter office 
allowed him to act as liis own purchasing agent in the corrupt 
Republican legislature 
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The Tweed Ring. Tweed’s first bargain gave complete 
control of the municipal finances to his sturdy henchman, 
Richard B. (“Slippery Dick”) Connolly, the City Controller. 
Connolly promptly laid down a rule that of all funds paid out 
there must be a “kickback” of 55 per cent to the “Ring,” 
as Tweed and his principal lieutenants had now come to be 
designated. This amount, obtained, of course, by padding the 
bills upon which it was paid, was later increased to 67 per cent 
in order to take care, and secure the silence, of the treasury 
and auditing officials of the city and county and of the go- 
betweens who distributed (he plunder, and to build up a 
corruption fund for the purchase of further legislation. 

Meanwhile, as a contemporary tvriter put it, “the Ring 
ivas flourishing like a green bay tree.” Tammany advanced 
to a position of new importance when the national Demo- 
cratic convention for 1868 met in its newly built wigwam on 
Fourteenth Street and nominated a New York candidate 
(Seymour) for the Presidency, and when in the election of the 
same year Tweed was able to promote his mayor (Hoffman) 
to the state governorship, retaining the mayoralty for another 
henchman — one A. Oakey Hall. These elections were 
carried by an unparalleled combination of fraud and in- 
timidation, every stage from the naturalization of aliens to 
the final tabulation of the vote being saturated with corrup- 
tion,^ Nominations for all offices, including the local judiciary, 
were matters of bargain and sale. The judges so chosen were 
assisting Fiske and Gould by the most brazen decisions in their 
notorious manipulation of the Erie Railroad In fact, the 
financial robbers and the political robbers were working hand 
in glove. 

But us insatiable desire for power and plunder was soon to 
be the Ring’s undoing. Complete control over appropriations 
as well as payments was obtained from the corrupt legislature. 


* The naturalization judges and the election officials were alile minions al 
the Ring Tweed and his "pals ' were enabled to win large bets on the Demo- 
crauc state majont> bv manipulaung the city returns to produce exactly a pre- 
dicted result 
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and the stealing went on faster than e\cr Much of it %\as of 
such a barefaced kind that the onl\ secunt> from detection 
was m keeping the public accounts secret This was done m 
defiance of law 

Such a situation could not long continue A member of 
the ^oung Democracy an anti Tammany facuon, obtained 
some of the records from the controller s office They soon 
appeared in the iork Times under blazing headlines 

charging corruption A ciuzen s organization (the Committee 
of Sei.ent\) was promptly formed for the service of fighting 
the Ring Tweed remained calm — his “WTiat are you going 
to do about It” IS still proverbial in politics — but Connolly, 
the one most immediately affected by the disclosures, was 
fnghtened into turning his dcpartii^nt over to an honest 
deputy Even then, vviih all the damning facts m the hands of 
his opponents Tweed fought on If he could wnn the fall 
elections (1871) he would be considered vandicated, and the 
charges against the Ring would fall of their own weight 
Fortunateh he could not quite make it The strenuous effort 
of the Committee of Seventy, backed by the Times and by 
\asts unequaled cartoons in Harper's (in which the 

Tammany tiger first appeared) resulted in the general dc* 
feat of the Ring candidates So decisive was the result thai 
Tweed who had succeeded in obtaining his own rcelccuon 
to the state Senate did not have the face to take his scat in tliat 
bod' and soon resigned his headship of the Tammany or- 
ganization He at once became the mark for the community’s 
vengeance and what remained of his vast fortune was vainly 
spent in efforts to evade n The criminal prosecution against 
him indeed failed on a technicality, but civil proceedings for 
fraud were more successful Even escape purchased at vast 
expense, could not sate him He was caught m Spain, idcnu- 
fied on the strength of a Nasi cartoon and returned to die m 
the Ludlow Strcctjail Twoof the Rmgjudgcs were removed 
bv impeachment and a thud resit;ncd to escape the same fate 
Some minor hcnclimcn were imprisoned but the other Rmg 
chiefs saved thcmschcs cither by flight or by disgorging sonic 
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or all of their plunder Hoffman and Hall, the respectable 
figureheads of the pirate ship Tammany, escaped all punish 
ment The former even found it possible in his position as 
Governor to block the reforms that were needed to give New 
York City a permanent deliverance Such a result left the way 
open for the appearance of the “Reformed Tammany Hail” 
under the leadership of j'oAw” hellj 

Kelly, the second Tammany Boss, deserved his reputation 
for honesty if not absolutely, at least by comparison with 
Tweed Realizing that Tammany had a record to live dowTi, 
he insisted upon respectable candidates and maintained for a 
lime such a standard of apparent decency as to inveigle the 
leading Democrats among the reformers back into the Tam- 
many organization Some of these later admitted that they 
had been deceived by KcU/s pretensions, and others even 
went so far as to break off and form opposition factions within 
the party At one time Tammany bolted the state ticket and 
at another u was m imminent danger of losing control of the 
county organization In the face of these embarrassments, 
Kelly was practically compelled to earn a reputation for com* 
pararive honesty and moderation 
His successor, Richard Croka, found it possible to dispense 
with such precautions and to return to the example of Tweed 
The substance was the same but the method was improved 
Tammany could even afford to lose an occasional election, 
for the profits were all of the indirect or “honest graft” type 
and hence nothing could be proved by Uie city books 

Something could be proved by other methods, however, 
as was soon realized by Boss Platt, the Republican overlord 
of New i ork State Three legislative investigations sponsored 
by him between 1890 and 1900 served to keep up a reform 
agitation against Tammany, and once during the penod 
(1894) to drive it from office With the possible exception of 
the Lexow inquiry of that year, the investigations were not 
thorough Ptau like other bosses had an aversion to “draw- 
ing up the curtain the whole wax,” as a jiohucal leader m 
anoiUtr stale once phrased u ‘Pitiless publicity” about 
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otliers is only safe for tliose who can afford it for them- 
selves. 

But the rottenness and arrt^nce of Tammany were such 
that slight efforts sufficed to reveal first-class scandals. Croker 
told the counsel for the Mazet committee in 1 899 that he was 
“in politics working for my own pocket all the time the same 
as you.” The Lexow investigation of 1894 had disclosed 
that the Tammany police department rather licensed than 
suppressed crime, and m particular that it drew huge revenues 
from the most open and demoralizit^ forms of prostitution. 
Yet Tammany came back into office in 1897 with the slogan, 
“To hell with reform,” and proceeded not only to restore 
most of the same abominations, but also to enter into commer- 
cial combinations to overcharge the city for its water supply 
and to monopolize its ice business through the so-called Ice 
Trust. The result was that Tammany tvas again driven from 
office in 1901. 

The truth was that the machine was suffering from absentee 
control. At times Croker had found it convenient to go abroad 
to avoid testifying in investigations. He acquired an estate in 
Ireland where he set up a fine racing stable. He became well 
known on the English turf, and in his sporting capacity was 
more or less the associate of the Prince of Wales (later King 
Ed\vard Vll). He enjoyed this life, and remaining in New 
York did not seem necessary to his posidon there. After 1890 
he held no public office and his control of the Tammany 
machine was for long so perfect that it could be maintained 
entirely by occasional visits. His departure after the defeat 
of 1901 proved too much for his supporters, however After a 
brief period of confusion, his power devolved into the hands 
of Charles F. Murphy, fourth and last of the great bosses of 
Tammany Hall. 

Murphy, though himself an ordinary spoils politician, had 
the wisdom to develop and promote jxjung men of some social 
vision, such as Robert F. Wagner and .\lfred E. Smith. He 
restored Tammanv to its position of municipal dominance 
and Cl. cn aspired to control the state. His first success in the 
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latter field — the election of Governor Sulzer in 1912 — 
proved a disappointment The Governor refused to obey 
orders, whereupon the Boss had him impeached and removed 
from office In all it amounted to a first-class scandal and 
was influential in producing a general debacle m the mumc- 
ipal elections of 1 9 1 3 Reform not only s\\ ept into control but 
It also deprived Tammany of every city and county office 
and reduced it to a single membership m the Board of Esti- 
mate, a record not to be equaled again until 1937 

But Tammany came back at the next mayoralty election 
Helped by Republican obstinacy in breaking away from the 
anti Tammany coalition and by the pressure of wartime con- 
ditions, which drew a large vote from Fusion to the Socialists, 
Tammany won the election of 1917 and the next year pressed 
fonvard to place AJ Smith in the governorship 

From then on, Murphy’s regime was prosperous In 1918 a 
new ivigwam was erected at Union Square, a modern busi- 
nesslike structure, replacing die frowsy building at East 
Fourteenth Street which had survived from the days ofTweed 

Smith’s defeat for reelection in 1920 was but a temporary 
setback which was thoroughly retrieved by his return to office 
in 1922 Woman Suffrage, the adoption of which was facili- 
tated by Tammany “neutrality,” more than doubled the 
machine vote, while hardly doing as well for the opposition 
which was now thoroughly divided National prohibition 
multiplied the revenues from graft, while strengthening the 
support that Tammany always drew from its noncnforccment 
of the liquor laws * When Murphy died m 1 924 Tammany was 
m complete control of the city, besides having m its loyal son, 
the governor of the state, an outstanding candidate for die 
Presidency 

‘ It was A Oakey Hall who as Distnct Anomey for New York County 
(before his election to the mayoralty) remarked at a political ra]l> amid cheers 
that he could somehow never find nmp to prosecute a saloon keeper for selluig 
liquor after closing hours Shortly after this Tweed recorrunended Hoffman 
to the voters as the foe to municipal oppccssiort lu the form of odious excise 
laws Nothmg did more to defeat the reform regime in the nineties than 
Theodore Roosevelts conscientious enforcement of the Sunday closing law as 
police commissioner 
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George IT. Ohetney, who succeeded Murphy as Taimriany 
boss, devoted his best efforts to realizing the dream of a 
Tammany President. In so doing he endeavored to introduce 
an atmosphere of respectability and even of quasi-reform into 
the machine’s proceedings, steps bitterly resented by leaders 
trained in the earlier traditions whom he was unable to con- 
trol. A relaxation of discipline followed Murphy’s iron- 
handed regime, and a return to the eircesscs of Croker’s day 
followed. 

Curry. After the defeat of Smith in the national election 
of 1928, Mr. Olvaney’s support dwindled and he found it 
advisable to retire on the ground of ill health. Mr. John F. 
Curry, one of the most recalcitrant of the conservative lead- 
ers, succeeded, being chosen for the position at the behest of 
Mayor James J. Walker, despite the opposition of Governor 
Smith. 

The choice of Mr. Curry must be ranked as a major error, 
for he proved almost totally lacking in political judgment. 
Opposing the nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt m 3 932 
u’as only the chief of his mistakes of policy. The dounfaJl of 
Tammany from its dominance of the city (uhile perhaps 
eventually inevitable) was certainly hastened by his ineptitude. 

Ever since the creation of Greater N’ew York in 3898. 
Tammany’s power had in reality' been dependent on its 
ability to dominate the Democratic macliiiies or organizations 
in the outlying boroughs. These had of late become restive, 
so much so that Olvancy had been compelled to quell a defi- 
nite rebellion headed by Boss hCcCoocy of Brooklyn in the 
Democratic primaries of 1925 Curry’s relations with Mc- 
Cooey were more cordial, but the hosulity of the national ad- 
ministration alloued Boss FIvnn of the Bronx ' to “hog” the 
federal patronage, resulting in a revolt of the subordinate 
(district) leaders hich finally caused the overtlirow of both 
the Brooklyn and the T amman y bosses. 

The High Price of Tolerant Government, .-kt the same 
dmc, the sins of the Tammany regime were beginning to find 

* No» and ^ince 1940 Democratic Natioiial Chaimian 
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It out In the flush limes of prospenty and prohibition, not 
even the respectable Olvaney and the prospect of nauonal 
power had been able to keep the Hall really “clean ” But as 
long as money was plenty and hquor obtainable only by offi- 
cial connivance, there was a general willingness to treat graft 
of various t^’pes as a mere peccadillo Tolerant government was 
thought worth obtaining at this price 

With the coming of the depression and the prospective 
return of legal liquor, a change came over public opinion 
The inevitable exhaustion of patience nad come It was 
hastened by the mtolerable abuses prevaihng m the pobce 
and some other cit> departments When innocent girls were 
“framed ’ as prostitutes, when respectable cmzcns were de- 
pnved of their livelihoods by the fraudulent refusal of mu 
mcipal permits, only pubhciiy was needed to bring about the 
work of destruction 

The publicity was supplied by the Scabury investigation of 
1932, which drove Mayor Walker and other prormnent offi- 
cials from office The national uckct saved Tammany the 
mayoralty m that vear, but as it was only an election for a 
y car s uncxpired term, it was of hide avail The first elecnon 
of La Guardia was the beginning of a general rout which Mr 
Curry could not stem He rented m 1934 and was succeeded 
by James J DooLng 

Dooling Doohng’s choice had been dictated by the fed 
eral administration, which fact improved Tammany’s pros- 
pects They were snll further heightened when the election of 
1934 gave the Democrats a majonty in the New York L^is- 
lature for the first time since 1913 At this point, just as the 
machine was beginnmg to reap its reward m the form of 
patronage, a break occurred which not only marred Tam- 
many’s external prospects but also spht it mteroally into 
warring groups 

Governor Lehman and \Ir James A Farley (in his minor 
capacity as New York State Democratic Chairman) w ere bent 
upon passing a rcapportiomnent bill which, while beneficial 
to the Democratic Party m general, would have been detn- 
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mental to the particular interests of Tammany. Since the 
preceding apportionment (1916), the other portions of the 
metropolis had grown more rapidly than New York County, 
with the result that by the new proposal they were all to 
receive increases in legislative representation while the Tam- 
many bailiwick would suffer a severe Joss. It was openly pre- 
dicted that dominance in the politics of the cit)f would be 
transferred to the Kings County Democratic machine in 
Brooklyn, the borough which stood to gain most by the pro- 
posed change. 

Dooling was pledged to support this measure but could not 
bring the Tammany assemblymen to execute his pledge. The 
immediate directors of their actions — the assembly district 
leaders — stood to be greatly reduced in number if the bill 
^vent through, and the whole internal setup of the Hall would 
have been thrown into confusion. 

The revolt of the district leaders defeated the bill. There- 
after Tammany was at odds not only with the Democratic 
state and national organizations but also with those in the 
other four counties of greater New York. Revolts broke out 
within Tammany itself against the Dooling leadership. At 
the same time, the Boss’s health began to fail. During several 
months of 1936 he was compelled to entrust his power to a 
triumvirate of district leaders, a device previously resorted to 
by Croker in the last stages of his absentee control. 

On resuming active management, Dooling found himself 
confronted \vith increasing opposition. During the early 
months of 1937 he held on merely through the failure of the 
rebellious leaders to agree upon a successor. His choice of 
Senator Royal S. Copeland as Democratic candidate for the 
mayoralty was rejected by the other four county organiza- 
tions and svas in danger of being repudiated by Tammany 
itself. Only by a last-minute deal with his rebellious subor- 
dinates was he enabled to gain for it the approval of the county 
c.\ecutive committee. 

Christopher D. Sullivan. At this point Dooling’s sudden 
death from apoplexy threw everything into confusion. Anti- 
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New-Deal elements m Tammany, acting promptly under the 
advice of former Governor Smith, forced a meeting of the 
executive committee and elected Christopher D Sullivan to 
the leadership for a Uvo->ear term ‘ Mr Sullivan, the last 
of the great Sullivan clan * of Tammany district leaders, is a 
quiet reserved man of rather “bankcnsh” appearance Dur- 
ing his early life he was engaged m the real estate busmess 
In 1909 he inhented the leadership o/“De Bloody Ate” (now 
the Second) Distnct from his decidedly more strenuous 
brother, “Big Flome ’ Sullivan Mr Sullivan was then aged 
thirty-mne and is thus a much older and more cxpenenced 
leader than his predecessor Dooltng, who was only forty four 
at the time of his death and had then held his distnct leader- 
ship (also obtamed by inhentance) only since 1931 Mr 
Sullivan has maintained control over his distnct (largely 
Jewish in population) by the usual devices of personal kind 
Imess and good fellowship, coupled with quast-chantable 
activities on a rather lai^e scale “Occasionally he would eat 
a kosher meal at Greenberg s Casino in Broome Street — 
sometimes even gefueltc fish Dunng the pogroms m Russia he 
raised money for the rehef of the homeless zmd after the 
great Allen Street fire he collected S3000 for poor families 
whose homes had been destroyed ’* So strong has been his 
hold on his distnct that he has been able to maintain it m a 
manner comparable to Cioker’s absentee control of the city 
“He went less and less to the Bowery and to his old home dis 
tnet But he retained a voting address at 62 Forsythe Street* 
though his faimly had moved out of the East Side to 
upper Park Avenue ”* He nevertheless continuously repre- 
sented the distnct, first m the state Assembly (I906-I9I6) 
and then in the federal Congress (1916-1941) » In both bodies 
he was a silent member 

' This IS the first lastance of the elecboi) o( the Tanunany leader for a lumted 
term Mr Sullivan was reelected for a further term of two years m 1939 

’ An account of the SuUivan clan in New York pohncs will be found m 
Aral rork Ttmts Aug 8 1937 Sec IV p 10 
» \ra, Yark Tima Aug 3 1937 p 3 

‘Described as a dmgy tenement ut \tw Ywk Times Aug 8 1937 
‘ Mr Sulhvan did not run iorieelecuon in 1940 
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It is less significant perhaps of an^Thing peculiar to Mr. 
SiiUivan than of the Tammany situation in general to note 
that Nvhen elected leader he had recendy been accused of 
having the backing of Johnny Torrio. A1 Capone’s former 
boss and predecessor in Chic^o and more recendy a powerful 
associate of Charles (Lucky) Luciano, the New York “vice 
king.” Both Mr. Sullivan’s principal opponent and his chief 
supporter in the fight for the leadership (leaders James J. 
Hines of the Eleventh District and Albert Marinelli of the 
Second District, \Vest) have since his selection been prose- 
cuted on charges involving association \%-ith the undcrsvorld. 
These led ultimately to the conviction of Hines, to the resigna- 
tion of Marinelli from his office of Countv Clerk, and to the 
disappearance of both from their positions of leadership within 
the Tammany organization 

Sullivan adopted a dbiincdy anti-New-Deal policy, per- 
sisting in the candidac> of Senator Copeland for mayor and 
including in his slate for the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1937 such prominent and-Roosevelt leaders as A1 
Smith, former Boss Curry, and the eminent criminal attorney 
Max Sieuer. Smith’s Influence was reported to be paramount 
within the organization, second and only second to which was 
that of Marinelli, the then Count>' Clerk. Dissensions arose, 
pardy from doubts as to the wisdom of persistent opposition 
to the New Deal and pardy from objections to the influence 
of the gentleman last named- Neither of these motives vvas 
wholly noble or disinterested. Opposing the New Deal meant 
a continued loss of state and national patronage. The in- 
fluence of Marinelli tended to increase the power of the Italian 
clement within the Tammany organization, a thing long 
dreaded by the entrenched Irish and Jewish groups. 

Tom by factional strife within and totally out of harmony 
with all other Democratic oi^;anizations, even those in the other 
New York boroughs, Tammany suffered a crushing defeat in 
die primaries of 1937. Mahoney, the mayoralty candidate of 
the other four county oi^anizations, prevailed over Copeland, 
and several district leaders were driven from their posts. 
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The further results were summarized by the New York Times 
as follows “Control of the Democratic Party m Neiv York 
City has passed definitely from Tammany to Frank V Kelly, 
Brooklyn leader, and Edward J Flynn, leader of the Bronx, 
allies of Postmaster General James A Farley and friendly to 
the President, and there is little likelihood that Tamman> 
ever will be able to return to its one-time position of complete 
party dominance in the city 

“ The attempt oj Tammany to discredit the President '■ 
in the metropolis of his home State by nominatmg Senator 
Copeland, a known opponent of his policies, has failed dis- 
mally Former Governor Alfred E Smith, to whose advice 


this course of action has been attnbuted, was shown by the re- 
sult to have lost much of his former influence Tammany today 
IS shorn of much of its power, rent by factions and faced with 
the prospect of losing two of its remaining sources of patron- 
age, the offices of District Attorney and Borough President ” * 
This prophecy was fully realized m the November election 
In “the most overwhelming defeat ever suffered by Tam 
many” * it lost not only the offices mentioned but two out of 
three City Court Justices and three Assembly seats as well 
Curry was defeated by a very narrow margin m the race for 
the Constitutional Convention One agency effecuve m 
causing this debacle was the newly formed (1936) American 
Labor Party, 90 per cent of whose votes at this election were 
drawn from the Democrats This effective attempt to reach 
the worker’s vote by means of a program rather than by 
individucil chanty was a great threat to Tammany, whose 
policy of individual aid by distnet leaders had already been 
largely superseded by federal relief* 

Latest Developments in the Politics of New York City. 
In the elections of 1 939 Tammany staged a brief comeback, 
swi^eping all the county offices and going forward with the 

‘ Italics supplied 

‘jArucle by James Hagerty lari Tints, Sept 19. 1937, Sec. IV, p 10 
York Tims Nov 3 1937 

‘ For the Lke esqjenence m Philadelphia see T T Salter’s Boss RuU (New 
YorkS| WhitUesey House 1935) 
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Other Democratic organizations to ivin two-thirds of the City 
Council.* Dissension tvithin the organization continued, 
however, as witnessed by bitter fights over district leaderships 
in the primaries of both 1939 and 1941. And when in the 
latter year Mayor La Guardia running for his third term car- 
ried the city’s three largest boroughs * by heavy majonties 
accompanied by what the New Ymk Time, called the collapse 
of the Democratic organizaUons” ‘ in those areas a strong 
demand arose for the retirement of Mr. Sullivan and even for 
the abandonment of the name Tammany. Leaders ynn 
of the Bronx and Kelly of Brooklyn had put over their local 
candidates but Sullivan’s nominees won out for only trvo con- 
tested offices. He was charged with an error m fail^ t° 

■ select a popular candidate for Borough President and shordy 
after the election it was reported that he would resign as soon 
as the district leaders could agree upon his ^ 

Democrats had lost their two-thirds majonty in the Conn 
and Mayor La Guardia was proposing the ^ " ^ 

elections in future on a nonpartisan basis. Ml in aU *e futu 
of New York City poliucs looked bright in November on941. 

2 . Oreanization ^ 

Districts and Leaders. The organization of T^*»*iy 
coincides rvith that of the Democratic Party “ Ne« York 
County. This in turn is very largely determined by the ele 

total setup established by the system of representatmm tor 

merly the basic unit was the assembly district, of -kmh ffie e 
are Lnty-three in the county. In recent yea s *<= grow* 
of the city has made some of these inconveniently large ead 
ing to their division, for organization purposes, » ^ero 
are now Mthin Tammany thirty-five d*str‘c«- d. trim 

elects at the orimarv a distnet committee on the basis oi one 
elects at tne primary d u ^ chooses, m 

member for every twenty-five voters. ^ucirman and 

addition to the usna! committee officers such as ^k**™** ““ 
secretary, a male and a female distnet leader. The latter 
■ The esact number ne<e»ar, to wemde the Mayor ! veto- 
» Brooklyn, Manhattan, and the Btom 
• vVnr, Tcrk T.mfs, Nov- 6, 1941. p >5 
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an innovation since woman suffrage Some large districts 
elect a greater number of leaders, as many as seven having 
been chosen in some instances, but m every case there is one 
man in final authority who is Uu distnct leader This position 
has thus far never been held by a woman ' 

Officially the leaders are knoivn as members of the distnct 
executive committee All members of the district comnuttee, 
mcludmg the chairmein, who is formally m charge of campaign 
management, take orders from tiu leader The chairman is 
sometimes considered to be m line for the leadership, depend 
mg on the custom of the district, the wishes of the leader, and 
various other political considerauons But for the present he 
exercises no independent authority 

Precinct Captains The leader appoints two preemet 
captains for each voting district Again these arc a male and a 
female, tvith the former exercising all the actual authonty 
As was shown above, their continuance m the position de 
pends on their ability to ‘swing their precinct” m the way the 
leader desires at every primary and election 

Central Committees All the distnct committees unite to 
form the New York County General Committee, an utterly 
unwieldy body of some 15,000 members which is compelled to 
do all Its work through an executive committee consisting of 
one male and one female leader from each assembly district 
These are elected by the county committee members of each 
district Election to the Executive Committee normally 
serves to designate which is the leader where several male 
leaders arc chosen from a district, but the committee is the 
judge of the elections and qualifications of its own members 
and has been known to seat the defeated candidate if he proved 
more agreeable to those m control * 

‘ This IS merely a statement of prescDt fact Women are beginning to 
come important in ward politics. Witness the case of "Rosie Popovits ’ 
titious name for a real person), a divisum , precinct) leader m Philadfilpbt® 
reported m Salter, op cil , pp 193—207 An attempt to elect a woman leader of 
aNewYorkAssemblyDismctfaiIcdinl937 See J^ew rari Tinuj, Sept 12,1937, 
pp 7 and 16 

* See an editonal, ‘ The Tammany DicUlorehip.” rort Herali Tniunf 
Nov 27, 1941, p 24 
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The Boss. The Boss or leader of the whole Tammany 
Organization can hardly be said to be chosen to any real 
party office or to be designated in any regular %vay. Power, 
not titles or procedure of formal choice, proves his position. 
“Wherever the MacGregor sits is the head of the table.” 

Early bosses tended to accept official party positions as the 
out^vard and visible sign of their power. This gradually 
dwindled away. Where Tweed had been Chairman of the 
General Committee; Kelly wzis Chairman of the Executive 
and Finance Committees; Croker, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee only; and Murphy refused to accept any official 
position of general authority. This has since been the usual 
practice of his successors. They are always, of course, leaders 
of some assembly district, but beyond thb their po\vcr is actual 
rather than official. Like the early emperors of Rome, they 
have been satisfied with the substance rather than the ap* 
pearance of power, masking their control under a pretense of 
democratic equality. 

In odd contrast to this tendency is the seemingly opposite 
one toward electing the Boss by formal vote. There Is no 
evidence that Tweed, Kelly, or Croker were ever formally de* 
dared to be leader or Boss. They merely obtained control 
of the machine, and their election to committee chairmanships 
stood in lieu of formal selection for leadership Murphy, 
perhaps because he refused any advanced committee position, 
was definitely voted by the central executive committee to be 
leader, and subsequent leaders have followed this example 
The procedure, it %vill be observed, somewhat resembles that 
for the selection of leaders of districts. 

The Club System. Parallel with this setup of committees 
and part and parcel of its workings is the Tammany club 
system. There is a National Democratic Club of city-wide 
membership, and at least one local club for each assembly 
district. These are named in various ways. The older of them 
have either Indian names in the original Tammany tradition 
(such as Anawanda, Monongahela, or Topecano), simple 
locality names (such as Downtown Tammany Club or Tam- 
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many Club of West Forty-second Street), or the names of 
Democratic leaders of the past (such as Jefferson or Horatio 
Seymour) Newer dubs frequently bear the names of their 
current leader as a candid acknowledgment that each exists 
for the purpose of promoting his political fortunes There can 
be no moment’s doubt of the real objective of the “George 
Washington Plunkitt, ’ the “John F Ahcarn,” or the “Thomas 
M Farley” associations 

Practically speaking, every male member of a Tammany 
district executive committee is the head of one of these clubs 
The leader inherits the headship of the principal or only 
Democratic club in his district Other leaders acquire or 
create clubs as their own centers of authority Even precinct 
captains may aspire so high, although generally they use their 
own homes or offices as headquarters instead 

The club is a combined recreation center and business office 
Here the young henchmen of the leader come to play cards or 
pool, here come those seeking favors, knowing that the leader or 
someone acting as his representative will always be available 
It is an admirable combination for his purposes The recrea- 
tion feature throws a fagade of easy pleasure and camaraderie 
before what might seem the ugly business of trading favors for 
votes, the political bargaining invests what otherwise might be 
regarded as ‘a crowd of poolroom loafers” with the aura and 
feelings of political importance 


B THE PHILADELPHIA REPUBLICAN MACHINE 

The rise of the political machine in Philadelphia dates from 
the Civil War and, like the nse of Tammany, is the product of 
essentially onc-party politics Prior to that period political 
conditions m both state and city, though corrupt, were kept in 
check by bipartisan rivalry After it, unchecked Republican 
control m both fields, supported by a blind partisanship and 
accentuated by the existence of strong tanff-protected in- 
terests, made both city and state a happy hunting ground for 
spoilsmen 
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The Cameron Dynasty and *‘King” McManes. Both 
units were regularly controlled by Republican bosses, and 
what little hope there was for good government lay in the fact 
that they never seemed to agree. The first of the Philadelphia 
overlords, “King” James McManes (1866-1881), had peren- 
nial rows with the Cameron dynasty that ruled the state 
(Senator Simon Cameron, 1867-1877; Senator Don Cameron, 
his son, 1877-1887). Pennsylvania politics of the period par- 
takes very largely of the Ulster or Scotch-Irish character ' of its 
bosses, just as the politics of Nexv York City has been greatly 
influenced throughout by the south Irish mental characteris- 
tics of die leaders of Tammany. 

The center of McManes’ power was the Philadelphia Gas 
Trust, not a modern monopoly in restraint of trade but an 
old-fashioned legal imsiitution, established ironically enough to 
keep the municipal gas works from falling under the vulgar 
control of the politicians who ran the city government. By 
an ordinance of 1841 the works were placed in the hands of 
trustees who were to manage them and pay off their debts. 
These were twelve men chosen by the city council for three- 
year terms so arranged that four should retire annually. 
Judicial decision determined that this ordinance was a con- 
tract that placed the gas ivorks completely under the control 
of this “independent and irresponsible body” “until ‘ail loans 
Contracted for, or that mav hereafter be contracted for, shall 
be fully paid.’ ” ^ The result was the creation of a vast amount 
of patronage and power in the hands of these independent 
trustees, svho, as soon as them membership ceased to be bi- 
partisan, became the controUmg force in the city government. 
Here, as in New York, one-man rule proved most efficient for 
the machine, and here, as also in Nw York, the ring emplo\ ed 
crude methods that could be masked only bv nondisclosure. 
The trustees did not absolutely fail to report their transactions, 

' McNtanes showed a great deal of interest tn Prestytenan theology, therein 
reseiabhag Platt of New York 

‘Harold Zink, Citji Bnsjrsix Hu United States (OaTh 2 un, N C ,Duke University 
19J0) . p. 194, quoting SaiUgs Fund v. Ctlji, 7 Casey 175 
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but from their reports no definite information could be ob- 
tained Meanwhile the tax rate went up and up to supply 
needed funds to pay nominal workers for their political serv- 
ices and ‘ the city tvas badly paved, badly cleansed, [and] 
badly supplied ivith gas (for which a high price was 
charged) ' 

Finally in 1880 the break came As in New York, it was 
precipitated by newspajjer publication (significantly in a New 
ork, not m a Philadelphia, paper) of inside facts about the 
ling That year McManes lost the City Controllcrship to the 
Democrats and, justifying the adage, “Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad,” recklessly quarreled with Cam- 
eron A reform Committee of One Hundred immediately 
sprang into being and, with the reluctant assistance of the 
Democrats, whose leaders were minions of the ring, carried the 
elections for Mayor and Receiver of Taxes m the folloiving year 

An Interlude of Reform This ended the “King’s” reign, 
he being himself defeated for reelection to the Trustees’ Board 
in 1883 The reform administration conducted a partial and 
temporary cleanup which considerably improved local condi 
tions but as in New York, the machine came back ^Vhen 
McManes himself reappeared on the Gas Board m 1884 the 
Committee of One Hundred quit m disgust But the Boss had 
not regained his power The Camerons were still against him 
and thought to dispose of him finally as well as to conciliate 
the reform element by enacting a new city charter and finally 
doing away with the Gas Trust 

“Dave”Martm Just at this point however, the state pow er 
passed from the Camerons to Matthew S (“Matt”) Quay, a 
cruder spoilsman than they, if possible Quay thought to 
vest authority over the city m ‘ Dave” Martin, one of the 

King s ’ former henchmen This he succeeded on the whole 
m doing, and from about 1888 to 1895 Martin’s control was 
undisputed Then he split with Quay and faced an unsuccess 
ful rebellion led by “Judge” Israel C Iz’ ) Durham, an old 

James Bryce s American Cmninmiwafth (New York. The Macauhan Co 
1914) IJ 413-414 
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McManes lieutenant. This movement, supported by both 
Quay and McManes, had for its chief purpose the election 
to the mayoralty of Boies Penrose, %vho was to succeed Quay 
in 1 904 as Boss of the state. 

A few years of civil war followed. Durham elected his candi- 
date for sheriff in 1896 and went on to help put over Penrose 
as United States Senator in 1897. Martin’s position was badly 
shaken, but he “made himself solid” with certain financial 
interests in the same year by engineering a thirty-year lease 
of the municipal gas works to a private corporation. This did 
not suffice, however, for in 1899 his rival elected his candidate 
for mayor and began a period of unchecked rule over the cit^' 
which lasted for six years. 

“lef’ Durham proceeded to cash in on his position, invest- 
ing as a secret partner in the McKichol firm, which w as greatly 
favored in receiving contracts from the city. At the same time 
he was appointed to the lucrative office of State Insurance 
Commissioner, Recurrent rebellions against the evil condi- 
tion of the city services and the almost open toleration of vice 
and crime wsvt unsuccessful until, in 1905, the concurrent 
breaking of three scandals crushed the Durham machine 

First, charges were made against the Boss’ conduct of his 
office as insurance commissioner which, although nothing 
definite was proved publicly, led to his resignation of that 
position. Second, public ire was incurred by the passage 
through the city councils of an ordinance extending the lease 
of the gas works for fifty-three years and fixing the consumer’s 
rates for the whole period ’ Third and most potent, a row in 
the McNichol contracting firm caused a disgruntled member 
to tel! all to the reformers, who proceeded to rout the machine 
in two successive elections. “Iz” now found it prudent to 
absent himself from the city for several years. 

McNichol and the Vares. Meantime the control of the 
machine passed into the hands of “Sunny Jim” McXichoJ, 

* So violeni and imtantaneous was the revolt against this outrage that Dur- 
ham’s own handpicWed mas or vetoed the measure and it was ssithdrassn before 
the councils could reconsider it 
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‘ Iz’s old contracting partner, and of the Vare brothers, 
another gang of contractors, the so-called “Dukes of South 
Philadelphia ” Meantime also the reform volunteers \vearied 
of their work of saving the city, and the Democratic leaders 
of aiding It as “there was nothmg in it for them ” The City 
Party, as the reformers’ organization was called, lost the elec- 
tion of 1907 and the corruptionists returned to power But 
their reign was short, for they soon fell out among themselves, 
McNichol standing by Penrose and the state machme while 
the Vares fought for their own hand and complete control of 
the party organization 

The Vares won, although they lost the mayoralty election of 
1911 to the reformers, a very scnous defeat as the mayor’s 
term was now four years The machme held on to the City 
Council, however, and harried and hampered the reform 
mayor throughout his term By the end of that time “Ed” 
Vare, who was now the recognized Boss, was able to elect his 
o>vn candidate with the support of Penrose and McNichol 
The old regime tvas back in control and, if anything, tvorse 
than ever 

Penrose Grabs the City. Conditions became so bad that 
when Penrose and McNichol again broke with Vare and a 
fatal shooting scrape followed in “the bloody Fifth Ward,” 
the Mayor himself ivas indicted for complicity m the cnine 
He was acquitted despite the conviction of several minor 
figures among the Vare forces, but the blow was so great that 
the Penrose * group, assisted by the reformers, t\ho now de- 
cided to sec what could be done “inside the party,” defeated 
the Vares m the Republican pnm<iry of 1919 and went on to 
elect an avowed reformer, Mr J Hampton Moore, as Mayor 

Mr Moore’s past record was that of an organization con- 
gressman, and he proved on the whole to be still an organiza- 
tion man The expected cleanup did not occur Instead, 
thmgs ran along m much the same old rut until the Penrose 
domination was thoroughly discredited The result was that 

the'cit leaving millions acquired from his contracts with 
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,h= Vare forces had their otm way. wath httle trouble in *e 

election of 1923, commanding the reluctant support of Pe 
election oi ,he reformers handily m 

rose s supporters and deieatnio 

another fight tvithin the party. . 

°Bill” Vare. What ensued startled political expert , for 
the vL machine itself staged a cleanup^ The nesv M jr 

employed Genera, "SucTco^^^^^^ 

“hell-fire, rip-snorting, fighting Quake , 

sioner, and the General proceeded to oloM “P ' 

these events there were several reasoro. i C 

defeated the Penrose machine, had become 0°' 

state, and was pushing a reforin program. Penr ^ 

ing his end, would leave both a seat m ^nded bta 

Senate and his power as Boss of the state 

for. William S. C-Bill”) Vare, now m 

machine since the death of of 

both of Penrose s places. Fma y, --i-hrated bv an 

American Independence was exDcdient that 

exposition “ * .he'vare macLe get the 

the city be cleaned up and that tn 

credit for doing it. last long. The finances, 

The credit so obtained "“'^"centennial, were 
especially in connection with „„ 

horribly mishandled ^ ^notorious Republican 

city in the Senate invesugati Penrose’s power 

primary of 1926. In this contest to 
aud seat, Vare defeated 

Grundy forces. He was rejected ^ , he great misuse of 

a long investigation m the of votes in the 

money and the was thoroughly brought 

Philadelphia election procedure uas 

“"Xevertheiess, Vare retained 

varied factions were up m arms ^ to others 

supporters party regularity ““ J^oasive. This does not 
material considerations were m P 

in the press at ilM= u®' appointment 


' So described 
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refer exclusively to the bums who gave their votes for a dnnk 
of whiskey or the poor to whom the district leader had fur 
rushed a ton of coal Many a respectable busmessman sup- 
ported the machine for favors received or expected, or from 
fear that his taxes v\ould be mcreased or his busmess discnin 
mated against if he got out of line Last and by no means 
least was the protective tanff, that guardian of Pennsyl- 
V ama s prospenty Big busmess in Philadelphia w ould tolerate 
am thing m the way of bad city government rather than un 
peril that and was inclined to bcheve it imperiled by any 
attack upon Republican leadership 

Came the depression and Varc found these considerations 
failmg him As long as Hoover was m the WTute House the 
boss held out, but once Roosevelt was m office the rout began 
Not onlv was the machine depnved of federal patronage but 
it was also undercut bv such agencies as the WP A, winch 
were doing wholesale vvhat the division leaders (as the pre- 
cinct committeemen are called m Philadelphia) had been 
domg in a retail way as their principal dependence Protec- 
tion as a guaranty of prosperity was gone, too 

The first loss was the subservient Democrauc city organiza 
non This was scrapped bv its own aroused party members 
and a real Democrauc oppovition v\as formed for almost the 
first time m post Civil War history This group united vMih 
the reformers among the Republicans to subject the Varc 
forces to a decisive defeat in 1933 Vare died the next year, 
having long been partially crippled by paralysis, after suffer- 
ing the final hunuhauoo being deposed by his own followers 
just before the end 

The Present State of the City The next y ear the Repub- 
licans came back to elect a mavor who was indicted for com 
pliciry with enme before the end of his term, but who died 
before he could face trial Even this did not prevent them from 
winning agam in the elections of 1939 and 1941, though only 
by very narrow raajonUes The city was almost bankrupt,* 

' See Hamdlm i Apptal 340 Pa. M (1940) for a desperate (and unsuccessful) 
attempt of the city to rajse money thniu^ sever rentals. 
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in water supply pracUcaUy undrinkable, its lighting 

which it has been financially unable tt. fimsh. It had ex 
hausted its borrotving power had P‘“<S='‘ tnj 
eorks for seventeen ye^ 
had now resorted to a flat I 2 per ccui u current 

"'rhTrto longer a single ruling boss in the whole area, 
although Jay Cooke of the old Philadelphia ^ 

begins to took like one. But the machine g«s 
drLng strong suppon " t ies’s 

Republican rule m the state. 1 families” 

concerned about the city's plight becau^ S. “rbs, 
have ivithdrawn from its limits to the ai cp^ce dis- 

sc^called. Their regard for the citvs interests is hence 

tinctly secondary. 

C. COMPARISON BETSVEEN THE TtVO MACHINES 

IVhat are the main are'die 

machines of New York and » cjffcns pointed out long 
*' Ph'l-d'lpW" machine 
a%o mine Shame oj ea,- r,ro-ani7at on 

is to a large degree dependraton^mac 

that controls the state, while > iTritv of Dart\- 

to it. This situation, resulting from a similar u,^ oj^^parly^ 

politics in the one Philadelphia bosses to 

not negated by persistent efforts 

throw off their dependence business 

The second difference is that *e financial and 

. 0.e pwcl, ircl^ira, d.Er.mce ^ L “1 

or urban poSun, » iha. tl« comc.denw of .hr 

machine. This, as before indicated is eanses the ciw conimiiiee to 

city of Philadelphia awh Philadelphia County dependence of the 

onm.se the pohbe. of >>? “'‘^J.^rpl^ ihnemn, bal.en npoo ibese as 
coachme upon county of&ccs Knuaac p t~ 
much a$ ihcec of any other place. 

» New York. McOure (1904). 
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interests in Philadelphia are to a large degree hand m glove 
with the machine, while m New York such interests have 
generally fought it This diffcreivce is explained by the sup- 
port given by the Philadelphia machine to the party favoring 
the protective tariff and by the fact that most of the time 
businessmen seeking favors from Albany did not need to 
placate Tammany A further explanation lies in the fact that 
big business in New York is of a type not primarily dependent 
on local favors It is a city of offices, not factories, and the 
interests there have ramifications all over the world and are 
not important chiefly in the borough of Manhattan 

V MACHINE POLITICS GENERALLY 

City Machines Given a detailed account of the two oldest 
and most continuous of our urban machines, an intelligent 
reader can form an adequate impression of what they are 
and how they work He should have no false idea that they 
are peculiar to cities of any particular size or to any one part 
of the country The great cities of the West are by no means 
exempt from machine control, as reference to the Kelly Nash 
organization in Chicago and to the Pendergast group in 
Kansas City will witness The South, with its single-party 
system and its highly restricted electorate, is particularly 
susceptible to machines such as are perhaps best exemplified 
at the present time by the Crump organization of Memphis, 
Tennessee ^ 

That smaller cities are not exempt from machine rule the 
reader can very probably verify by a little inquiry in his own 
vicinity In his own r^ion the writer thinks off-hand of the 
Republican machines in Chester, Pennsylvania, and Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, and the Democratic ones m Albany, New 
York, and Waterbury, Connecticut 

State Machines The Hague organization m Jersey City 
IS nearly unique at the present time m that it dominates almost 
an entire state Since Huey Long was shot in Louisiana, 

'Southern leaden and basses generally are treated of m Michie and Ryhlicks 
D xif Dtmagogues (1939) 
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T Henry Rohraback committed suicide in Connecticut and 

im pTndergast went to Jail m Mi^ur., 

no other machine of such widespread power 

found. But even Hague has suffer^ reverses Th^““d 

States Supreme Court has compelled 

speech in his own bailiwick, the governor he 

rred against him. and now a fight . in 

the antiquated state constituuon behind 

trenched Possibly even Hague cannot ivithstand all 

efforts of an aroused democracy. machine 

nf Political Devices. Ihe aecane 

poiifics has been brought almm partiauy^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

=Sn 1 ."^-es su^ch 

the direct election of United States se referendum, and 
ballot, the voting machine, the faience of “Boss 

the recall have all tended cit>- 

Rule.” In cities, the adoption of ^ pro- 

manager forms of government ha 

ducc the same result. supposed that the 

Economic Factors. But it mu nolitical. If and 

solution of the problem is or can be F ed persons 

where groups Lr .0 

cost, there machines and te _ ^^.,3 in saying, 

their needs in return for votes. J support of 

•■The mobs of great cities add ,mt so mueb^m « 
pure government as sores do prevent the 

body.” Social and be purchased for 

existence of a “mob” j ..hen that end is 

food, fuel, or employment W hen ano ■ 
attained, machine politics wiU become unimportant. 

authorities ASD evaluatwss 

Many things in this idea of the duties of a 

periences and observations of I from Mr- Farlcv’s B(hind 

national party chairman may o™ compare the methods used 
lAr Ballots (1038), and an>one s%'ishmg 
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in England in the da)s when she was more patronage-ridden than 
\menca has ever been will find an impressionistic picture in Ma 
caulay’s “Life of Chatham ” A state machine of the last century 
may be studied by comparing the Autobiography of Thomas Collier 
Platt (1910) with GosncU’s Boss Platt and His Aeiv York \fachtru 
(1924) The peculiar politics of Louisiana are available for study 
in Revnolds’ Machine Patties in Pt'ew Orleans, 1897-1926 (1 936), Smith s 
The Kingfish Huey P Long (1932), and Kane's Louisiana Haytide 
(1941) Hague’s New Jersey machine is featured in McKean’s 
The Boss (1940) For ail other state machines reliance must be 
almost exclusively on newspaper and magazine articles 

The origins of national party organization can be studied in 
Macy s Parly Organization and Machinery (1904), wnth some additional 
light from Stanwood’s History oj the Presidency (1916) and KJeeberg's 
Formation oJ the Republican Parly (1911) Stenographic accounts of 
the meetings of the Democratic national committee arc included 
in the printed of Democratic national conventions There 

are no published reports of the meetings of the Republican national 
committee 

The election laws of each state should be consulted for the num 
bers and makeup of state and other lesser party committees While 
not all states attempt to dictate these details, probably more do so 
than do not This, then, is the beginning to make in finding out the 
committee setup of any state If it fails, recourse must be had to the 
local party authoniies 

The general methods of practical politics may be studied to ad* 
vantage in works like Kent’s Great Game of Politics (1926) and his 
Political Behavior (1928) Mr Kent’s books labor under the double 
disadv antage of being somewhat out of date and perhaps a shade too 
cynical in their approach to the subject More recent and somewhat 
more general is Salter’s The Pattern of Politics (1940) The nse and 
methods of a Tammany district leader are vividly portrayed m 
Riordan’s Plunkitt of Tammany Hall (1905) Pictures of both leaders 
and bosses are to be found in a collection called The American Poli- 
tician (1938), edited by J T Salter 

For Tammany, reliance should be had on Myers’ History of Tam- 
many Hall (1901), the “Tweed Rir^’ chapter in Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth (1893, 1910, 1914), Lynch’s '‘Boss" Tweed (1927), 
Stoddard’s Master of Manhattan (1931), Northrop and Northrop’s 
Insolence of Office (1932), and Thomas and Blanchard’s What's the 
Matter with .\ew York.’ (1932) The indexed files of the ^'ew lock 
iiMM abounding m feature articles on local politics, are helpful for 
the whole of Tammany’s history and invaluable for the latest stages 
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Magazine anicles aie useful here as eaery«he» in the subject matter 
“'^Ifetrrial o„ Philadelphia „ 

magazine articks the ,VuI.oe) and from treat- 

Literary Digest, Time, the j\ew ^ . (1930), which is of great 

meats of particular men in Zink ^ 

use also on the affmm cLago, St. 

merger in greater New York;, Francisco S. number 

Louis, Neiv Orleai^, sLme of the Cities (1904) 

of these cities are also included ^ pictures under assumed 

andShugg/«/or^//-GoaenimmK 9 pLladelphia appear in 

names of various division leaders „ ,r> be found in Mer- 

Salter’s B«rr Mr (1935). PW her CTtmge MM 

dam’s airag. (1929) and <5^”'“ » ■“^^t'tetvis and*Sm 
(1937), whUe some additional light is tiwo >[ of 

Chicago, the History of Its ^'Pff;°’' ^pJ;i^,^nsof (1887). 

Chicago (1920). and Bennett’s study called 

The business magaame _for<«w m pop Cleveland, see Johnson’s 

“The Kelly-Nash Political Machine. /j (1916), and 

3/,5(.r^(1913);for Toledo 

for Minneapolis, Walker s American 9' ( o (1915), on San 
0a« (1919, 1926) and Hichbom ^ storv 

Francisco, and Wright’s Bosstm m ‘ (1936) on Milwaukee, 

of a “good” city see Hoan’s Oty Oocer newspaper press are 

For recent developments, the magazi^ 

a necessary dependence. Special . ncHtical articles, noia- 

Saturday Evening Post, which “Guffey of Pennsvlvania” 

ble among which are Alsop and Kj j.->- “Boss on the Spot” 

in the issue for April 16, 1938, and ex “J^Tq<-w” Johnson of 
in that fur Augurt 26, >93^ urMaichusc.d” 

Atlantic City. See also Dinneens g “Portrait of a 

(“Jim” Curley) in 

‘Dictator’” (Boss Hague), Di 2 est: “Kansas City 

and two articles on Kansas City ^ ^ Its Chin Up,” 

House aeaning,” May 1938, and “Kansas City n 
Nov. 1941. 



Chapter IX 

CAUCUS, CONVENTION, AND PRIMARY 


I A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
NOMINATION SYSTEM 

Formal Nomination Peculiar to America Formal nomi- 
nation procedure is a peculiarity of the Amcncan political 
process It is a feature surprising to foreigners, ivho are accus- 
tomed to having candidacies for office determined almost 
invanably by secret and informal agreements The elabora- 
tion of the nominating machinery in America is doubdess due 
to the greater number of officers direcdy elected by the 
people In Europe, where the voter is at the most called upon 
to choose only members of the national legislanve body and 
of local government councUs, such complicated methods 
would be ivholly unnecessary 

A THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

It IS notable that the elaboration of nomination methods 
has kept pace in America with the increase in elective offices 
In the colonies outside New England, the practice was for 
c^didates for the lower house of the legislature (practically 
the only officials chosen by vote of the electorate) to announce 
their own candidacies This might be done either entirely 
upon the candidates own miuative and responsibility or 
after consulting eminent pohtiaans and other leaders of 
pu 1C thought In New England, the onginal charters, which 
allovved the colonists to choose their own governor and both 
houses made specific provisions for nominations 
fn i ates for the upper house were in general designated by 
' 340 
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the voters of each town. The legislature might add to or sub- 
tract from this list of nominees, and the final ‘=^> 0 = was ^de 
by the voters of the whole colony. A system of this sort 
in force in Connecticut until 1817. 

Rise of the Caucus. Of more significance as regards th 
future development of American politia was t ' j 

caucus system in Massachusetts. That this was a direct resu 
of the town meeting form of local government, '1-* rails 
for the direct election of many officials, is cadent from dm 
first notice we have of the caucus, an entry in John .4danis 
diary for an unnamed date in February 1763. 

..Bos.o„-Fehmary-^Jayfi.n^^^^^^^^^ 

SrBouon'S^uT He has a large house, “"d 

partition in his garret which he ukes dotvn, and the whole club mee^ 

hi one mom. There they smoke /"I f 

one end of the garret to the other. There t ey 

and there they choose a moderator, v ^ ^ arfmards and rebre- 

regularly; and selectmen, assessors, colUclors, war n ,fi ^ 

ttLtoe/ art tegalariy eW Jt/ert m ttoa .« «» 

It is sufficiently evident that this fiofo" 

system adopted to meet the need arising from the 

“orSLtr.hus in a Boston garret, the spread 

rapidly throughont New England and ev™ mm 

States, where pallid imitations of t name 

meeting had obtained some vogue. \ it ^ 

an attribute of undetermined meaning an origin, 

to be commonly used throughout this area 

meeting of voters for nondnation purposes. Elseivhere sue 

meetings were called primaries. 

B. PEMOD OF THE LEGISLATIVE CAUCUS 
The adoption of the state and national comtimtions d-ang 
and immediately after the Revolution created a ne p 
by increasing the number of elective officers Legislative can 

* Italics supplied 
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didates for both the slate and national bodies continued to 
announce their intentions personally, but for the newly elective 
e\ecuti\ e offices of President and Vice President, Gov emor and 
Lieutenant Governor, this was not so feasible It was impos- 
sible to assure any candidate of the general support of his 
parrv m the state or the nation without a somewhat formal 
consultaaon of the party leaders To call together such a 
general conference for the sole purpose of nominatmg candi- 
dates would have been extremely difficult with the then exist 
ing state of transportation It was not to be thought of if 
there was anv time and place where such leaders viould 
naiurallv be assembled for another purpose 

Rise of the Legislative Caucus Such assemblies did, of 
course taLe place at the state and national capitals during 
legislative sessions The members there assembled could quite 
casih assume the right to speak for the parties to which they 
belonged Accordingly a system of nomination arose which 
was referred to as that of legislative and congressional caucuses 
In a state the candidates of a party were chosen by an assembly 
of Its members in the legislature, m the nation, candidates 
for President and Vice President were chosen by the party’s 
members m Congress This sy-stem was thoroughly estab- 
lished within the Jeffersonian Republican organization by 
1 800 Among the Federalists it was not so popular In gen- 
eral thev preferred to stand in the ancient ways, to sctde 
their nominations by secret and informal consultations Even 
Hamilton could not bnng them to improve their procedure 
But the Federalists disappeared and took their methods with 
them Bv 1820 it was thoroughly setded that party nomina- 
tions v\ere to be made by persons who were m some sense 
the chosen representatives of the voters 
The Mongrel Caucus. But already the objection was 
rising that the legislative and congressional caucuses \\ere 
guilty of usurpation m that they consisted of representatives 
who were not chosen by the voters for the purpose of making 
nominations Complaint was also made that districts which 
had chosen opposition representatives were widiout a voice 
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in the caucus. In many states this was obviated by allowing 

such districts to send delegates, thereby fo™”? f ' 

mixed or mongrel caucus. At Washington, however, this was 

neverdone.Tothe very e^of the 

caucus was composed eniireiy oi f 

'"origin of the State Convention. Meanwhile a competing 
idea had sprung up in two smaU Middle statK^ Th 
of both nL Jersey and Delaware 

under the difficult conditions of „„„dered 

early republic, special nominating assemblies f 

not unfLible. About 1804 lecK^^^^^^ 

nation, whereby tr.he 

larger it ffirmixeror monpel form, permitting 

a dSl“CLn"e7by its member in the legislature in 
the absence of a delegate The vear 1824 is an 

in New York, Pennsylvania and R^^nd ffit gradual dis- 
^Vith the decline of the Federal Republi- 

appearance from national politics, t e u -phis unity 

cans had been placed under an autho^it^' of the con- 

was largely dependent on the acceptance by 

grcssional caucus, that is, on ^ nomma- 

the huge aud incoutesmble selected for nonuua- 

tmnsmadebyabodytha^^^ been criticized; 
tion purposes, ine proccuui^ 

now it was overthrouTi by a genera revo i other 

Apart from .he object to. he »n^ess.^_^^^ 

potent forces were at work. L„mes too pronounced, 

when its control over the '‘“headers with conflicting ambi- 
The condition of havang many 
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tions and varying ideas tends to break parties, and they can 
be held together only by the necessity of combating a strong 
opfxisition Once this is removed, eventual dissolution 
becomes certain In fact an outside limit rjtn be named when 
at the latest the elements will cease to cohere. That is when 
the old leaders pass from control and it is imperative that a 
new chief be selected 

Preciselv this happened m the election of 1824 Monroe, 
the last of the Revolutionary presidents, went out of office, 
and a great scramble, the so-called “scrub race for the Presi- 
dencv ’ ensued The influence of the administration was 
thrown in favor of William H Crawford and it was anQci- 
paied that he could poll more votes than anyone else m the 
congressional caucus Crawford vvas the favorite of the ad- 
ministration but his nation-wide popularity was not at all in 
proportion to his influence at Washington Tlus occasioned 
a general revolt against the caucus system and a resort 
everywhere to other means of nomination For two and a half 
vear- preceding the election almost every conceivable pubhc 
agenev was engaged m putting candidates in the field In 
general the way was led by the legislatures of the various 
candidates home states, followed by ratifications by those of 
other commonwealths and by mass conventions throughout 
the country Resort was even made m some cases to legisla- 
tive mixed caucuses and to state conventions Under these 
circumstances Crawford s nomination by a caucus attended 
bv but one-third of the Republicans m Congress simply served 
to mark the end of the caucus system 

A short period of anarchy ensued It is hard to say w hether, 
properly ’‘peaking, any nommauons were made in 1828 The 
candidacies of Adams and Jackson for the Presidency were 
well understood from the time of the previous election The 
choice of vice presidenua! candidates was not so easily accom- 
plished, but the continuance of Calhoun in office was known 
w be sansfactory to Jackson and his supporters, while the 
resident’s followers were willing to support anyone whom 
t cir leader should think of most assistance to the ticket In 
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this situation the nominations of Jackson and Calhoun on the 
one side and of Adams and Rush on the other appear to have 
been made by state conventions in Pennsylvania (then the 
state having the largest electoral vote) and by the acquiescence 
of the rest of the country. 

C. PERIOD OF THE CONVENTION 

7 . oj the Convtntion System 

The National Conventioo. Meanwhile improvements in 
transportation were going forward. The Eric Canal was 
completed in 1825. By 1850 the National Road was com- 
pleted from Cumberland, Maryland, to Zanesville, Ohio, and 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad began operations. In that 
year the first national convention of a political party met in 
Philadelphia. 

This meeting of 96 delegates from ten states and one terri- 
tory (all north of Virginia and cast of Indiana) represented 
the new’ly formed Anti-Masonic Part>'. It summoned an- 
other convention to be held in 1831 for the purpose of nomi- 
nating candidates for the Presidency and Vice Prcsidenc>, to 
be composed of delegates from each state equal in number to its 
Note in the electoral college. This latter convention duly met 
at Baltimore ^vith a membership of J 13 delegates from every 
New England and Middle state and from Ohio and Indiana. 
It nominated William Wirt and Amos Ellmaker for the 
Presidency and Vice Presidency, respectively, and issued a 
long address to the American people. 

This example was speedily mutated. In the same year and 
place the National Republicans assembled 167 delegates from 
all but five states and unanimously nominated Henry Clay 
Sind John Sergeant They also issued an address fo the people, 
but a further advance in method was made in the “national 
convention of young men” which was summoned for May 
1 832 by the National Republican body. This meeting adopted 
a series of ten resolutions which not only are in appearance 
remarkably like a modem party platform but also concern 
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questions \%hich still agitate the political coinniumty Pro- 
tective tariff the independence of the Supreme Court from 
executive domination, the spoils system, all appear to have 
been as much party issues under the regime of Andrew Jack- 
son as at the present day 

The Democrats could not lag behind in this movement 
Jackson s renowned kitchen cabmet ’ determined to hold a 
convention to assure the nomination of Van Buren for the 
Vice Presidency Under the leadership of the astute Amos 
Kendall this was achieved in a very thorough manner A 
meeting of 326 delegates from every state but one met at 
Baltimore, adopted the two-thirds rule to govern the vote for 
the \ice-presidential nomination, and nominated Van Buren 
by the requisite vote The number of delegates considerably 
exceeded the number of votes which the rules authorized to 
be cast on the basis of one for each vote m the electoral college 

The national convention was not yet thoroughly established, 
how ‘ter, as the events of the 1836 election proved President 
Jackson found it necessary to take action personally to bring 
about the calling of a Democratic convention, which when it 
assembled was vastly larger than the number of votes entitled 
to be cast on the electoral basis At its assembly in Baltimore 
two-thirds of Its delegates appeared from the four nearest 
states The state convention of Nfaryland elected its oivn 
entire membership to the national body Alabama, Illinois, 
and South Carolina, on the other hand, were entirely unrepre 
sented, and the fifteen votes of Tennessee were cast by ^ 
Mr Edward Rucker from tliat state who “happened to be m 
the city ” This informal method of authorizing representa 
tion was for long a cause of derision from enemies of the 
partv The Whigs as this group were now called, also de- 
nounced the whole idea of a national convention as a usurpa 
tion equally as objectionable as the old congressional caucus 
They fell back on the expedient of nominations by state 
legislatures and conventions, placing several candidates in the 
field m the hope of inducing each section of the country to 
vote for a favorite sop 
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The failure of this specious scheme marked the end of all 
organized opposition to dte national convention. Calhoun 
Jvht grumble and maintain that the congressional caucus 
had belJTon the whole much preferable. ’ 

regardless of such mu.teriugs, ~ 

The Democratic convention of 1840 was me 
nominating body to adopt a regular party plarfooin Tts 
example was reluctantly acquiesced m by the WTtigs ^ 

Since that date no national party has “ 

platform.' In 1848 the Democrats pmvtded that the numb 
of delegates should equal the number of electoral s ores and 
created the first national party comnuttee. >8"- 
doubled the number of delegates, thereby estabhshtng the 
basis for the huge agglomeranons w htch compnse our na ona 
convenUons of the present day. Bt thts ..me nat ona^ 
convention may fairly be said to have been constituted 

'Ttl and Local Conventions. Meauwlnle the state con- 
ventiou had swept through the East, had been ™ ^ 

tautly taken up by the West, and had at las, been grud^ngly 

accepted even in the South. W ith it, as a me „ j^s-sicd 

the burgeoning number of officers whose election was ms.smd 
upon by the dominant Jacksou.au Democraci. caroe coumy 
conventlns, city conventions, eieu congressional dmnet con- 
ventions. By the close of die Cital War 

ciple that in nominations for offices to ^ . ..aucus 

but the smallest electoral amas (where the 

would still serve) recourse should be made to the comeuno 

system. 

2. Faults of the System 

Control by the Politicim. Class. Hardlvhad the condi- 
tion system Leu established when 
came evident. The machinery of caucus and co 
falling into bad hands and was being used to defcal the wall 

w rrsoluiion oi confideDCC 

‘-n.e Whig platform of 18 A 8 . hwevCT, a 
i. lie caaCidwi, Iron, wteh «> prmwp.e wm be ewe.eted. 
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of the voters The program of the Jacksonian Democracy m 
making so many officers elective called for elaborate party 
management to guide the voters in making choices about 
w hich they had no real opmions The class that sprang up to 
supply this needed service tended to be unscrupulous Thev 
ma\ have been no more so than the business management of 
the period, but m any case it was plain that tliey could not 
be trusted with a svstem so complicated and so far removed 
from the average voter that it could easily be manipulated 
in defiance of his wishes 

No Governmental Regulation. The whole nominating 
procedure was m the hands of party managers without any 
semblance of governmental control When and where the 
several conventions were to be held, what delegates were to 
be recognized as properly elected to those conventions, what 
motions and nominations were to be declared earned by the 
delegates’ votes, the time and place of the caucuses that chose 
the delegates, who were to be recognized as party members 
entitled to vote m the caucuses — all these points were de- 
termined solely bv party authority, and fraud and corruption 
appeared at every stage of the process 

Fraud and Chicanery The tricks of the machine were 
almost infinite in their variety At the caucuses opposition 
would be prevented either by the use of false lists of the party 
membership or bv the simpler device of calling the caucus 
m a small room which would be entirely occupied by machine 
V oters long before the time for the meeting “Snap” caucuses 
and snap” conventions were held — assembhes called on 
such brief nonce that the opposition was given no time to 
canvass its vnters Less irregular but more insidious was the 
opposite and quite common practice of choosmg delegates 
long before the conv ention Local delegates chosen m March 
to a stale convenuon to be held in June might easily be selected 
before the voters had made up their minds as to candidates 
for state office, yet once these were selected the whole matter 
I'as out of the voters’ hands Some of the delegates were 
comipuble, many were mere cogs in the machine If ^ 
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else failed, presiding officers might declare machine motions 
and nominations carried in flat defiance of the true vote of 
the delegates. There was no recourse for the victims of such 
frauds except to vote for the opposite party, whose nomina- 
tions might have been made by exactly the same methods. 

E. THE PERIOD OF THE PRIMARY 
The Crawford County System. In this situation a demand 
arose that the voters be given a larger share m the business 
of nominations. Gradually a method was evolved wherebv 
the voters made their nominations within each party in about 
the same way that they made their election betiv-een candi- 
dates offered by the parties. Beginning in Crawford County, 
Pennsylvania, in the middle of the last century, this system 
of imraparty election spread west and south.’ It was at first 
on an entirely voluntary basis, that is, it was set up voluntarily 
by the parties in particular areas. 

In the West the Crawford County system was seized on by 
scattered counties all the way to the Pacific; in the South it 
was quite commonly adopted by the Democratic Party on a 
state-wide basis. All this was entirely optional with the 
organization and was at first wholly subject to party control, 
so that fraud in the nomination system ivas still not a matter 
of government cognizance. 

The Beginning of State Regulation. The first state laws 
passed concerning this so-called direct primary were mere recog- 
nitions and legalizations of its existence. But toward the end 
of the century, statutes were passed in several southern states 
strictly regulating the use of such primaries when substituted 
for nominating conveniiojis. In 1899 Minnesota imposed the 
primary as a compulsory' method on Hennepin County. 

LaPollette and the Mandatory Primary. great change 
^vas at hand. The primary movement had now found a 
leader. In 1897 Robert M. LaFollette (then in the midst 
of his great fight to wrest ^Visconsin from the control of a 
* lu hbtory in Crav^Iord County is discussed under “\uthonties and Evalu- 
•lUons" a| the end of the chapter. 
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reactionary machine) declared m an address delivered at the 
University of Chicago that the 'vay to redeem government 
from such control was the adoption of the primary on a 
mandatory state-wide basis This advice, first adopted by his 
own state and by Alabama in 1903, was rapidly followed 
throughout the country so that by 1915 the direct primary 
was in use in forty-three states 
Anti-Primary Reaction Fails. A reaction against it fol- 
lowed, coincidental with the checking of the Progressne 
movement, of whose program the primary had formed such 
an important part The politicians disliked it because it made 
their work both harder and more expensive Between 1915 
and 1930 repeal measures ivere passed through ten state 
legislatures, only to be defeated m nine cases by popular 
referendums In the tenth case the legislature itself restored the 
primary within two years The voters liked the primary, if 
their representatives did not and it is an established system of 
nomination m all but two states* at the present day 

II PRESENT NOMINATION METHODS 
A THE TWO TYPES OF PRIMARY 
What Is a Party? Since a primary is an election within 
the party, we are first confronted by the question of what a 
party ts for primary purposes In one sense this is easily 
settled by declaring a party entitled to hold a primary to be an 
organization which cast a certain number or percentage of the 
popular vote for some state-wide office at the previous election 
Who Are the Party^ In another sense it is more difficult 
Who constitute this party^ ^Vho form its personnel and how^ 
IS that personnel to be determined’ In other words, who arc 
to be permitted to vote in this uitraparty election^ 

One answer to this question also is simple It is that any- 
one who pleases may vote, cither by asking at the polling 
place for a named party ballot, to which he is entitled without 
question,^ or by merely presenting himself at the polls, wherc- 
‘ Connecticut and Rhode Island *This is the system in Vermont 
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upon he receives the baUots of aU part.es and is permitted 
,0 choose secretly among them. Thu. last arrangement is 
known as tfe open pnmary. The theoretical argument upon 
which this method resus is that it is an infringement of the 
theory of the Australian ballot to compel anyone to declare 
his party preference under any circumstances. 

On the other side is Ihe dosed pnmary, whose supporters 
maintain that a party is a real endty in our democratic sys- 
tem and should he protected in functioning as such. Th 
theory is well expressed in the preamble of the Oregon p 
mary law- "Every political party . . has the same right to 
be protected from the interferences of persons who are no 
identified with it as its known and publicly 
that the government of the state has to protect itself frorn the 
interfercL of persons who are not known and “ 

its electors.” Between these two views a = 

in establishing a primary system. All but eig 
states have preferred the closed primary. 

Open Prtaary Methods. Let us first 
popSar of these systems - the open primary Of this there 
m^e four types. The original primary plan ^ 

cousin in 1903 provided that every voter 
rate ballots of each party He was 
and deposit the others in a bo* 

method is now in nse in Wisconsin. Mtchigan and Mon 

tana. Utah comes close to it by supplying a 

eluding all parlies and separated by perforations so that 

party list to be voted on can be tom o • thp 

The other two types of open primary ballots c°n'a.n *e 
candidates of all parties and do not permit '“""S ^ 1, 
Idaho, Minnesota, and North Dakota ballots p P 

columns under which the candidates' names a™ 

sotcr is confined to choosing his candidates iw i 
parties on penaltv of voiding his ballot in w ^ ° 

Washington, on the other hand the M-ca^e candidates of all 

provides no party columns but pla rhmres 

parties in office blocks, allowing the voter to scalier h.s choices 
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Effect of the Open Primarj^. The practical effect of all 
systems which permit the voter to vote whatever ballot he 
pleases on primary day without previous affiliation is to en- 
courage what is known as “party raiding ” The voter under 
any such system comes to the polls with the strongest tempta- 
tion to \ote in the pnmary cither of the then majority party 
or (what is likely to be the same thing) of the party that has 
the most lively primary contests This destroys party respon- 
sibility in that Republican nominations may be made by the 
votes of Democrats and indepiendents, or Democratic nomi- 
nations by those of Republicans, Prohibitionists, and Socialists 
It IS noteworthy that the op>cn primary is used only in western 
states, in many of which the lines of party division are of a 
highly nebulous character 

What the Closed Primary Accomplishes. It is not to be 
supposed that under ihe opposite or closed pnmary system 
party raiding can or will be wholly prevented In a strongly 
Republican state such as Maine, where Democratic nomina- 
tions are often not worth fighting about, there is no practical 
method of keeping some Democratic voters from enrolling 
themselves as Republicans In a state like Alabama, where 
a Republican is about as popular as a Communist, voters of 
both persuasions will be likely to conceal their views and 
register as Democrats The most that can be done is to keep 
party raiding doi\n and especially to prevent its occurrence 
at the last moment for the purpose of deciding a doubtful 
primary contest 

Closed Primary Methods. For the accomplishment of 
these purposes t^vo means are used the requirement of an 
oath, and the requirement of enrollment The oath Tequiremenl 
is usually applied only in case the voter’s right to the ballot of 
a given party is challenged, hence the areas using it may for 
convenience be referred to as “challenge states ” ‘ The person 
challenged may either be required to swear that he voted for 

'These include Illinois Indiana, Nlusoun, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
and those sections of Kentucky and Nebraska that do not have personal rcgis- 
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some or all of the candidates of the party at the last election, 
or that he intends to do so at the election following, or both> 
This requirement is not of a type likely to put much check on 
the unscrupulous party raider, while it may tend to hinder 
honest party changes by persons with scruples about pledging 
their past or future votes. 

The enToUment Tequirement is used in all or part of some twenty - 
one states. Its effectiveness is dependent on the time limit 
ivhich is placed upon it. Where, as in W'yoming and eight 
other states, enrollment takes place at the primary itself, it 
serv'es as no check w haiever upon party raiding. W’here. as in 
Maine and Maryland, enrollment can only be changed sL\ 
months before the election, too great restriction is made on 
honest party transfers A penod of thirty days, as in 
Kansas, Or^;on, and Pennsylvania, is perhaps the most 
preferable. The object should be to permit such honest 
changes as the dawning of interest in an election year may 
provoke, but to inhibit those made on election eve merely 
for the dishonest purpose of aiding one candidate or defeat- 
ing another,’ 

B. THE WHEN .AND HOW OF PRXM.ARY 
ADMINISTRATION 

/. When 

The primary’ is usually held in late August or early Septem- 
ber with a vie^v to gi\nng the parW nominees a i\\o-month 
period for campaigning. Maine, with her September elec- 
tion, allows only slightly more by hasing her primaries in 
June. She is not alone in using that month, however. Four 
others hold their primanes then, and three more in July. 
Se\en have them in Mav, and Illinois’ occur as carl\ as .-^pril. 

'lUinois requires an oaUi that be has not signed any nonunaung peutjon 
outsije the party viiihin the last twenty-three months 

*New Jcrse> makes the exuaordiaarv requirement that no person shall 
cliange his rcgutraijon untiJ be has gone two tears without '.oting in a pnman 
This was formerly the rule in Illinois also, but the period there has now been 
reduced to twenty-three months Ten southern states lease eli?ibthts for the 
primary enurely a matter of part) rule 
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In such states politics may stand adjourned for a considerable 
time after the primary and before the campaign begins '■ 

2 How 


a ACCESS TO THE BALLOT 

The Petition Requirement The method of getting on 
the primary ballot is ordinarily by a petition, signed either 
by a stated number of voters or by a certain percentage of 
the party voters for the given office at the last election This 
IS sometimes elaborated by requiring a certain number or 
percentage of signatures from each county or precinct voting 
for the office in question This requirement may easily be 
unfair, as m the case where two sections of a state each have 
their own candidate for a nomination 

The Filing Fee Device The whole petition practice has 
been subject to great criticism because of the hiring of so- 
called “petition pushers” who obtain signatures from persons 
who care nothing about the papers they sign * One remedy 
IS to require or permit a filing fee for nomination papers 
There is no alternative to this in about eighteen states, mostly 
southern and western, while six permit cash, to be paid in- 
stead of filing signatures 

A Suggested Improvement The fees exacted are seldom 
large enough to be much of a check, and they are at least 
theoretically undemocratic m that tliey demand a certain 
minimum of available finances to enable one to run for office 
A better suggestion might be to modify the petition plan to 
require signatures to be made at the registry of voters, at the 
same time greatly reducing the required number or percent- 
age A much smaller number of persons who sincerely cared 


Five of these early stales have the runofT prirtiary taking place three to 
SIX weeks after the first primary day, and hence have a special reason for their 
early dates 

2 Peut on circulatora sometimes resort to fraud and induce signatures by 
misrepresenting the contents of their documents Instances of this in the circu 
ation of Communist petitions for places on the Pennsylvania election ballot 
e o numerous convictions of petition pushers m 1940 Charges were also 
elects pnraary peution pushers m tlie New York City mayoralty 
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enough to go to a central office and sign would be a much bet- 
ter guaranty of a substantial and bona fide candidacy than 
huge aggregations of signatures obtained anyhow by un- 
scrupulous canvassers. 

b. POSITION ON THE BALLOT 

When several candidates have become entitled to contest 
a particular office on a primary ballot, a question arises as 
to the order in which them names shall appear. Owang to 
the ridiculous extent to which purely administrative officer 
were made elective by the Jacksonian revolution, the vote ! 
frequently hopelessly befogged in making his primar, choices 
and shows a considerable tendency to mark his cross again 
the first name he sees under many office brackets. 

Nearly half the primary states combat this ^ 

rotating the ballot, that is, by putting rach ^ “ 

given office first on an equal number of baltets or a" e^ua 
number of counties. About a quarter of the *««« 
order alphabetical, so that while X has an advantage over Z 
V has an advantage over X. An eighth of the states p ov de 
for decision by lot. The rest have no statutory rule leav J 
all to the discretion of election administration ■ 

rarely dare to place one candidate first by mere -“ra^ fiab 
but in substance they may do so under pretense of S 

the petition first filed. Where filing u done by mat , ffie 
officials may by prearrangement open first P 

designated by their friends with certain agreed mark g 

if need hirdly be said that mtation is *= m'.hod, 
though the real remedy is the ehmmat.on of all but policy 
determining offices from the election ballot. 

C. SHALL PLURALITY SUFFICE? 

The decision as to whether a mere plurality suffice 

to nominate a candidate is not a simp e one, s,r3,ght 

reticallv. Actually, most states have ^ 

plurality and almost no difficulty is reported with ^ 
Some few stales, however, (actuated by a belief that if a cand, 
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date s supporters are too few, the fact that they are more 
than any other’s is not significant) have resorted to certain 
alternatives to prevent minority nominations 

The most widespread of these is the runoff primary, al- 
though It IS almost entirely a southern institution ^ This is 
because while the ordinary primary means a single election 
ivithin the party, the runoff means at least the possibility of 
two such elections and that is too much to ask of \oters who 
have a really contested inter party election in prospect In 
the South, where the official election is more m the nature 
of an old-fashioned ceremony, the Democrats can afford tivo 
real elections within thar party 
The runoff occurs if no candidate receives a majority or a 
certain fixed percentage of the vote and involves a choice 
between the two leading candidates It may be avoided if 
the second highest candidate docs not choose to run and, for 
county offices in Texas, if the county committee has decided 
to return to the straight plurality system In Georgia it is 
qualified by a complicated system of “county units,” a 
majority of which the candidate for state office must obtain 
in order to avoid holding a runoff primary 


III THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
CONVENTION 

The Post-Primary Convention Another alternative is the 
post primary convention which is used in Iowa and South 
Dakota Nvhen no candidate receives 35 per cent of the %ote 
Experience has shoivn that this is a rare occurrence and that 
ffie convention usually nommates the man with the plurality 
Ihe percentage arrangement, moreover, serves as an mduce- 
ment to the multiplication of candidates to divide the vote 
^ re-Prunary Convention In interesting contrast 
u ^ ^ ® Colorado law for a pre-primary convention at 

which a ballot IS taken and all candidates receiving 20 per 
cent o t e vote cast go on the primary ballot, with preferred 

Utah u the only non souibem state peuses^ng this system 
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position over candidates put on by petition. This would seem 
a useful alternative, as it gives weight to the opinion of the 
party organization while still leaving the final choice to the 

party voters. , » . i 

Convention Nominations. At present only two states 
retain the convention for all its original purposes In six 
southern states the method of nomination is left to the party, 
which means in practice that the Democrats frequently em- 
ploy the primary, while the Republicans and other romor 
parties there regularly use the convention because of the 
smallness of their numbers. Beyond this the convention is 
retained for nomination to state-wide offices in four common- 
wealths ’ that use the primary for other nomination purposes. 
This permits of “balancing the ticket” and is used with especia 
thoroughness in New York, where the local situation calls for 
a careful distribution of favors between racial groups. 

The Convention and the Platform. \Vhere the conven- 
tion is deprived by law of any power over J' 

still persist as a means of adopting platforms Theoreticdly 
at leLt, a party should have a declaration of principles, and 
the state convention is the traditional agency y w ^ 
a declaration is made. Actually, now that the 8 

power has gone from it, the convention is a 
Lor importance that it is ridiculous tor it to ^ 

the party Such efforts are doubly absurd in states holding 
their conventions before the primaries, because there 
method of assuring that the candidates later nominated wall 
concur in the views of the convention. 

Theoretically the same difficulty might occur jhe 

convention meets after the primary to adopt P'"* ^ 

Practically, of course, some heed will be paid o 

for . prirrwr, vow by conn™ -huh n » bcror.hc comm- 
end fom, ihc Koond baaot J depped nodi • choice u 

lion. The lowest man on each convenuu ofRccrs other than 
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of the candidates cliosen, althot^h. they may have to struggle 
against the influence of the party organization 
The Party Council That these t\so groups, the nominees 
and the part) managers, are the proper persons to determme 
platform policy is directh recognized by the law of a number 
of states ProvTSion is made there for a so-called “party 
council which m\ariabh mcludes the candidates for state 
offices and sometimes also those for county offices and for 
Congress as well as certain parly committeemen This is on 
the whole the most realistic wa% of dealing with the problem 
recognizing that onK those who may have some share m 
caiTving out the poiic\ should bear a hand m framing iL 
^^hen a council comprising a party’s candidates for the 
go\ernorship and the legislature have adopted a platform, the 
\ oiers hav e a maximum reason to relv upon it 

1\ HO\V H )S THE PRIM FORKED’ 
Expense to the Public It is obvious that the pnmary 
puts the state to the cost of conducting what is in substance an 
additional election The expenses for rental of polling places, 
election officials salaries and the printing and distribunon 
of ballots are all approximately Ute same as in inter parry 
contests This however is hardly of major importance pro- 
vided the original object of the primary is achieved, that of 
assuring an honest and efficient method of selecting the candi- 
dates for public office most favored by each party’s voters 
Expense to the Candidates A more important considera 
tion appears in the fact that the pnmary has probably greativ 
increased the cost of nomination to the individual candidate 
On this subject there arc no conclusive figures, because under 
the convenuon system no accounts of expenditures were kept 
or reported It can only be stated as the unammous teso 
monv of politicians that nommations are now more costly 
to the indiv idual candidate than before the pnmary This has 
probablv been the mam motivation of the recurrent attempts 
at primary repeal made dunng the 1920’s 

Is this a conclusive argument against the primary’ 
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opponents frequently make a great deal o *e charge th« 
it prevents the poor man from being chosen to office. Realism 
inllicates that before the primary the poor man eon d be 
chosen only by becoming the mmron of some ™ ; 

or dominam interest group. The pubbe gamed 1 tt by per 
mitting the selection of men like the governor v ho died 
in office leaving his estate insolvent, vvith large su ,s S 
several of his state’s largest industrial corporations, U ealffiy 
candidates can afford to be free ol such influences and do n 
necessarily govern in the interest of their o«n clas as he 
history of both the Roosevelts should suffice to *°i h « 
desirable that a nomination system should P? 

tunity to aU regardless of wealth, but none has 
Failing this, that system should be preferred iv S 
herchanc; tor the chotce of cand, dates accordtng to the 

wishes of the voters. . , 1 ,:, ..Viirirp bv 

Effect on Boss Rule. The primarv ^e,",„ory 

eliminating the great oppor.unines for 
and the imposition of the influence o par \ 
bosses, ivhieh charaeterized the convention ^ 

least notable that state-u.de boss rule has 
since the appearance of the primary. About ° = 

century the pohtieally informed tndividual ^jm at he 

Atlannc seaboard vrith Crane of „ “na 

vest with Platt of New York, Quay 'T ' “uffirv 

of Ohio, and so on — proceed straight Hague of 

enumerating the individual fxiss of each state 
New Jersey is almost alone m this glory. The d P 
isnot^olely responsible for in more 

but it has been vitally contnbutorv machvnc 

localized politics the grip of the onramzation and the machi 
has been materially lesicned by the freedom of the 
choose their own candidates directly. ..rmie that 

Effect on Party Unity. There are those 
this has gone too far, that partv sohdaritv a 
distinctive principle has ™ ™ 

the direct primary. Great care should be taken 
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fusion in examining ihis charge States havmg the open 
pnmar. can scarcely preserve distinctive party unity, but the 
question is Why did those states adopt a system, which must 
ob\iousl\ lead to that result^ The answer must be that they 
did not see any importance m distmeC party umty, that to them 
w hether a man \\ as to be considered a Republican or a Demo 
crat was a matter of supreme unimportance ' In other words, 
lhc\ thought the iw o major parties so much alike that they saw 
no advantage in preserving any differences between them 

It will be observed that these views have prevailed only in 
some western states using the term “western” m its largest 
and most sweeping significance The truth appears to be 
that the traditional divisions there are indeed of litdc tm 
ponance \ western Republican is not bound to his party by 
the strong ties of industnal interest that surround his eastern 
colleague nor does the western Democrat feel the strong 
partv allegiance that affects the southern cotton agncultural 
ist or the eastern laboring man The mam mterest of both 

either m gram agnculmre or m mining These are not 
pnmarilv w uhm the bounds of either party Hence the subor- 
dinauon of party lines by a major interest which transcends 
them This situation does not prevail m other parts of tlie 
country (i c in the East and South), and there the separation 
produced by party lines remains at least as distinct as is at 
all desirable 

This recentl> had a remarkable lUustraaoa when la 1940 Seuator Heonk 
Shipstead of Minnesota then sittuig in tbc Senate as a Farmer Labonte ob- 
tained the Republican nommatioQ and was reelected to the same office oitr 
the candidate of his own former party 

* In further vsitneu of the shgbt regard afforded party hues in the West note 
ibe repeated renominations and reclccdons of Senator Ilixam Johnson of Cali 
forma on three tickets the Democratic the Republican and the Progressiie 
Another proof is the greater succcs of mdependeot candidacies there IV here 
m it e East attempts to obtain statewide ofGce without party endorsement hai'C 
inianabli failed beyond the Misisppi they have sometimes scored startling 
Successes This is not only true of the candidacies of such men of eminence as 
Senator Noms who triumphed over bodi the major parties so handily m sf'® 
Nebraska election of 1938 It has happened also to comparaorely unknown 
candidates Thus m the Oregonelcctionof 1930one Meier runrung for governor 
as an Independent received more than twice as many votes as the Democratic 
candidate nearly three umes as many as the Republican and was elected by a 
plural tv of more than 73 000 
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In n dmocrno- th, Ust oj a nommlwn syUm should he pnmunly 
■Mr il enables the people to voU upon the caadtdates desegnaled 
by their ouon destres. Any other method is essennally imsto- 
cratic. If in a direct primary the votei, prefer Cleon to 
Pericles, it is less of an argument against the 
against the whole system of repubhcan government. K the 
pLple are not capable of nominatmg their rulers, there is no 
reason to suppose they are capable of elecung *™' 

Quality of the Candidates. ThU might seem a cone mne 
ar^enTagainst considering whether the ^ 

didates has been improved by the pntnaiy. It mat read 
be waived, however, because to speak consers ‘ 

no evidence that the quality of the candidates w as an, be K 
formerly. In general mental caliber and 
no reason now to predicate any 
office-holders to those before the primarv- In 
degree of independent action it seems p am , • 

tute a real improvement over the former minions of the state 

'-The pa, tielpat. on of the 
greaUy with the importance of th 

non, and more especially "•'* *' for 

contests. There is no reason for ese , nracticallv 

a primary where the organization ^ 

unchallenged. Perhaps some slight economy g 
by placing^ uncon.es.ed -didacies^^trit; rpar^cfpa^^^^ 
non ballot. of that in the old paru- 

in the primaries runs ueU ^ea ^ 

caucus, and that the voter does make hi 
uhen he thinks it important. rnnre’ Is 

.\nd, after all, why should he be espccted “ 

not the true function of the .“he gun behind 

Senator Beveridge when he bcunden 

the door”? Need the party ™ *e parts 

duty to vote in every primary, or may ^ 

managers to control the nominations = 

satisfactorily? 
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The latter was Senator Beveridge’s theory When there 
IS danger that undesirable candidates may be chosen, the 
primary, he said, enables the party voters to take action to 
prevent it On this basis the fluctuating participation in the 
primaries can be thoroughly justified 

V NONPARTISAN NOMINATIONS 

So far we have been considering the problem of the method 
of nominating candidates within our various political parties 
\ow the question arises How far should nominations for 
public office be partisan^ In this connection it may be 
desirable to note the extent to which nonpartisan methods of 
selecting candidates have been adopted 
Their Present Extent. City and judicial offices are those 
most commonly filled on the nonpartisan basis Throughout 
the country, cities of various sizes’ have adopted nonpartisan 
methods of nomination and election, and seven western 
states have made this law for all cities within their borders 
Sixteen states employ the nonpartisan primary as to judges,* 
nine for school offices, three for county offices, and two even 
for the state legislature Except for city offices, the states 
employing the nonpartisan primary are almost all western 
and fall within the reasoning previously stated * as to the un- 
importance of party lines in that section of the country 
Their Desirability. But even if the adoption of nonpar- 
tisan nominations was lai^ely motivated by a sectional feel- 
ing, It merits consideration as a method designed to exclude 
the influence of national parties from questions of local gov- 
ernment The question then is how far such exclusion is 
desirable 

For city, '■ounty, and school offices it seems hard to say that 
the party method of nomination hcis any real usefulness 
There can scarcely be a Republican method of building 
sewers, a Democratic method of collecting taxes, or a Social- 

' The largest appears to be Boston Mayor La Guardia has recently recom 
mended nonpartisan elections m New York 

* Three other states abandoned u after a bnef trial > See supra, p 360 
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AUTHORITIES AND EVALUATIONS 
Methods of selecting candidates in other free countries may be 
studied comparati\ely with oura in Bryce’s Modern Democracies (1921) 
and Ostrogorski’s Demoaaty and the Organization of Political Parties 
(1902). The latter is also very useful on the early history of nomi- 
nation methods in this country, as is the same author’s Demoaacy 
and the Party System in the United States (1910). Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth (1889, 1893, 1910, 1914) also contains some compari- 
son with English nomination methods. For our present purpose 
the index is the best guide in using all of these volumes and, 
except in the last-named work, it should be consulted under the 
heading “Candidates” rather than that of “Nominations.” In the 
work last named both headings should be used. 

Colonial nomination methods are set forth in Bishop’s History of 
Elections tn the American Colonies (1893), Vol. HI, Sec. 5, and are 
supported by citations from the colonial records. For this and later 
periods reference may abo be had to Dallingcr’s Nomination Jot Elec- 
tiie Office m Ike United Slates (1897) and Meyer’s Nominating Systems 
(1902). 

Systems of nomination in the youth of the Republic are de- 
scribed in these works and also in Luetscher’s Early Political Machinery 
in the United Slates (1903) and Ostrogorski’s “Rise and Fall of the 
Nominating Caucus, Legislative and Congressional,” American His- 
torical Renew, V (1900), 253. See also references to the Congres- 
sional caucus in Stanwood’s History oj the President (1912, 1916), 
\'ol. I, and (for an alleged early use of the convention by the 
Federalists) Murdock’s “First National Nominating Convention,” 
American Historical Review, \ (1896), 680. Benton’s Thirty Tear! 
View (1858) is also informative on nomination methods in thb early 
period, as is generally Ford’s Rise and Growth oJ American Politics 
(1898). For Calhoun’s opinion oftxith the congressional caucus and 
the convention see his “Address to His Friends and Supporters” 
(1844) which appears in Calhoun’s IVmks, VI (1888), 239. 

The rise of the convention system may be studied in ivorks already 
cued Some of its abuses are vividly depicted in contemporary 
sources such as Breen’s Thrty Years of New York Politics (1899); 
Easley’s “Sine-qua-Non of Caucus Reform,” Review of Reviews, 
(1897), 322, Roosevelt’s “Machine Politics in New York City,” 
Centuj), XXXlll (1886), 74; and Whitman's “Origins of Attempted 
Secession” in Specimen Days (1882); as also in Meyer’s work above 
cited. 

The history of the ori^n of voluntary direct primary in Crawford 
Cou.ity, Pennsylvania, is clouded in a good deal of obscurity. It 
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has ten customary to sa, that .t „ as ongmated ^ 

Partv there m 1868 See Me>er, op ctt,p 146, and Sait s American 
r. ^ j Cl I r>n 144 345 It i5 plain, houeser, from 

BX?‘Pte “whS'?S..Ll Parte m a Rcpnbhc May Be 
Legally Empots eted to Select Candidates tor Office J “ 

PuJpha Umm tejae fcajr .« Petite/ Organ, gate “8 that 
the “Craisdotd County System (as it is there called) iias alreadv 
in operation before that time In spite ot this, it J'™ “’'‘J’ 
the Crairford County System «as adopted trom one ot these Essa 

See Hempstead in P„c„d.ng, oj Ih, ^""yhc truth 

p 197, and Metnam’s Pnaioiy Elalims (1908) p p, 
uould appear to be that the device iias originated by *= Democ 
ot era Jord County in 1842, abandoned by them m 185() and re 
saved ten years later by the R.publicam , f'e Petea 

Pertier end Hen™/ ProWemr (1933) pp 261 262 based _on Booser s 
unpublished thesis, "The Ongtn ot the Direct , 

The early progress ot the direct primary may traced largete” 
the works of Meyer and Merriam atee cit 
in contact with it at Cleveland and gave i i, (1912) pp 
favorable opinion See Croly’s Alonzo 

355-356 The beginnings of the mandatory prim^^ For its further 

desenbed in LaFollette s Autobiography ( ’ , newsoaoer and 

history, reliance must be made rather extensiyely on newspaper 

^ FmffieTtSe'nt status ot the pnmary, the 
course the election lai^s of each particular s (1926), 

dealing with the subject include jj,„„ 

Memam and Overacker’s Primary Elec ( . ' Academy of 

Primary (a collection of 

Political and Social Science, C\ I (1923) , lersey 

Direct Primary in Nebraska (1914), Boots’ Dir^ ^""7^ 

(.917), and^fonneirs C.rt Prrmar^^nd 

"Lr„ir„=i?n mVtrgan," SUn.o.po! ttrite, 

":^^l^L.e alla^ on ffie 

DtwfFrimarv (1925) More fa^orable Me\%s are -s^ix (1924), 

in Transactions of the Commonueallh Club of a ‘f , 25 

564 and by Hughes in see Cushmln’s' ‘‘Non- 

On nonpartisan designation of cand ; r\ I abo\e cued 

partimn Xomination, and Elections m Innok C\ I above 



Chapter X 

NATIONAL CONVENTIONS TODAY 


I. STEPS APPROACHING THE CONVENTION 
A. FIRST MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
The procedure and methods of major party conventions 
have become sufficiently standardized at the present day to 
make definite statements about them reasonably possible. 
The preliminaries of the convention of each party are cared 
for by its National Committee. This body, consisting (as t\e 
have seen in Chapter VIII) of two members from each state, 
assembles in late December or early January of the winter 
preceding the presidential campaign and proceeds to de* 
terimne the time and place for the general assembly of the 
party. In so doing the committee finds its choice limited by 
certain traditions and considerations. 


7. Choice of the Convention Date 

The committee’s choice of date is especially limited. Tradi- 
tion, which in turn may be the product of the wisdom of 
experience, has determined that major party conventions 
shall be held in late June or early July.' Once it was cus- 


Minor party con\entions fellow no such rule The more or less permanent 
P»-oh'biUonist, Socialist Labor. Socialist, and Communist 
vea h *1°"* »hcir conventioiu id the spnng of the presidential 

political groups (eg, the Progressives in 1912 and 

laSactfon *" ^ 

to meet Piatf^orms and/or nominations of major parties, are unable 

panv con" ocfoi'c late July or early August, In 1940 the minor 

Sor.Jl.c, *’°*'ows Socialist. April 5-8, in Washington, 
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party conventions, bcmi 
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tomary for the party in portmr to have .ts convent.on first 

This was a rule of expediency, the party out of power waiti g 

to see exactly what position would be taken by its opponen 

The two existing major parties follmved this practice downto 

“ion of 1916 In that year the Republican high com 

maud (misled apparently by the arrogance of ^ 

power) refused to wait for the Democratic 

launched their attaek without waiting to 

the enemy was They repeated this action 

talk of holding their convention after the e 

was met with intimations that the latter wou 

indefinitely Since the Democrats knetv in a 

nominee laid be, they could afford to wait "h ' “ 

publicans could not Hence the latter were umvillingly com 

pelled to adhere to their own tradition „,rftomcet 

The Republicans, then, may ordinarily be exp 
about the third week in June, and the Democrats about 
first in July * 

2 Governing Fedors m Choosing the Contention City 

(«) Locolion The place of the convention u a matter 0^ 
less predtctability owmg to the greater 

hons involved The first of these is m par’ts of 

ease with wh.ch a given city can be reached from a parts o 
the United States In ihts Chicago surpasses ^ rwal^ an 
largely for this reason i, ha, the 

many major conventions tlian any P ^ 

period of existence of the two present major par 

irec. ,n «n*r o- -h- ^ 'rXwn' 

,1 .ppiepr,™ convmnon f .ki 

uon of 1936 which met at Republican 

was the latest m . u j y^ar anil 

.nmir Juiy .a was its latest since 1864 responsible 

m 1940 the uncertainty produced by war con tion 
for the deferring of the conventions maior partv period (that of the 

’ It IS interesting to note that m the development of railwav 

'N higs and the Democrats) and bef^ ereaicr preeminence because 

transportation Baltimore bad a similar a 
of it, central position on the Atlantic seaboard 


The r..wAc 
Prohibition c 


Democratic openingjuly 15 ' 
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(6) Convention Hall. Another essential is the existence in the 
proposed convention city of an auditorium of sufficient she 
to accommodate the immense crowd of delegates, alternates, 
and spectators which goes to make the picturesque actuality 
of the convention. This, while a necessity, is seldom much of 
an obstacle, as cities have been known to erect huge conven- 
tion halls merely in the hope of obtaining a major party 
gathering. Philadelphia, for instance, did this in 1936. 

(r) are another consideration. Hereadequacy 

is less a matter of concern than reasonable price, as any city 
large enough to be considered possible as a location for 
the convention is fairly certain to have sufficient hotel space. 
Assurances that hotel prices will be kept normal are some- 
times offered with convention bids, and cities whose hotel 
proprietors have been unwise enough to “soak” the delegates 
of one convention find it difficult to obtain another under 
even the best of guarantees. 

{d) Political exigencies may of course figure in the decision. 

^ ordinarily to place the convention in a state 

which has an important candidate for the presidential nomi- 
nation, both because the atmosphere of local support for 
him may influence the result and because, alternatively, his 
lailure to obtain the prize may occasion much greater bitter- 
nesy here than if it were to occur on neutral ground. Disre- 
gard of this latter possibility did great damage to the Deini> 
when A1 Smith failed to get the nomination in the 
Madison Square Garden convention of 1924. In 1936 the 
former consideration influenced the Republicans in passing 
over L.hicago (their usual meeting place since 1900) as being 
the home to%vn of Colonel Knox.* 

Furthermore, doubtful states and states ivhich have 
recent y rendered important service to the party receive 
specia consideration. These motives were influential in 
aining two recent Democratic conventions, that of 1920 

has a favonte'so^For*^ * convcDiion city merely because its state 

the Republican candidacy did not pi^ent 

P can convention from being held in Philadelphia in 1940 
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for San Francisco, after California had barely pulled Wilson 
through in the election of 1916, and that of 1936 tor Phila- 
delphia, after Pennsylvania had elected a Democratic siate 
government for the first time ivithni the present ccntur> 
Another motive may be to solace a state or region to iv ic 
the probable result of the convention ivould be on the whole 
unpalatable This gesture is seldom even moderatek 
ful (witness the failure of the Houston convention of to 

reconcile the southern Democrats to the nomination ot A1 
Smith) At times — as in the Democratic conventions at 
Charleston in 1860 and at New York in 1924 — it has even 
been influential in producing wide splits in the party o 
political organization can safely function in an atmosphere 
fa\orable to factional revolt . 

(0 Bids Overshadowing all the matters thus far considered 
IS the question of money ‘ How much will they put up 
convention of any kind is a business asset to ihe ^ity in w ic 
It IS held because of the influx of spectators and delegates, 
and in the case of a national party gathering t is is o cou 
doubly evident For this asset local chambers of commerce 
bid in sums of six figures which should for perfect assurance, 
be backed by certified checks San Francisco f 

have loit the Democratic convention of 1936 ,o Philadelphia 
uhen its bid of S201 000 was not so backed uhile the lat er 
of $200,000 was ^ 

B APPORTIONMENT 

Having once determined upon the time and place the 
national committee proceeds to issue a formal con%cn ion 
addressed to the various state committees o t e par y 
the Republican side this document tends to be comparative y 
long and specific, setting forth at great length the number and 
method of choice of the delegates The Democrats 
cordance with their states rights tradition arc , 

of directions leaving the greatest possible num er o 
to the discretion of the state ot^nizations 

■ In 1940 Ch cage paid S125 000 for getting the Democratic convention an 
Ph Udelphia S200 000 for getung the Republican 
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7. Democratic 

Basic Apportionment. This practice has been the more 
feasible in time past because of the simplicity of the Demo- 
cratic arrangements for apportionment. It has been their 
regular practice to allow each state a number of delegates 
exactly double its representation in the electoral college. 
These, with their alternates and a nominal representation 
from each of the territories and insular possessioas (including 
the Canal Zone),' have constituted their convention. Any 
tendency in this system to give undue power to states beyond 
all possibility of Democratic control u'as thought to be suffi- 
ciently offset by the two*thirds rule. \Vith the repeal of that 
rule in 1 936, a new situation was created rendering a change 
of apportionment necessary. As a consequence, the conven- 
tion instructed its national committee to present a new plan 
in 1940, “taking into account the Democratic strength Mthin 
each state.” 

The New Bonus. In accordance with these instructions, 
the committee proposed decreased representation of states 
having small Democratic votes and bonuses for those support- 
ing the party. The latter feature alone passed the convention, 
the remainder being referred back to the committee for further 
consideration. By its provisions, two delegates at lai^c are 
to be added to the representation of every state which "cnt 
Democratic at the last presidential election. This is but poor 
compensation to the South for the loss of the two-thirds rule 
and can only be based on the assumption that that section 
\vill remain Democratic regardless of what treatment it may 
receive. 

2. Republican 

The South in Republican Conventions. In making a 
change in their apportionment the Democrats were only fol- 
lowing a previous Republican c-xamplc. Down to the election 
of 1912, the G.O.P. made use of the same double-electoral 
apportionment, unqualified by any requirement of a special 

' Six from each except the Virgin Islands, which have two. 
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majority to achieve the nomination The result was to throw 
undue weight to the delegates from the Solid South, a regio 
where Republican electoral votes had become dehnitely out 
of the question The party m these smtes consisted mainly 
of federal office-holders appointed on a spoils basis a 
completely amenable to the control of a Republican Presiden 
who because of the lack of southern Republican representa- 
tion in Congress, was entirely free to appoint whom he 
pleased to federal offices in that section It became ^ 

for such presidents to build up personal machines in the Sout 
which were regularly used to obtain their own nomination 
tor a second term and after that, if possible, to secure the 
choice of a desirable successor , u i 

Changes after 1912. This situation which had persist 

m spite of occasional protests, produced ^ 

scandal in the Republican comenuon of ine 

nnmination of Taft m defiance of the evident wishes of a 

majority of the Republican toters and die . 

gessive split were largely brought about by 

manipulation of southern delegates, many o vv 

representative of no actual Repubhean {b' 

popular reaction to this ‘ nomination stea convm 

the most hard-boiled leaders that something must be done 

In 1913 a ncu plan of representation was 

National Committee and \>as ratified during ten 

b> the Republican comenlions m the states casting a maj 

of the electoral Note The plan then adopted (-b>ch has 

since remained in effect with changes of detai ) was w 

be desenbed bnefl> as a minimum-plus bonus 

As m force m 1940, the mmimum ‘■^presentation 

state was four delegates at large and one delega e 

congresMonal district Each state having ^ , , , 

gressmen elected at large was entitled to mo 

gates for each Then came bonuses for goo po itica 

three delegates at large for a state that went ep 

the last presidential election and one delegate rona 

met casting 10,000 Republican votes at the as 
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either for Congress or for preadential electors. Added to this 
was a very nominal representation from the territories and 
insular possessions (three from each, excluding the Canal 
Zone and the Virgin Islands). 

Even with this plan the almost nonexistent Republican 
vote in certain southern states was greatly over-represented. 
The national committee of the party, being duly authorized 
thereto by its national convention, went so far in 1921 as to 
deny separate representation to any congressional district 
casting less than 2500 Republican votes. The committee, 
however, receded from its stand before the next national 
convention, partly perhaps because of fear of affecting the 
Negro vote, an element then already of increasing importance 
in various northern states and congressional districts. The 
party seemed hardly in any position to accept the real truth 
regarding its southern vote and to adjust its apportionment 
accordingly. Posing even as ineffectively as it does as the 
Negro’s friend, it did not dare accept his disenfranchisement 
as ajait accompli. Consistency and expediency alike rendered 
this course desirable. Add to the fact that these southern 
delegates were ever useful pawns in the party managers’ chess 
game and the reasons for the seemingly illogical Republican 
apportionment become clearly understandable. Nevertheless, 
the Republican convention of 1940 concluded that congres- 
sional districts casting less than 1000 Republican votes should 
be wholly deprived of representation. Applied on the basis 
of then existing congressional districts and the 1940 vote for 
Willkie, this would reduce the representation of the 
South in the convention of 1944 by a dozen votes, ^vhich is 
by no means sufficient to remedy existing inequalities. 

C. SELECTION OF DELEGATES 
/. By Convention and Committee 

The delegates so apportioned by the two parties arc then 
to be chosen by state and local party organizations or mem- 
bers, according to the method used in each particular state. 
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Formerly the almost exclusive method was the convent.on 
system although it is noteivorthy that in some few states the 
Democrats haL always selected delegates by vote of their 
state committees This was upheld in the case of the e 
tested seats of the Louisiana dclegauon to the “ 

ventiou of 1932, that body affirming the seating of ^ v 
Longs supporters so chosen on the ground that it wM 
accord with the party practice in that state ' Such an 
IS possible only because of Democratic resfKct for the princ pl 
of states righis, the Republicans, who had 
the choice of delegates at large by ° 

district delegates by like bodies m each district mea had se^ 
up a more unrform requirement At most it “ql“e evaded 

merely to the extent of authorizing delegates ent b e * 

district to a state convention to elect the “"vem on 

members from that district then and there, ^ 

state’s delegates might be chosen at one time and place 

2 By Primary 

a TWO TYPES or PRIMARY 

This nice uniformity of system is of 

siblc With the extension of the brought 

delegates to national party conven i Republi 

™thin their purview by ^'“ pbngly ' to acquiesce 

can Party has felt various legal require- 

in the selections made according primary are of 

ments State laws prescribing almost 

tiro general types wathin eK o convenience 

mfimte variation of detail trimary and the presi- 

be designated as the p,es.d«u,.l d,Ugal> P'""" ^ 
dential preference primary 

Arkansas Georgia and Louisiana 

•In 1940 the Democratic dekgatioosfrMO yorks delegates at large wer 

lAere chosen by their state coionuttccs California 

chosen in the same manner unseated delegates horn ^Worn 

« In 1912 the Republican conation national conven 

chosen in a state wide pnmary acconung 
tion call prescribed election by districts 
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The Delegate Primary. The first type is the simpler. In 
it the voter merely indicates his choice between candidates 
for delegates to the convention who may or may not indicate 
on the ballot their choice among the presidential candidates. 
Out of fourteen states requiring the use of the primary for 
the choice of delegates in 1940, seven — California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and West Virginia — used this form. New York employed 
it for the choice of district delegates alone, its delegates at 
large being chosen by committee or convention.' 

The Preference Primary. The remaining seven states 
using the primary- for this purpose — Illinois, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin — 
employed the presidential preference method. In this, while 
the voter is usually allowed to vote for delegates, he is also 
permitted to express his choice between candidates for the 
presidential nomination itself. The delegates chosen are in 
general expected or required to support the choice of the 
plurality of the voters in the state. Maryland, however, had 
a peculiar system whereby the delegates of each county to 
the state convention are required to support the choice of 
the voters of the county as expressed in the primary. The 
decision of the state convention is then binding upon the 
national delegates. 


/>. THE EXTENT OF USE OF THE PRIMARY 


It \m 11 be seen that the use of either form of primary is 
required by only a minority of states. It will be seen further 
that these states comprise among them nearly all the politi- 
cally important commonwealths in the country. To complete 
the picture it should be said that three southern states — 
a ama, Florida, and Georgia — make the use of the pri- 
mary optional,* that in the first t\TO named it was actually- 
employed by the Democratic Party in both 1936 and 1940; 


p i/3 STipra, n 1 

DLstncTofrnlnlK provides for preference The Democrats of che 

la also select iheir convention delegates by means of a primary' 
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primary 

C DEFECTS IN THE PRIMARY SYSTEM 

The Problem of F.del.ty Confl.ctmg “"-d';;";;"; 
led to these dtverse results The pr.mars 
uhere ts expertstve to the caod, dates and ” 

to the Presidency it has '' “ f ' j^legatc pledged 

tivcness In the preference primary states a deleg P 

to one candidate may be called ^ary I'hole 

support another Such support is Jnfnrcme it Some 

hearted and there is no known “^^^^“/aho.ce as 
state laws require a ^P^bihty of his nomination 

long as there is a reasonable po ^ "Nor do 

but this obviously seu an ^ r feeling furnishes 

we have any reason ,o supple that 
an adequale deterrent M'g--'' 0 ^deset,^^ 
their state do not appear t fidelits is 

punishment for such conduct 

to be expected in the delegate pri choice has 

of the delegate is to support a candidate whos 

been made hr himself A„„thcr drawback in the 

The Candidate’s Discretion , obligation 

preference primary is that candi j , o„,er where 

.0 enter in any parliculm ^ 0 “'":' ” delegation ^n 

thes do not have good hopes problems of cam 

aspirant is thus afforded sorne ^rebing rcnominalion 

paigu strategy which "“J'„ee: 1 ill lUuslra.e 

cannot entircl) ignore Two 

this situation . . nnclidate seriously 

In 1932 President Homer was the »"'> “““^^rrtheless 
considered for the Republican nomination 
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former Senator France of Maryland declared himself for the 
position and entered his nzime rather ^^^dely in the preference 
primary’ states. Now for all the fact that this candidacy was 
not taken seriously by the party managers, the unpopularit)’ 
of the Hoover administration was. It was feared that the 
popular discontent might react to the tune of “anybody to 
beat Hoover.” Consequently state after state was allowed 
to register a meaningless uncontested preference for France. 
On the other hand, it was not thought wise to let all go by 
default. Mr. Hoover's name was entered against France in 
the latter’s home state and the conservative Republican voters 
of Maryland justified the reliance placed in them. France was 
overwhelmed in his own state and his candidacy rendered 
wholly innocuous. 

Again in 1936 a President seeking renoinination was faced 
b>’ a similar problem, although with \dde differences of 
degree. Roosevelt was generally popular but there was bitter 
dissent from his popularity. This sought to register itself 
through the candidacy of Colonel Breckenridge of New Jersey, 
best knosvn as Colonel Lindbergh’s legal adviser, whose name 
was very generally entered in eastern preference primaries. 
This time the strategy’ took the opposite form. Mr. Roosewlt 
met and thoroughly defeated Colonel Breckenridge es’ery- 
\vhere fwpt upon his native heath, and this performance 
caused the latter’s default victory in New Jersey to pass almost 
unnoticed. 

d. PRESENT IMPORTANCE OF THE PRIM.\RY 

The presidential primary then can neither compel its dele- 
gates to support the choice rrf their states nor its candidates 
to permit a general vote upon their qualifications. Neverthe- 
less, it is too much to say that a general sictory’ in the primaries 
can hardly’ fail to be decisive of the nomination. The material 
fact is that victory in a series of primaries in the largest and 
most politically important states has an overwhelming effect 
on party opinion. States choosing their delegates by’ conven- 
tion hasten to “jump on the band wagon,” and by the time 
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the national convention assembles the victor in the primaries 
t p2 up a lead which the other candidates -e power es 
,0 olrcome This was conspicuoush the ca- m he 9 8 
campaign, on the Democranc side after S™* s 
CalLnia and Massachusetts on ‘‘'= 

Hoover s successes in Massachusetts and Ohio « 
nations prove this infiuence less dearly. ■« , 

the primaries themselves have shown no 
m b^th eontes. of 1920 and in ,1" hi 

nr fat: in both nominations of ana 

rti'Ke;rh=^ 

If we believe m dcmocrac>, m t uhich 

agents by the people, it is difficult to ^ 
says that the people should efficient 

Defective as it is, the presidential pr.maD 
method >et worked out for allow g . , or the pref 
Its particular held WTiether U t^^^M 

erence form may not g“dy have seen) delegales 

are much the same Of course v annrove the voters 

chosen in a preference the convention On 

choice and hence be undepe selecting 

the other hand, m the delegate pn attempted 

unpledged delegates -“‘■“"rrl ^ovlver. ca"n be 
by party managers Neither ^ definite choice 

ver> effecUve if the people ,.„vhplminc to allow such 

Their expression of it '"“ ^'^10000 of such a clear choice 

devices to be successful In t have their sa\ for 

It IS desirable that part> function it is clearK 

if a professional politician h^ > .-anon when the ordinarv 
that of guiding the public vs ants If the presidential 

voter IS not clear as to just what he 
■ Thu >s as wdely used on both sides id I9-»0 
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primary can be so improved as to give a complete chance 
for the expression of a general party opinion \vhen there is 
one, the manipulation of the party managers may be counted 
upon to serve a useful rather than a deleterious purpose. As 
it is, the system, \vhile illt^cally incomplete, is perhaps suffi- 
ciently effective. 


e. THE PROPOSED NATIONAL PRtttARY 

A reform occasionally proposed is that of establishing the 
primary on a nation-%vide basis by federal enactment. For 
this there is no public sentiment and its adoption would be a 
matter of great practical difficulty, as there is little doubt that 
it would need to be accomplished by amendment in order to 
be constitutional. It would have three principal advantages. 
First, It would completely exterminate the tricks and ^viIes of 
the convention system (unless Indeed a post-primary conven- 
tion were to be retained in the absence of a majority or a 
certain required plurality for any candidate). Second, as it 
would be held on the same day throughout the Union it 
would prevent the result in one state influencing that in 
another victory in one reacting on the next like a ball 
knocking do%vn a tow of ninepins. Third, it would give a 
comp ete picture of the popular sentiment everywhere and for 
every candidate, not merely of the sentiment in some fc\v 
states regarding such candidates as might choose to file papers 
m each. If sufficiently decisive the primary might, by an 
application of the runoff principle, even do away with the 
necessity for any other election. 

Its disadvantages might be tsvo. First, it might render the 
a ance o political power uncertain and its results in conse- 
quence possibly undesirable. Our present system of nomina- 
lon \yorks tolerably well. One so radically different from it 
concena ) might not do so. Second, any federal interference 
t e presidential nomination system could scarcely fail 
o stir up the question of the Negro’s right to vote in the 
«f-,? fK ' that the adoption of the primary for 

e o ces t ere stirred up a ferment regarding the Negro’s 
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.0 parucpate. 

rt^"’-Ncrth Caroll-found >ts abandonn.e„. 
desirable 

II THE CONVENTION ITSELF 
A THE CONVENTION SCENE 

For iieeks and months the “"™"""jjj''5s^A„bihty for 
scene of feverish preparation S chairman but 

these falls primarily upon the national P Jf committee 
he has long stnce delegated it to til ^cnd 

upon tvhose decisions all detai e a dealing 

tL m turn functions " -ce; 

tilth a particular subject su h transportation 

tion and ^ale the ardent cooperation of 

and auditorium are all (from the mavor 

the various officials of the a y . ,j a good time 

down) amtious that the t ouldte bed 

and return to their homes feeling ttat nmn g 
than another convention held m t e ^ officers 

The convention furnishes a portrayal of 

responsible for the local P"-' ^y ” “ to mL this evi 
the general pre-convention s effectively done than 

dent This has perhaps never ^ Q^rrogorski although 

by the great Russian pohucal mi 

\vriiten more than “description of what he 

remain authentic The foUot^g « hm desenp 

calls the ‘convention aspect K„d.r,n<r 

“The streets, adorned P^J^^^ald^XTpol-t-caf head 

the hotels inhabited by the ‘a comention crowd 

quarters ’ are thronged by ® makes a continuous hubbu ) 

Fa\oured by ‘convention Aveather and e%en later The 

‘a contention stir ’ from morning till ev J^.ention enthusiasm 
tthole town IS swamped with 
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The arrival of the delegations provokes the first outbursts of it. . . . 
Delegations which have already arrived, go to meet the new dele- 
gatlbn and welcome it with . . . applause re-echoed by the shouts 
of the assembled crowd. Then the whole company walks in a pro- 
cession to the hotel in which the delegadon has engaged rooms. To 
the sound of drums and fifes, in the midst of a frenzied crowd, the 
new arrivals march past, adorned with badges, medals and ribbons 
beanng the name of their State. 

“Each State delegation has ns head-quarters in a hotel. ... It is 
the meeting place of all the ciuzens of the State who attend the con- 
vcntion ... as spectators If all of them do not receive a plentiful 
supply of drinks and dgars at the head-quarters of their State, they 
are all sure to obtain badges with the name of the State there. . . • 
The number . . who have cotne simply as sightseers is enormous. 

The streets adjoining the head-quarters are blocked to such 
an extent that it is sometimes necessary to stop all wheeled traffic. 
Inside the hotels matters arc still worse, especially in the evening, 
when the vuitors are joined by the inhabitants of the city after their 
day’s work.” ^ 


B. TYPES OF CANDIDATES 

As soon as delegates arrive, political maneuvering begins. 
By this time there are ordinarily three classes of possibilities for 
the party nomination for the Presidency. Of openly avowed 
candidates there are two t>'pes: Jacorita and/arortte row. Be- 
hind these lurk in the dusk of uncertainty- the dark horses. 

1 . Favorites. To be a favorite it is necessary to hav'e sub- 
stantial support from nvo or more states. Thus Garner in 
the Democratic convention of 1932, with substantial support 
only from the California and Texas delegations, ^vas a 
favorite. Often a angle candidate — a President seeking 
renomination, for example — may have such an outstanding 
lead by the time for the convention to assemble that he 
becomes the favorite, and the contest resolves itself into an 
effort by “the field” of other candidates to prevent his nomina- 
tion. This they can do only by combination on some one 
man, a feat difficult to accomplish. Inducements must be 
found to impel joint action on the part of many, any of whom 

’ M Ostrogorsti, Dmocraej and the Party SyiUm in tJir United Stairs (New York, 
riie -Macmillan Co , 1910), pp 137-138. 
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ma) defeat the scheme b, accepting benefits from l&favon 
for seeming his nomination It iias thus that Mr Gamer 
frustrated the attempt to combine the field against Rooseve 
m 1932 Such efforts have rarel> succeeded Perhaps their 
only recorded success teas the defeat of Grant by 
the Republican com ention of 1880 This u « 
siblc only by the former s bad record in office by his 
of the traditional third term rule and, above all y 
supreme arrogance of Senator ConUing, Grant s campaign 
manager, which made him implacable enemies at every tu 
2 Rzioiik loiu are those candidates who have substantia 
support from their own state alone It is not necessary that 
their whole support be confined to a single commonwealth 
Thus “Alfalfa Bill” Murray tn the 

1932 was supported by his home state of ^ Dakota 
by a single member of the delegation from D^o'a 

The latter was not sufficient to remove his candidate from th 

/atmir JOB into the /owiile classification 

3 Bant Aarrai are persons commonly talked ^ ^ 

denual nomination who are not openly “''7"* 

Unless some political miracle comes to pass ’ 

• cross of-gold' speech which made him 

known figure, the Democratic candidate m 1896). the tok 
horse wiU not be placed before the h 

nominauon speech As an avowed candidate before though 
only slightly before, the Repubhean ““““"jlcZ 

Mr Wendell Willkie barely escapes from the 

The ti-pical dark horse ni3> be illustrated by 

XevvrO Bak=rmtheDem„onv=n^ 

r: do“ s: - -"""’.rr 

delegate t =n pto 

L"gtr,:av“ter™dv to make a break to a ^iD hader 
who hkd no. openly sough, the nomination The bargain 

j-u.rs.i.ons were with diflioilty being 
'The minonties of several western delegations '*ere 
I elj m line for Roose%els bv the use of the unit ru 
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with Garner and McAdoo which determined the result was 
undoubtedly hastened by knowledge of this possibility. This 
is but a single example of the perennial dark-horse threat and 
of one of the means whereby its success is usually prevented. 

Favorites Usually Nominated. Dark horses and favorite 
sons are seldom nominated by our major political parties. 
Existing impressions to the contrary are attributable first, per- 
haps, to the general and undiscriminating distrust of political 
processes characteristic of the great uninformed public, and 
secondly to the magic power of a well-turned phrase. The 
“little smoke-filled room at two o’clock in the morning” has 
been taken not only as descriptive of the Harding nomination 
of 1920 but also as ty^jical of party nominations generally. 
Peculiar circumstances which had arisen from disclosures of 
large campaign expenditures just before the Republican con- 
vention made it possible in that year for the party managers 
to disregard ail the favorites and confer the nomination on 
the favorite son of the pivotal state of Ohio. It was the first 
time the Republicans had nominated a favorite son since 
1888. As for dark horses, they have not chosen one since the 
extraordinary Garfield nomination of 1880 already referred 
to. Taken altogether, the Republicans since their first con- 
vention in 1856 have nominated eighteen favorites, three 
favorite sons, and one dark horse. Harding is the only example 
of a non-favorite nomination in the last forty years. 

The Democratic record is similar. In fact, if the whole 
party history back to its first convention in 1832 be taken into 
account, it will be found that its non-favorite nominations are 
exactly equal in number to those of the Republicans in their 
shorter period of existence, and if this latter period be applied 
to the Democrats they will be found to have exactly half as 
many in the same length of time. Counting Bryan as a favorite 
in 1896 (and he certainly was such by fhc time the candidates 
were put before the convention), there has not been a dark 
horse nominated since Seymour in 1868. John W. Dasds’ 
nomination in 1 924 is the only favorite-son choice in the whole 
lifetime of the party. 
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C ATMOSPHERE OF THE CONVENTION 
The odds, therefore, fat or the seleenoii of some one of the 
favorite candidates, but this does not deter the J^e 

convention atmosphere is not very favorable to a cool calcu 
lation of chances The grotvrng excitement of the 
as It has been staged in the pmnar.es and f 

various states reaches its height m the great ^ 

on the eve of the nomination It carries prominent party 
leaders beyond the limits of discretion in 
the choice of candidates that cool rea»n "'““>‘1 'f 
they will in the end have to support Thus Senator Cu 

referred to Herbert Hoover TovLion 

the Reoublican convention of 192», saying, me 
cannoid to nommate as the head of 
for whom the party will be on the defensive from the day h 
IS named until the close of the polls on election day ^ 
a week the convention had nominated 

Curtis for Vice President, and Gurus a^aepted the nom na.io 
Errors of this sort are rendered “"''"'da"“mab'e by an 
understanding of the conditions o"der ^ 

These also have been best described by Ostrogorski 

“To whatever category candidature 

‘favorite’ and the logical candidM ’u Hurintp the few days 

must depend on the herculean course of the convention 

that precede the convention and „fpose not only the 

Itself Each aspirant has at his dispos cnr»rial workers Their 

delcgalion of L States but at to the oul- 

efforts are directed not only to th atmosphere favorable 

side multitude, with a Mcw to creating weight of 

to the aspirant and P™®™® i ' „,,wam intended for the out- 
pubhe opinion The ^rt o P ^ „ ,ne senses The 

Side public IS addressed almost e ^nular b\ exhibiting 

faiorL plan is to make •>>' “"Smv'Zu. "he reproducuon of 
and shouting out his name m p ^ candidate arc pro 

his physiognomy The IcTflcts relating his 

sided with large bales of his po ^ likeness which 

ebnous life, and w.ih badges bearing his name 
are distributed to all comers 
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•• . Part of the boom of the candidate is enacted in the streets 
and consists of . . . parades and processions, by day and night. The 
persons figuring in these . . are often obliging auxiliaries impelled 
bs disinterested ‘enthusiasm' . . . imported . . from the candidate's 
o\vn State and elseuhere. . . . Headed b\' a band, they walk through 
the streets to show hois many adnurers the candidate possesses. . . . 

“ . . The boom which goes on inside the various ‘headquarters’ 
. . . aims directlv at the delegates. The managers of each aspirant 
endeavor to spread abroad the impression that their client is most 
likelv to obtain a majority” that it is consequently good policy' to 
join him . . . They quote, with some stretch of their imagination, 
the delegations which have ‘menaoned’ or even ‘endorse’ their 
aspirant. A few- members of the delegation are dispatched as ‘mis- 
sionaries’ ... to make proselytes. They are received courteously 
and listened to attenti\-ely; but a straighifonvard anstver b seldom 
given them. E\-erv’body is on his guard; the ground on tshich one 
treads is full of pitfalls Everything depends On the combinations 
which are being formed elsewhere, and you never know e.xacily 
what to believe, sinister rumors are continually circulating; you Unc 
in a state of perpetual apprehension ” * 

D. THE CONVENTION HALL 

Amid such an atmosphere the day for opening the cons'en- 
tion arrives. The delegates find awaiting them a huge audi- 
torium calculated not only to seat on its floor a thousand or 
more delegates with an equal number of alternates, but also 
to accommodate above them thousands upon thousands of 
spectators in tier upon tier of galleries. The Houston audi- 
torium for the Democratic convention of 1928, for example, 
was estimated to seat 16,000 people. Admission to the 
galleries is ordinarily free, though some scats may be reserved 
at the disposal of the delegates. The attempt of the Demo- 
crats in 1932 to raise campaign funds by selling admission 
to the galleries tvas distinctly unsuccessful and is not at all 
likely to be repeated. Boxes at their convention are still sold 
but the revenue from them is diminishing, hasting fallen from 
$36,400 in 1936 to $6000 in 1940. 

The floor is parceled out into sections abov’e each of which 
appears the “standard” of a state delegation (the state name 

'Op «i,pp 140-142. 
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.. large letters printed '■P- 

At the front « ^ halt-surmunded by a semicirele 

desk of the f „„t only with the radio 

of microphones These are ^he world but also 

apparatus broadcasting convention from losing 

with loudspeakers to ke^ t speaker’s 

a word of Its own proceeding On each^ 

platform is an enormous “ ^porters Beneath the 

hold together approximately t^e^cght of convention 

stage are doors through which, at 

proceedings, rush a constant Peer some one 

mmute-to-minute-bulletins to P ,s located 

of the numerous telephone and telegraph instrumen 
in the basement of the auditorium 

E SECOND MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 

Contests for Scats in the 

proved their right to National committee, 

presentation of P™P“ 's, before the convention as- 

which meets to pass on *'"'1 committee’s role is 

sembles In the absence of nosition isoneof power 

merelyformal,butmcasetheyar,^^^^^^ convention of 1912, 

In a crucial case {as in the p involving contested 

for example) the decisions o t e co^^ jeterminmg the conven- 
delegations may go a '“"S""*’ diminished in ns im- 

tion result This power has elKting delegations As 

portance by the use of the U j „„ry w ere possible in 

we have seen, all forms of pohneal so common 

a state convention In many , by a losing faction 

that, whether or no, n a group to charge fraud, 

A constant practice was for nominate ns own 

withdraw from the j,,!, ’ mmelimes done, but it 

contesting delegation in _,Tmrv states %vhere the 

has heeu^rendered im^stble to *= P , 

Irumpeting elephant beannj, the 
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result is officially determined. Even in convention states 
improvement has tt^cn place, with the result that not more 
than two to four delegations to any one convention have 
contests. Iviost of these occur in the groups from the terri- 
tories and possessions and (in the Republican convention) 
u) those from the southern states. In the Democratic com-en- 
tion of 1936, for example, there were three contests, two of 
which concerned the delegations from Puerto Rico and the 
Canal Zone. In such places, which have litde hope or desire 
to become states, it cannot be surprising that no real national 
parties exist, and where there is no real party it is ver^' eas>' 
to get up a squabble between shadows claiming to be the real 
one. For the same reason, on the Republican side southern 
contests are the most common. 

Choice of Temporary Officers. Another duty falling upon 
the national committee at this time is the recommenda- 
tion of tcmporaty’ officers. These include Chairman, Secre- 
tary. Sergeani-ac-Arms, Parliamentarian, Tally Clerk, Read- 
ing Clerk, Doorkeeper, and their various assistants. Tire 
officers separately named have real work to do, as do the two 
or three Assistant Parliamentarians and perhaps a few Assist- 
ant Tally Clerks. For this reason the>’ are carefully selected 
by a Subcomntittce on Arrangements and are specifically 
approved by the National Committee. Most assistant- 
secretaiyships and sctycaocies-at-arms, on the other liand, 
tend to be merely honorary. Appointments to these jxjsirions 
are often delegated to the Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. Assistant doorkeepers’ badges are sometimes given 
by politicians to friends as tickets of entrj' to the con\ ention. 

F. THE FIRST DAV OF THE CON\’ENTIO.N 

Once assembled, the convention is called to order by the 
Chairman of the National Committee. PrajTr by some mem- 
ber of the local clergy or some \tisiting ecclesiastical dignitary 
folIo\N-s. The convention is pra\xd o%-er and for at the begin- 
ning of each of its sessions, the function being shifted around 
so that as far as possible each of the nationally prominent 
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sects IS honored Then quite commonly some "“Scr 

„,!1 render the “Star Spangled Banner, 

some other patr.onc song' Then foUows an addres of nel 
come by the mayor of the convention e.ty The next re^^ 
business is the reading of the convention call bnt "'ta 
matters may intervene A photograph mav be ®hen 've 
before the address of welcome, as was tone at the Republic 
convention of 1940, or the body may be 

of the state, as is becoming common Among the Dem^aB 

Governor Earle did this for Pennsylvania in 1936 

Lucas for Illinois in 1940 In 1932 the Democrats were catod 

upon to sit through a reading of JcfferKin s ^ a 

a document to which their attention "A^Alled i^MO in a 

very different manner' Further speeches 

convention finally adjourns until evening in “ “ “ 

a maximum radio audience for the ‘ hevmote 7777 

chairman There is now a lendency for the 

mittee chairman also to address the ">"7'’ ““""'^opmmns 

opportunity to impress upon it his own feelings and opmions 

being too good to be aj.er the reading of the 

Election of Temporary Officers J temoorarN 

call, the next formal business is the „ fbeiM 

officers, the recommendations of the co-^he ^ g 

normally accepted ivnhout discns^on 

exists withm the party ^ — e"actLlly losing 

may be opposed “'''' “i" ^ This however, has not 

control he may even be defea 
centred on the si 

Democratic since 1890 5>mce i-f 

attempted m either party Democratic 

‘ God Bless Araenca »as decl^ ‘^fuK^d ro'let them have a monopoly 

• RrpubUcans RepubUcan Convenuon Avas 

1 the first «lav for Amen 


1 Bless Amenca was aecuucxj 

.placd^'y . of a -ow -"“V.-'o lo its 

cans Selecuon of conx enuon music cai^ moment that Marching 

Democrat c Cent ent.on .t was found at the ^ ^ ^ .ncluded among 

Through Georgia and The Sidewalksof ^rw to 

the pieces to be plaved Irffersons disapproval of a third term was 

» Reference bv Senator Glass to leHetson 
erected with boos bv the tonvenuon 
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The Keynote Speech. The national chairman appoints a 
committee to escort the temporary chairman to the plat- 
form where he promptly takes the chair and swngs off into 
his “keynote speech,” so called because it is supposed to 
arouse the delegates by strikii^ a ‘‘keynote” of party enthusi- 
asm. In doing this he is governed by the limitations of his 
peculiar situation and by the momentaiy' position of his party. 
He is prevented from lauding any mere candidate for the nomi- 
nation, no matter how prominent a favorite he may be. He is 
prohibited from expressing an opinion on any proposed plank 
in the party platform or on any controverted question of 
party policy. His prmse for the party roust be for its past 
glorious achievements; his praise for individuals must be 
limited to its great historic leaders, including, if the organiza- 
tion is so fortunate, a President actually in office at the time, 
even though he may be an active candidate for renomination. 
Whether he will deal mostly in praise or blame will depend 
mainly on whether the party is in or out of office. In the 
former situation there is usually little to do but praise the 
current administration, showing how it has helped the farmer, 
the laborer, the businessman, the Negro, national prosperity, 
the cause of peace, the national security, and so on od infidtm. 
A wise opposition party wiU, by allowing the party in power 
to hold the first convention, put itself in the best position to 
blast these claims.* Its keynote speaker devotes himself largely 
to vitriolic assaults on the record of the administration, 
revealing them as crooks and wastrels, the friends of privi- 
lege or the foes of honest business, the foes of the Constitu- 
tion generally or of the Bill of Rights in particular, deceivers 
in all their claims, drivelers in all their performance. For real 
force and also for a certain literary qutiJity, rare in convention 
proceedings, perhaps the most favorable example of “key- 
noting” is Mr. Claude G. Bosvers’ address as temporary chair- 
man of the Democratic con\-ention of 1928. 

' Despite this principle the Republican Party has held its con\-entitms first 
e\er since 1900, for reasons discused tapra, p 367. lo every instance this has 
enabled the Democranc keynoter la devote a lar^e part of Iw speech to de- 
nouncing the actions of the Republican coocention. 
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Convention Oratory It must be remembered houetcr 
that convention oratory cannot be judged 

standards It has been said that every assembly o overdue 
hundred people is a mob. and it would ” 

excitability increases directly with the size of BJt*er g 
When to the size of the convcnuon you add its un y P 
feeling and its desire both to seem and to be cnthus 
result IS an atmosphere in which highflown oratory pmte 
nous to the point of absurdity is almost unavoidable Lnde 
such conditions, what goes tveU m the ‘ 

necessarily read badly m cold print Words b'™™ ^ 
not to be valued by the critical judgment of later reade 
but by their immediate effect on ^he 

Appointment of Committees The nex 
adoption of formal resolutions accepting t e ru 
tional House of Representatives as the tempora Y ^ he 
eonventton and referring all t‘ of 

Platform Committee A roll call Each 

committees and honorary convention 
state delegation, as its name is ca«ed announces 

venhon the members of ^ convention has placed 
positions in question In this way u fnllowms com- 

Wore It stam choices for “'“^'r 

mittees Credentials, Rules and O Mnnfication of the 

Organization, Platform the Vice Prcsiden 

Presidential Nominee, and NonB— 

tia! Nominee I' also designates i The new 

Nice presidents and secretaries o 

national committee also is somenmes named at 

G PROCEED.AGS ON THE SECOND DAV 

These designations are tonnalh eoL before 

non, and after this no importa report The 

It until some of the committees ar . ^ Qjj ,ts second 

consention consequentl> adjourns ove^ usual to fill m 

da> It normally accomplishes very > routine 

the da) time session with radio singers 
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speeches by party notables, with the idea of attaining another 
climax on the second cvenii^ -with the speech of the Perma- 
nent Chairman.' Usually the formal reports of three of the 
convention committees are considered on the second day. 

The Credentials Committee's report b normally the first to 
be made. Its duty is simply to pass upon the questions of 
convention membership already temporarily decided by the 
national committee; to accept finally all unquestioned cre- 
dentials; and to thrash again the already thrice-winno\ved 
straw of debate over the contested delegations. It generally 
upholds the national committee’s determination and its 
decisions are ordinarily accepted by the convention. On the 
Democratic side this is sometimes facilitated by the device of 
seating both contesting delegations tvith a half vote to each 
individual. A persistent losing group may carry its case to 
the floor of the convention by contesting the committee 
report. This is more common among the Democrats, the 
Republicans being in general more successful in settling party 
controversies behind closed doors. The Democrats, on the 
other hand, have a proverbial facility for uniting in harmony 
after all kinds of cat-and-dog fights on the convention floor. 
Each organization has its own method of weathering internal 
conflict, and each method works well enough under normal 
conditions but fails dismally when dissension becomes s'ery 
serious. Too many battles in the open may ruin a party’s 
chances, as with the Democrats in 1924; too much effort to 
suppress dissenters may split the organization, as ivith the 
Republicans in 1912. 

\Vhcn the credentials report comes in, the temporary chair- 
man still presides. In an extreme case his action in the chair 
may have a decisive effect. Thus in 1912 Elihu Root, by per- 
mitting contested delegations to vote on each other’s contests, 
definitely enabled the Taft forces to obtain control, and 
caused a clear split in the party. 

' In the Republican convention of 1940, however, Chairman Martin’* 
speech was jammed into the second momin? to save the evenine time for ex- 
President Hooter. 
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Ls normally recommends .he commuance rf aU _ *e 

temporary officers ““P* *'i^'7ccause the quaht.es 
a change is generally made largely 
required for a good keyno.« are 

stitutmg an able presiding officer ,^iih a sound 

ness, judgment, and infinite pah»«, 

kno^^kdge of convention . permanent chair- 

man appoints a committee to es ^ 

man to the platform, is here he become a second 

a speech that of late years has tended to hecom 

"'‘?h:':;« busmess ts t*r 

This body regularly recommend cnecific changes as 

the last convention together mt s ^^Ips ^^cre 

may be thought desirable of Representa- 

onginally based on those of the na lo current House 

mes and are kept up to date V business and the 

Rules ^ It 13 usual to re^a 

limitation of time m debate > change from pre- 

convenlion, though there may mentions of 1936 and 

vious practices The to thirt> minutes, 

1940 limited each speaker in gene seconding 

nominating speech. - al.o.ed thir^ 

speeches to five In w4U i-mited both nommat- 

mmutes for nominating speec es, p minutes " 

mg speeches and speeches m general debate 

II THE PLATFORM ^ ^ 

The preparation of the platform ^ \\ hen 

cient d.fficulty to require ^„a„m,ous (as is perhaps 

the report finally comes in it ma, be u ^ Cooimnon ,n 

1-S„.l.rf n... .lie ni's. of ft. tul I.."~£°r.v foiinn 

eluding the niles of the House <rfRei#iew conNention Extract ro 

as far Is appUcable shall be W Democrat.c Convenuon 

report of the Rules Comnmtee „ ^ discussed later 

’The umt and tiso-thirds rules xmU be ° 
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normally the case on the Republican side) or it may include 
a majority and one or more minority reports (a rather com- 
mon situation on the Democratic). The committee has been 
m intensive session ever since it was selected. Before it ha%'e 
come all type? of pressure groups on all varieties of questions. 
The fact that a matter is in no sense the business of the Federal 
government, that there is no reasonable likelihood that the 
candidates of the convention would or could do anything 
about it, is by no means a bar to bringing it into the platform. 
The oppression of a foreign nationality, the regulation of 
matters purely intrastate, alike may receive attention. It is 
not necessary to pledge action. A resolution of sympathy or 
recommendation will suffice. In the past the Democrats 
have been led by their doctrine of states rights to frequent 
indulgence in the latter device for dealing with matters not 
incontestably within the federal scope. Where conflicting 
interests rage, a “straddling resolution” looking both ways is 
a \\a)s possible. It may be fairly doubted, however, whether 
many of these are worth the ingenuity they cost. If, as seems 
undoubtedly the case, deceit is their real object, it svould be 
muc etter served by silence. Silence in a platform allows 
eac campaign speaker to define his party^s intentions as best 
suits his audience, mth some possibility of being credited,' 
'' I e straddling’ in a matter concerning the interests of 
pressure group is certain to receive accurate analy- 
sis. e tendency to long and prolix platfo rms has been 

f ^ ^ ^ past. Since 1932 the Democratic platforms 

have affected a commendable brevity which, while it does 
not prohibit straddling and evasion, yet has a strong tendency 
o ma -e t e national platform a vital document and a recourse 
common reference for all who svish to know where the 
party stands. 


n" platform is seldom prolonged, nor is its 
usua ^ vital. This is because in nine cases out of ten 
one can thoroughly predict the result. The minority reports, 
con^ amendments to that of the majority receive first 
era ion, are usually the protest of some dissentient 
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element too small to endanger the par^ eontro 

nasstve to break the hnes of party ^guhmt, " > 

and on great and shrnng tssnes *at the 

of real foment Slavery. Free Sther 

these are the issues that have threatened P“““ 
non Alike far the parties and for the nation it is 
that such questions do not frequently arise 

I THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 

7 }<ominating Speeches 

fVith the adoption of *e pfattorn. ^ 

dential nomination is clear ^ ^ j-qj. 

a. once or after an adjoummenq - cal 

nominating speeches Alabama yaelds to the 

the amplifier system and the radio 

great state of New York ^ ft,„red aspirant 

tongued orator arises to his leet to p 

m nomination, the last phase of t alread> 

In dealing ^vlth nominating sp^ches Mhat^ha^^ J 
been said about the mflat^ c ara speeches were in 

should be kept m mind possible g^ratlon 

‘thc-manwho form . ’^^er while constantly 

of words was used to enable ^ „,r,tr him until the 
mlkrns about his Illinois nominates that 

;;r^;m“atns dia. leader of leaders - James O 

” u r W^v all the mvsten — as if 

\STiy didn’t he say so before ^ ^ ^ charade 

this were something bens«n a de.«»ve stom a^^ meant to 

-a masterpiece of md.rccnon , 3 „,e to 

deceitenoone^ ^':„thr— atn at'^^he men 
concentrate for one mighty 

non of the candidate’s naine Hamilton of 

This practice was fim. brnkim W Mt 

Kansas in nominating Landon ottered his candidate s 

the first paragraph of his remarks he uiterea 
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name and pandemonium broke loose. It was \v’ith great 
difficulty that sufficient quiet was attained for him to finish 
his speech. Many assumed that this was merely evidence of 
political inexperience and a proof that the old-fashioned way 
must be followed. Instead it started a Republican trend that 
by 1940 had become fully realized. In that year half the 
G.O.P. nominating speeches for the Presidency departed 
entirelv from “the-man-who” tradition, including those 
made for Wendell Willkie and for Senator McNary who vv-as 
later nominated for the Vice Presidency. 

But the conclusion of the nominating speech is still the 
signal for the demonstration. Delegates leap to their feet, 
grab their state standards, and begin a mad parade around 
the hall. They are encouraged by brass bands, the conven- 
tion hall organ (when there is one), and the sound of their 
own yells echoing back at them from the lofty roof. Round 
and round they go, the candidate’s picture waving above 
them. Pretty women (often in flaming red) appear from no- 
where, invade the conv’ention platform, and lead the pro- 
cession.* On and on it goes, its component delegates desirous 
of equaling past demonstration records and realizing that the 
supporters of aspirants still to be named will try to outdo 
them, as the newspapers rate a demonstration on the basis 
of its consumption of time. 


Under these conditions it is hard to say where real enthu- 
A new feawre appeared in the Democratic convention of 1940 when the 
ch™ i 1“" nandards past the pUtform held them up tn the 

cnairman and insisted that be kiss them! 

^monstratioa for Roosevelt at this convention was 
the of the Sewers ” Mr. Thomas D. Garry, Superintendent of 

^e on^onced himself ,n the basement room which housed 

ea.j h.. system and proceeded to “step it up” to broad- 

New “We want Roosevelt! 

ihewinleL Roosevelt' The wortd needs Roosevelt!” he bellowed, and 

fh^wr , kno'v where the uproar was cominf from, 

a demonsi , c moohanical devices had been used to promote 

of "PPOfteis brought fire sirens into the gaUeri« 

a narocular apparatus at aconvcnnoti had made use of it to forward 

ra^rbrr>ade»«„ ‘il' Republican conventiwi of 1932 it was noted that the 
for he ® Tu “ "> the minonty plank callmg 

lor the repeal of prohibmon. -W June 29, 1932. p 179. 



A r,rt the “ohonv” or synthetic variet> begins 
siasm ends and the p y motion The convention 

There is some of both m any did not 

would be a total failure ‘^7*^ conditions tend to produce a 
arouse real enthusiasm ^ kind politicians may 

r;rbrSenatri^%rrtlch^they need and 

''“Lally the demonstration for *e N^fYOTk 

dies away and Anzona^is ca ^ ^ , 

nomination speech Another Z 

seconding speeches The roU t pLced 

Canal Zone or the Virgin Islands "'‘''7'''" ” 
last The candidates have been placed in nomination 

the balloting is about to begin 


2 The Balloting 

Again the roll is called “Alabama 


Alabama casts 

Again the roll “ ““q ' u;;;ienvoodi Arizona'’ 

twenty-four votes for Osca , down the line 

Arizona votes for her 7°'“. ,"an economy of time the 
Voting IS indiMdual, ^ by one of its mem- 

votes of each delegation are r.ii^ed but only 

hers Once announced ^ in the 

by a member of the delega lon^^^^ delegates 

polling of '''C/'’*'!!’*"""’ ‘ This takes place either 

by name to determine th „f a„y 

immediately or at the end of th place 

delegate his duly elected altetnme cas« the 

While the vote of a given Republican side 

It may be divided among sevCTa 

each delegate’s '.n„ 3 „on or instructed bv state- 

a member of an unpledged d eg . j u, ia\s to uphold 
convemiou vote tor an aspirant or by^la P ^ 

the state primary choice, he ca Democratic 

as he chooses This is m general the c 

side as well The well-known ,mte com ent.on 

Democratie voting is applicable only where 
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has instructed its delegates to vote as a unit. This it may not 
do unless it selects the delegates, the result being that states 
using the presidential primary are freed from the rule’s 
application. And this application is not automatic. The rule 
must be definitely invoked by the state convention. 

Until 1936 the Democrats used this regulation in conjunc- 
tion with another peculiar to their organization — the noted 
twQ-lhirds rule. \Vhile no such reason was git'en or perhaps 
existed at the time of its adoption by their first national con- 
vention in 1832, its effect xvas southern domination to the 
extent that a candidate without southern support could not 
be nominated. This became evident as early as 1844, when 
the steady opposition of the South prevented the nomination 
of Van Buren, a favorite possessing a majority vote in the 
convention. Such continued to be its regular working and 
effect, and its operation in this way came to be generally 
accepted and even justified. In the New York Times for 
October 30, 1927, Miss Emily Newell Blair, Vice Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, defended the rule on 
the ground that choice by a majority would allow the nomina- 
tion to be decided by states that could not be expected to go 
Democratic.^ It was an avowal of the sectional character of 
the party. 

As such it could not be expected long to survive the party’s 
nation-wide rejuvenation. Abolition of the t\N’ 0 -thirds rule 
was part of Mr. Farley’s program for the Democratic con- 
vention of 1932. Abandoned then as alienating southern sup- 
port for Roosevelt, it was rcrived and successfully passed 
in 1936 in the face of considerable opposition. “Thank God, 
the Democratic Party is no longer sectional,” said Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark in proposing the change. 

The Number of Ballots Required to Nominate. This 
difference in nomination methods has had a notable effect on 
the time required to make a choice. The Republicans, acting 

' Mis Blaji was not original Preadent Buchanan used caaclly the 
arRurtient in justifying she rule in lg60. Sec George Ticknor CurtiJ. L‘J' V 
Buhnnan (New York, Harper Brothers, 1883), 11, 290. 
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ahva,-s under the majority principle have o"'' ^ 

forced to go beyond ten ballots and only five umes bevond 
le Fourteen of then tiiamty mo nonnnat.ons were made 
on the first ballot The Democrats, on the other ^ 

under the two-thirds rule, have four times gone beyond fortv 
unaer me iwu , nominations 

ballots and twice be>ond fifty Iheir tirst oa* ^ 

under the rule are only melve out of a total of 

The strategy of the managers of the various candidate ha 
been calculated according to the “nditions of the 

two parties It rested ,u both on the f“"dainen a propon^ 
non that nothing succeeds like success that t e a P 
appears to be gaming votes may 

kLp jumping on his bandwagon If the residt ■ ^ 

gone conclusion that some outstanding favorite be n“™ 

rr u^pXddS- g::: 

Lt«hr:‘^are*irrd,resT^ 

to sW, in the hope they will fo^e m^the f-.^afier *e 
faiorites have killed each °'bef ° ^ reminder to the 

may be thro\Nn for some dark horse a -vnwrd candi- 

conVenticm that if it finds the choice between 
dates difficult, here is a good man upon whom all “ 

The second ballot sees .H^d-^peara„ce_^of P-V 
complimentary candidates Th 
the favorites, whose totals mcxcas 

of the favorite sons may gam a ballot and dis 

begin to dance in and out. pohuc^ 

appearing on the next, there and 

Mill o’-the wisp . on gaining 

The importanl thug for an as^ candidates 

W„h this in mind, 'b' f j^e „„„ .03 

' They hold the aU time record for their 

.bsnaoosO h..c boil, brir on ,1,= 
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have “sewed up” the favorite-son delegations that changed 
on the second ballot. The btilk.of them are now voting for 
their real choice, but a few have been instructed to scatter 
among innocuous favorite sons and dark horses and come 
over to their true candidate a ballot or so later. In this nay 
a candidate may keep gainii^ for several ballots solely on the 
support he could count on before the voting started. If this 
keeps on long enough other delegates, feeling that here is a 
winner, may come over in steadily increasing numbers until 
a victory is accomplished. 


Under the majority rule this must come swiftly if at all. The 
artificial build-up soon reaches its peak, halts (if unaided by 
actual conversions), breaks, and U gone. Once it is found 
that a favorite is ml gaining, “the thanes fly from him” and 
seek another king, and his chance is gone forever. The Re- 
publicans have never nominated a favorite after the first six 
ballots. After that the votes shift rapidly to the favorite sons, 
one after another of tvhom receives the same swift build-up 
until some one of them makes the grade. If none does it in 
the first ten ballots, there is a chance of a dark-horse nomina- 
tion. The only time this limit was passed (1880), a dark 
horse was chosen on the thirty-sixth ballot. 

When the Democrats were under the two-thirds rule they 
were confronted tvith a different situation. Though the same 
tactics applied, the maneuvering did not need to be so swift 
and a break was not necessarily fatal. The shifting of votes 
CO go on for a longer time and hence the lead might return 
to one who had once lost it, as in the case of IVilson in 1912. 
avoritcs, too, have been nominated here after very prolonged 
-^■ 1 °^' Favorite-son nominations were almost unknown, 
while dark-horse ones irerc less uncommon. It remains to 
e seen w ether with the change to the majority method the 
emocratic results will follow the Republican example, 
e unit ru e has probably been some hindrance to swift 
maneuvering on the Democratic side. It has probably also 
cen some o set to the two-thirds rule by permitting the large 
northern slates to make their might felt in solid votes. 



national COMYENTIONS TODAV 


WTiether the rule survives its companiou for long will depend 
nXperhaps. on how long the party remains - 8 -" ^ b 
a residue of states-nghts teehng but mainly bow/;^^^ 

found to function under changed con i ion ^ _ 

everything might depend on die new 
gates which IS still being considered, the eflects 
determine the whole future of the party 
3 Elements of a Candidate's Availability 

We have spoken perhaps as it convention strategy wer^e the 
sole factor m choosing a presidential “"f"? „„„ 

tricks of conventions were all and the vvi o P P 

nothing That this IS not so appears from *e fa«s^ 

two out of fifty nominations by Jo-thirds of 

have been those of favorites, and „.„ated 

these were so certainly the party certain 

on the firs, ballot It is only -be- *^”^0“ 
that pohtical “bneuvermg has h 
tion and party, however, are iiKeiy 

considerations of availability Jctermimng this matter 

Among the most •'bv'”” ^c'c ^ 
arc those involving a candidates g f P 
doubtful states have the P- ,,jnts candidates 
quite out of the running ^athe p^^ty ^ Vermont The 
from the Solid South or fro citates on the 

tendency ts toward the center of population S“es on^^^ 

nation’s fringes receive „hich is not most 

tendency also is to give it t Republicans, 

pleased b) the general party tr satisfactory to the 

whose pro-busmess tendency has ™ ^ beyond the 

East, have made seventeen "“■““‘'“"h.fe Se Democrats, 

Alleghenies to five to the east o t em nineteen 

with their strong agricultural ap^ > seaboard to nine 

choices from states of the mdusmal Atlantic seaboard 

from the rest of the country ,,, ni,. 1940 med 

.-n.c„ nocner to to to ilLstid ewU, .wv 

desperately to be thought of as still a ciozc 
on his rural and humble ongin 
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Rural and humble origin has been of great help to candi- 
dates in the past, although subsequent success in a big cit)- is 
found to be no handicap. Humble urban origin on the other 
hand has not seemed equally fascinating. It is amazing how 
many Scotch-Irish have attained the nomination, but this is 
almost certainly a tribute to the abilities of that group rather 
than to any peculiar attachment to it on the part of the 
\ oters. 

It IS an accepted principle that a candidate must be of the 
Protestant religion. This bespeaks the unfortunate prejudice 
that was signally eridenced when the rule was departed from 
in the 1 928 campaign. 

As to career, the availability of military heroes which ^^■a5 
so pronounced during the last cenrur)’ seemed to have ended 
after the Spanish War. Theodore Roosevelt tN’as the only hero 
of that conflict to attain the highest office and even he came in 
through the back door of the Vice Presidency. World ^Var I 
produced no candidates at all. If World War II is to do so (as 
is already more than intimated in the case of General Douglas 
Mac.Arthur) it may be because the ne^^' ^va^ of movement has 
restored the dramatic personal risk that formerly made com- 
manding officers the nation’s darlings. Generals who were 
sure to die in bed were also certain not to be presidential 
candidates. 

-\mong cirilians presidents in office arc almost certain of 
renomination, at least once. Governors of states ha\'e the next 
best chance. Senators are possibilities, as is the Speaker of the 
House, but other congressmen arc rarely chosen. Judges are 
unlikely candidates, as are in general all persons not filling 
political positions, despite the startling e.\ception of Mr- 
NviUkie. 

J. THE mcx-presidential nomlnation 

Once the presidential nomination is achicN-ed, the ses-sions 
conclusion with great s^\•ifmess. The roll i* 
ailed for vice-presidential nominations. Many are made but 
lew arc seriously meant. The roU is again called for %t)ting. 




The ccmpl.men.ary cand.daj« do no. Ian 

,he resnl.. are announced tire spokesmen *e delega^ 

nse .0 change .hen *.rds rule of .he 

Berr.rct:ce“five on. of s.s ..mes on .he 

'^Tte'v.ce-presiden.ial nominafon is 

placa.e a losing faCion Almost alnays “ candidates 
L ticket Hence Republican U e , ‘ 

tend to come from the Eas, and Democra ic from he U es 
the exact opposite of .he presidential ride “ “ ^ 

No thought IS given to the possibility o 
ceedmg to the presidency 

K adjournment 

IVith the nomination of the P'f ‘'““f rf 

convention is substantially f '“^c„,hmg, and the 

resoluuons of thanks to every body n for a month or 

delegates go home Politics .he 

more which is at last broken by the accepiai 
opening guns of the campaign ’ 

AVTHORiriES ASD EVALVATIO^S 
The closest possible altention, “as Jfroin them, 

lahedduringco'^ovennombn.a.so.olhe.jd.obm^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

IS necessary in order to keep track „_r,>iasis on the prospects 
procedure and techniques So ^ ^ most important 

and fortunes of the various candidates tna Albert J 

' Indiana has been the great state for vice as members three 

Beyendge belonged to a club in G Bowers Beimdgf and 

former V.ee Prldents of the Un.ted S,^ 

Iht JVd|rrm«, Era New York Literary Guild (iv,> I Democrats bal 

‘Racial and reUgrous balance is Party balanced 

anced Smith with Robinson in 1928 ana 

Lemke \Mth O Bnen in 1936 -rartice of having the acceptance 

• President Franklin D Roosevelt makes a p jo ^ot make a s^ 

speeches made at the convention but «en ‘bi* his lead The 

mer I, may be doubted whedier otbw ^herr usual place at the 

acceptance speeches will theielbre be dealt witn 
beginning of the presidential campaign 
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Canges in method go unnoted if not sought for Mth the sharpest 
obser^ ation But for the student who ddigently pursues these 
through the maze of oratory and balloung, bv far the best study of 
conventions is the com-ennons themsehcs. 

It u-ill ^ well \sonh while, if opportunitv offers, to attend aa 
actual national comention. In no other Nvav can the “conseniion 
feel be so thoroughly obtained For the vast majorin- to whom such 
an expenen« u not available, however, careful reading of newspa- 
pers and foDowang of convcnnon broadcasts, together uith a subse- 
quent smdy of the 0£uial Procrtdings regularly published, may serve 
much the same purpose. In fact, a thorough study oiihcProcfedirgs 
v.iU almost certainlv reveal many lights upon the convendon which 
even an alert attendant and auditor wiU have missed. 

''orks dealing generallv with national conventions 
are McClures Our Prrsidfnu ond How IJV MaMe Thm (1903) and 
Bishop s/Vens'mha/ SoimnaUons end EltcUons (1916). Bryan’s Talt 
mow^rnl (*^12) deals in a smiung manner wilh tn-o of the 

Mo™ ^ ■" '“‘'‘I Deuiled 

W 1 eonvenrions may be found in Stan- 

f TifJ <'’-<) hnd in McKee's .V.W Ge- 

maS ne'!“ " ''“"‘'“S') ''liance must be had on 

ticular cam ' '*P^Pt'!^b“*4isandonnorksdealingMllhpaT- 

(19M) and their m Ctet/ic,,, (1935). 

O. eraser? ftfT’fT'n.*' “"““''diiiS «ork in this field is slill 
mlaZtZJ „ Thotnughly np-todaie 

“STstate r, , *'"dy of thi law of 

.tuS- rf th^ “ ‘^'’"■'dge mav be obtained bv a 

2 «■' “id of the .Vnc lirt TV™ 

(WsT ? P-'i'l^ial aspimnts is Seita's “dta 

Zl m't”' is a rontfen. 

■■platform " for 183. the f dl f di'pnted Ming 

wood’s unrl aKc which will be found in Stan- 

pany handboo^'f ™."'' "“domis s.nce 1924 .rill be found in the 
tion published di collections of politico! infonna- 

also be paid to R ”1 pamcular campaign. -Attention should 
.emirns^ ^mt R„lc i„ National X„ri„ati„g Con- 

tion o “ie invent ' E”--”! -^dua- 

lions and the Presidenef '^^ 111° « ‘°™‘‘ Lo'U's “The Con.en- 
rrestoenej , July, 1 940, pp. 1 66 - 1 71 . 



Chapter XI 

THE CAMPAIGN 


National Headquarters. When we satd that 
a long nap after the national party conventtons ”4; 
course speaking of the surface activities o P° ' j. 

tng and planning of the managers never “‘ent.on 

in'a preLntial year 

the newly chosen national committee oft P V j 

select a Lirman (who ,s always designated bV 
tial candidate), a treasurer, and other ^"w 

immediately sets up national campaign headqu^r* 
hork and/or Chicago This includes a 

which arc devoted each to a specialtaed klicity 

particular class of voters Some, however (like he publ.ci V 
division, the literature distrtbuuon sect.on, r* 
bureau), are engaged each in a parlicuarme^^^^ 
the appeal to the voters generally, , H tn the service 

chasi^g^ and research divtstons) li.h Xma 

of supplying the others either with matena 
tion X special work of some of these ""“I, 

cussed later At present we shall consider e 
of the campaign me before middle 

The Acceptance Speeches S honorary duty 

August the committees entrusted jpotial candidates 

have notified the presidential "'^Xy their acceptance 
of their selection and have recei 4 note and to define 

speeches, wherein they .po notification eere- 

InL”;.::: mre„d“‘.he penod of quiet following 
403 
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the national conventions. Franklin D. Roosevelt, however, 
prefers to accept at the convention whether or not he can 
personally be in attendance. In 1932 and 1936 he came there 
to speak, and in 1940, when international affairs compelled 
his absence, his acceptance speech was telephoned and was 
broadcast to the country from the convention hall.* 

A lar^e part of any acceptance speech may be devoted to 
the business of accenting the platform. It is, of course, usual 
for the candidate to declare that he accepts this document 
jn toto, and he generally can be depended upon not to say 
anything that is clearly contrary to it.* It is open to him, 
however, to stress one plank and neglect another, showing 
clearly ^vhich of the promises made to the voters he considers 
to be important. He can also introduce or define issues omit- 
ted from the platform or evaded by its pronouncements. This 
he may even do without waiting for the acceptance occasion. 
In 1904 Judge Parker, having been nominated by the Demo- 
crats on a platform that entirely ignored the money question, 
telegraphed the convention that he believed in the gold stand- 
ard and that if they did not like that, another candidate 
should be found. After the 1928 nomination Smith imme- 
diately sent to the Democratic convention a more definite 
statement about prohibition than was contained in the plat- 
form; in 1936 Landon telegraphed his views on the issues of 
money and the labor of women and children to the Republican 
convention even before his name had been presented in 
nomination. Such actions as these are perhaps the best course 
when the candidate wishes to take a position more advanced 
than that of his platform. It bespeaks courage and sincerity’ 
and invites personal allegiance, particularly from those tv’ho 
ordinarily regard politics with great suspicion. 

’ This was a wholly new pTocedure, sometlung which could not be said of 
his previous practice which only imitated the action of another Roosevelt before 
the Profresave convention of 1912. The other great Progressive candidate. 
Senator Robert M. LaFoUettc, Senior, accepted his party’s nomination in 1924 
in advance' 

^Although NIcOlelfan in 1864 aubstantially repudiated the peace plank, the 
most important clement in the DemocraDc platfomi upon which he had been 
nominated. 
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The presidential acceptance speech is usually delivered at 
or near the candidate s home If he can speak from his ov ir 
front porch (as London did m 1936). so much the better II 
not, he may use some large adjacent auditorium (Homer 
spoke in the Stanford Bowl m 1928) or some public buildimr 
(Smith spoke from the steps of the New York State House n 
the same year) If his present surroundings are Po'‘““ 
unpropitious (as was Willkie's New York residence), he ma> 
always return to the seenes of his youth 

The vice presidential candidate also makes an acceptance 
speech, but this IS of htUe importance The opposition may 
try to show it to be inconsistent with that of the ^ 

President, as the Democrats did with Curtis speech in 1928 
but at most this arouses only a little scornful amusement 
Nobody cares what Throttleboltom thinks 
The National Chairman For the general f 

campaign the national chairman is responsi e e 
m closest touch with each of his state committee chairmen an 
see to It that they are all on the job and that as far 
each gets the assistance (money, speakers, ocum 
not) he really needs On the other hand, c _ 

money or effort unless, like Hanna in tlK epu ^ ^ 
paign of 1900, he has more resources than he can 9*' 

Le will do much for a sure stale under 

Only a political miracle could make it worthwhile to do mm 

for either Vermont or South Carolina ame, 

because of its early state election is worthy of *e attent.o _ 

of both sides, although usually rated a sure ^ 

The size of ie Maine majority is looked to as a « 

mg the national result The chairman must act to clea p 

■Hama rrt™d om Hlh ot the Slaadara O.l&irpm 

inbuooa afar lha alaama ol WM to ,540 alael.on olT.ra 1 

Similarly the Associated WiUkieaubsofAmenca^^r ,s-,r more than U OOO 

<0 return seven per cent of the amounts apparently given the 

contnbutors In this case however the ctmtn . finance anationwidc- 

opuon of aUowTng the funds to be tune 22 1941 

good-government movement Sec 5^* /»* .. ^ pluralitv th'-rc 

‘Thu rating has become somewhat doubtful 
was found to be only 7473 
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local dissensions which arc likely to hinder the national cam- 
paign, being careful as he does so to keep solely in mind the 
welfare and harmony of the party. With him victory must 
transcend all considerations of personal preference or friend- 
ship. 

The Presidential Candidate. The big gun of the cam- 
paign is the presidential candidate. What he says counts to 
an infinite degree more than the words of any other speaker. 
He must at least appear to define his position on the issues of 
the campaign, winding around and about them in words if he 
cannot cut his way through with clarity of thought. 

Customs regarding the candidate's activities have under- 
gone gradual change in the course of our history. The natural 
desire of the aspirant and his feeling that he can state his case 
better himself than others can for him have slowly conducted a 
winning fight over the dignified tradition that the office seeks 
the man. In the first fifty years of the Republic active cam- 
paigning by the candidate was unheard of, and for long after 
that it was the somewhat desperate resort of a probably losing 
partv For the second fifty years the roll of active stump 
speakers among presidential candidates is almost exclusively 
a roll of losers. Scott in 1852, Douglas in 1860, Greeley in’ 
1872, Hancock in 1880, Blaine in 1884 — they all took the 
stump and lost the election. 

Nevertheless, by the 1880’s the old tradition was beginning 
to wear a bit thin. The people were less inclined than formerly 
to elect men ^vhosc viesvs were unknown beyond a formally 
expressed approval of a perhaps evasive platform. They 
wished to know something of the man for whom they were 
asked to vote, even if they still wished that he would not be too 
blatant in his desire for office. The practice of the winner 
was slowly loosening up. Where Pierce in 1852 had been 
invisible and Lincoln in 1860 absolutely silent, by 1884 even 
the conservative Cleveland indulged in two campaign 
speeches. 

Twelve years later the dam broke. Bryan set the example 
of “stumping the country*” as no man before had ever done, 
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and hjs thoroughness calJed for an answer if not for an imita- 
tion So, out of the weJter of the great silver contest of 1896 
came tno t)pes of presidential campaign which persisted down 
to the de\ elopment of radio * the intensn e stumping campaign 
a la Bryan and the front-porch campaign a la \IcKinle\ 

The Br^an method fits a nerveless man with an iron consti- 
tution In 1896 Bryan traveled 18,000 miles and vasited 29 
states, speaking daily and usually several times a da\ Theo- 
dore Roosevelt surpassed this as vnce-presidential candidate 
in 1900, only to be surpassed in turn by Taft m 1908 OnK 
men of gigantic stamina can withstand such a strain Only 
those of picturesque personality can fail to wearv the voters 
by a ceaseless iteration of the same ideas The method that 
did so well for Bryan and Roosevelt proved a distinct failure 
for Hughes and Cox 

The McKinley method befits a more dignified les'- colorful 
candidate McKinley and Harding were its typical exponents, 
but Mark Hanna was its inventor In this front-porth cam- 
paign, delegations of vTinous tvpcs (each usualK reprrsenta- 
tneof some economic group) were brought to the candidate s 
home on Msits of respect and were addressed b\ him in 
speeches intended for genera) consumption These were 
delivered m answer to remarks by the delegations chairmen, 
s%ho \N ere carcfullv instructed in w hat to say in order to afford 
the candidate the most favorable occasions for repK 

Both of these methods have tended to disappear since the 
development of radio, or, more accurately, the radio tas tended 
to reduce the tno methods lo one The vigorous and picture'^que 
candidate can now make his personahtv \ivid to e\er% \oter 
without the laborious stumping process the dignified candi- 
date can recite his words of wisdom in cverv hotiK Uitli 
the situation thus somewhat equalized it is to the adianrace 
of both types of candidate to make ihcir appearance familiar 
to the people by a certain amount of campaign travel Now 

' Mr W illkjc 10 1 940 relumed substantialK to the Bryan method but ihis 
"as an evidence of his inetpeneoce and ineptitude as a campaigner \fter his 
failure it v.ill probably be a long tune before this tvpe of campaigning li tned 
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that this no longer compels incessant speaking it is about 
equally useful to both, although if a candidate’s presence is on 
the whole more pleasing than his radio voice (as was the case 
with Landon in 1936), this journeying about the country 
becomes particularly necessary- The object is to be seen by 
the voters and in so doing to impress them as a good fellow 
and as their friend. This may be done by means of appear- 
ances on back platforms of railroad cars or in open automo- 
biles, shaking hands and (to a limited extent) carrying on 
personal conversations with the people, giving short im- 
promptu talks of a general and even of a nonpolitical nature.* 

The pretext for the candidate’s travel is an itinerary of some 
fifteen or sixteen speeches to be delivered at points scattered 
about the country.* There is no real necessity for this dis- 
persion as each of them is broadcast on a nation-wide network 
of radio stations, but it may be that the appropriateness of 
place is somewhat worth while politically. Thus a speech on 
the farm problem may well be delivered at Des Moines, as 
Landon did in 1936; a speech on government finances at 
Pittsburgh, as Roosevelt did in 1 932; or a speech on religion in 
politics at some center of Ku Klux feeling, as Smith did in 
1928 \Vhatever is said, however, is heard b>’ and must be 
calculated for the whole nation. The days of hole-and-corner 
appeals are over. 

Other Speechmakers. Aside from the speeches of the 
presidential candidates, the work of the campaign speakers is 
of little importance in its effect in changing opinion. From 
distinguished senators for whom radio time is purchased by 
the hour to youthful volunteers who are permitted to spout on. 
city street corners and in rural meeting halls, their effect is 
merely to stir up enthusiasm among their own party adher- 


' These siatemenu are especiaUy based <m Ihc Landon-RcxKcvelt campaign 
of 1936, which the writer believes to have been Car more typical than (he Wiltkie- 
Roosevelt contest of 1940. Landon, like Wiltkie, had a radio voice inferior to 
Mr. Roosevelt s but he did not allow that to drive him into excessive itinerant 
speaking If Willkie’s vote exceeded Landon’s, it was largely due to the mis- 
takes made bv Roosevelt since 1936, which (but for Willkie’s own errors) might 
have been sufficient to decide the election 
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ents ‘MI the irmnense cost of radio broadcasting the trav el- 
ing expenses and auditonum hire of speakers onlt go to rouse 
their o^^-n supporters and keep than up to the voting point 
It is generailv realized that the pohcv of the inconmig ad- 
mirustrauon will be determined b\ the President alone o 
that it IS soleK to the candidate for chat ofSce that the voters 
look m making their decision \ ice-presidecmal candidates 
sometimes make a loud noise but it is rareh that their remarks 
affect the 6nal result 

The Publiciu Bureau and the Newspapers \Miiie the 
speakers’ bvireau is broadcasnns words hither and % on through 
the ether, rushing orators to Maine to carrv the ear v rate 
election, there sending the presidennai candidate on an “‘ner 
genc\ tnp to California in case the Pacific coast is m doubt 
the pubbcitv bureau is releasing reams of prmred matter 
throughout the countrv Much of it takes the form ot oaid 
advertising m newspapers — not that >uch advertising courts 
for much vvith the voten but to keep up mch the other parn 
and to keep the new-spiapers happv A great manv campa gn 
devices are largelv mouvated bv the idea chat one partv mu : 
keep up at least as much of a given kind of activirv a cheocner 
in order to impress chat not imimporcanc group of voter' vho 
want to be vsach the wanner and can hence be wpecced co 
'upport the candidate who <eems to be making the most old h 
In the case of newspaper advertising there is a further motive 
of influencing important organs of opimon Thi does not 
mean that the support of anv important journal can be bought 
Prominent Democrauc newspaper^ carrv loads of Republican 
advertising in a presidential sear without turning a hair 
poIiUcallv and the Republican journal do the like tc th-" 
Democrats EdiConal policv is unaffected bv the'c e\pK-ndi 
turcs but then — aswehaveseen — comparanveK tew people 
read the editonalv ^^'hat matters far more is the w av that the 
paper presents the nev\-s ol the campaign and above all how u 
depicts the candidate and ihe'e matters are not alwavs 
absolutclv bevond the influence of liberal campaign adver 
Using Not that the publicjtv bureau expects an\ great prf^t 
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that this no longer compels incessant speaking it is about 
equally useful to both, although if a candidate’s presence is on 
the whole more pleasing than his radio voice (as was the case 
with Landon in 1936), this journeying about the country 
becomes particularly necessary. The object is to be seen by 
the voters and in so doing to impress them as a good fellow 
and as their friend. This may be done by means of appear- 
ances on back, platforms of railroad cars or in open automo- 
biles, shaking hands and (to a limited e.vtent) carrying on 
personal conversations with the people, giving short im- 
promptu talks of a general and even of a nonpolitical nature.^ 

The pretext for the candidate's travel is an itinerary’ of some 
fifteen or sixteen speeches to be delivered at points scattered 
about the countiy.* There is no real necessity for this dis- 
persion as each of them is broadcast on a nation-w ide network 
of radio stations, but it may be that the appropriateness of 
place is somewhat worth while politically. Thus a speech on 
tile farm problem may well be delivered at Des Moines, as 
Landon did in 1936; a speech on government finances at 
Pittsburgh, as Roosevelt did in 1932; or a speech on religion in 
politics at some center of Ku Klux feeling, as Smith did in 
1928. Whatever is said, however, is heard by and must be 
calculated for the whole nation. The days of hole-and-corner 
appeals are over. 

Other Speechraakers. Aside from the speeches of the 
presidential candidates, the work of the campaign speakers is 
of little importance in its effect in changing opinion. From 
distinguished senators for whom radio time is purchased by 
the hour to vouthful volunteers who are permitted to spout on 
citv street corners and in rural meeting halls, their effect is 
merely to stir up enthusiasm among their own party adher- 


' These siatements are especially based on the Landon-Rootevrlt campaign 
of 193t), vshich the writer believes to have been far more i)pical than the W’lllkic- 
Koovevelt contest of i;)40 Landon. like Willkie. had a radio voice inferior to 
Mr Rocueveli s bui he did noc allow vha\ to slnve him mlo excessive itinerant 
speaVim; if Willkie's vole exceeded Landon's, it v.as largely due to the mis- 
takes made bv Roosevelt since 1916. which (but for Willkie’s own erron) might 
liaie been sufTmeni to decide the elccuoo 
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ents All the immense cost of radio broadcasting, the trav cl- 
ing expenses and auditorium hire of speakers only go to rouse 
their own supporters and keep them up to the voting point 
It IS generally realized that the policy of the incoming ad- 
ministration \\ill be determined by the President alone, so 
that It IS solel> to the candidate for that office that the % oters 
look m making their decision Vice presidential candidates 
sometimes make a loud noise but it is rarely that their remarks 
affect the final result 

The Publicity Bureau and the Newspapers While the 
speakers’ bureau is broadcasting words hither and )on through 
the ether, rushing orators to Maine to carry the earh state 
election there, sending the presidential candidate on an emer 
gency tnp to California m case the Pacific coast is in doubt, 
the publicity bureau is releasing reams of printed matter 
throughout the country Much of it takes the form of paid 
advertising m newspapers — not that such advertising counts 
for much with the voters, but to keep up with the other partv 
and to keep the newspapers happy \ great many campaign 
devices are largely motivated by the idea that one party must 
keep up at least as much of a given kind of activity as the other 
m order to impress that not unimportant group of voters v%ho 
want to be with the winner and can hence be expected to 
support the candidate who seems to be making the most splash 
In the case of newspaper advertising there is a further motive 
of influencing important organs of opinion This does not 
mean that the support of any important journal can be bought 
Prominent Democratic newspapers carry loads of Republican 
advertising in a presidential year without turning a hair 
politically, and the Repubbean journals do the like for the 
Democrats Editorial policy is unaffected by these expendi 
tures, but then — as we have seen — comparatively few people 
read the editorials What matters far more is the w ay that the 
paper presents the news of the campaign and above all, how it 
depicts the candidate, and these matters are not aluavs 
absolutely beyond the influence of liberal campaign adver 
using Not that the publicity bureau expects any great pref 
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erence over the other party to be accorded it on the basis of 
advertising expenditure. The most it will get for it is a “square 
shake” which is in many cases very difficult to obtain from a 
paper whose politics are hostile. 

The Candidate and the Newspapers. The attitude of the 
newspapers generally is also greatly affected by the conduct 
of the presidential candidate m his contacts with reporters. 
If he is approachable and likable, if he gives “the boys” ad- 
vance copies of his speeches well before they are to be de- 
livered. if. m general, he has a kindly eye to their comfort and 
convenience, even the hostility of the publishers will find it 
hard to keep their papers from giving him a square deal. 
Considerations of this sort give candidates like Willkic and 
Franklin D Roosevelt a distinct advantage over cold, reserved 
men like Coolidge or Hughes. 

Campaign Literature. For it is of the utmost importance 
that the presidential candidate should be favorably known, 
not onl\ (or perhaps as much) for his policies or beliefs as for 
being a fnendlv man, a good father, a kind husband, a prince 
of good fellows, but withal one whose private life is without 
a stain.' All of this is exploited to good advantage in the form 
of human interest stories and pictures in the newspapers, but 
we find its quintessence in the campaign biography. Time out 
of mmd the presidential candidate has l>cen lauded in such 
volumes, some of w hose authors were more eminent than their 
subjecu«.- Sometimes there have been two campaign biog- 
raphies, such as Grant had in 1868, but practically alwa>-s 
there has been at least one wntten under the special auspices 
of the candidate or the parts. 'Iliis is pul forth by some pub- 
lisher as an ordinarx commercial venture and is always a pay- 
ing one, owing to the enthusiasm of the supporters of the 
candidate and the curtosiu of die general public. 

* Nlr VV ilIVic uitl in 104ri, * Thr Am^nran people ilc, iu>t give (fieir \otc to 
pohcie*. tlic\ Ki\e iheir vote to men ” 

’Thuj Hawthorne wrote the eampai<;n binerapliv of Ini oUl I5.A»doin cla«. 
male. Franllin Pierce Ijm oln. on the <Hlirr Inna. h.«! .t fiitin? bioi;raphrr in 
the cainpaien of 1S60 in Ute \oun« VVillnm Dean HowelS who war rewanleti 
with the <on«i)!aie at Wnite 
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A briefer description of the candidate appiears m the cam- 
paign handbook This volume is a collection of the speeches, 
arguments, statistics, and general informational material which 
are considered to be the most commonly useful in promoting 
the cause of the party In addition to the biograph\ and 
acceptance speech of the candidate, it contains the platforms 
of both major parties, sometimes printed in parallel columns 
mth the rival planks on the same subject placed side by side 
for comparison The handbook is sent gratis to newspapers 
and campaign speakers, and through it national headquarters 
has important indirect control over the line of campaign m 
, all parts of the country The lesser speakers are more hkels 
to use arguments ready prepared for them in the handbook 
than to make up their own 

Other campaign literature issues galore from national head 
quarters It relates to the record of the administration in 
power, to the record of each of the candidates, to each issue 
of the campaign, and to every phase of governmental activitv 
Much of It bears the imprint of the party s national committee 
or of Its research division though some is put forth b\ div isions 
devoted to reaching a particular interest oi even b% campaign 
auxiliaries or allied pressure groups Notable features of the 
1940 campaign were the issue of a considerable varieiv of 
literature bearing no publisher s name and of mimeographed 
material and literature printed at cost by the Government 
Printing Office and enclosed m en\elopes under congres- 
sional frank ‘ \ collection made during the campaign in 

' The reason for these innovations was m all piobability in the first instance 
to allow pnvate individuals to pay for pubbcation without bavine the e\pense 
reported and in the others to econoouze with a linuled campaign fund In 
order to use the Government frintu^ Office matter has first to be printed in 
the Congrfssional Rtcord 

One result of the total or partial anonytruty of enuch of the literature of the 
1040 campaign ivas a prcv^cnce of scurrility heretofore unprecedented -V 
survey of scurrilous literature by the Gillette Comoultee on Campaign E'cpendi 
tures showed one third of it to be anonymous one half to be anonymous or 
insufficiently identified and one fifth to have been issued by orgamzauons 
obviously created to function only during one campaign As a result of this 
survey ^riator Gillette on Teb 27 1941 inuoduced two bills m Congress 
denying the use of the mails lor the transtnissioD of campaign literature incitmg 
'lolence or racial hatred 
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dudes the titles (dassified by parties and subject matter) 
w Inch will be found at the end of the chapter. 

.\s contrasted with the Roose\-clt-Landon campaign of 
rj36 there was less material devoted to one single clear-cut 
issue and more to personalities. On the Democratic side 
ihi'; took the form of sneers at the alleged inexperience of Mr. 
Willkae, and on the Republican, of innuendoes against the 
President's family. 

Campaign Advertising. Lai^e sums are sometimes spent 
on campaign posters and billboards. If these are used to 
hammer home in the voters' minds some clinching idea (such 
as “He kept us out of war” in 1916) they may be of inestimable 
value, but if (as i> more commonly the case) they merely 
(arr> innumerable reproductions of the candidate’s face, they 
are of considerabl) less importance. Like newspaper cam- 
paign advertising, this type is generally of ver^' limited effec- 
ts eness. An attempt has been made to c.xplain this on the 
tlieor\ that advertising men do not know politics while 
ixjliticians do not understand advertising. If this is true, a 
yreat opportunity awaits the man who can combine the two 
techniques successfully. 

Appeals to Special Interests. One reading the list of cam- 
p.iign documents at the end of the chapter may be surprised 
.u the large number which arc obviously intended to appeal 
to some special-interest group. If, however, he recurs to the 
tiu-ory of vita! interests which has been earlier stated, he will 
SCI- that the campaign managers are but tacitly recognizing 
the situation as it exists — each man's vote is as good as the 
next, and not all are mo\cd by the same motives. With this 
in mind the parties commonly recognize special interests in 
the -etup of then ccniial headquarters by the creation of a 
foreign language diviMon, a Negro division, a farm division, a 
labor division, a women’s divbion, and a special bureau for 
<iimmcrcial travelers 

The forei^n-tanoua^e dinnon has its further justification in 
tin- necessity of reaching the groups using ocher tongues, but 
ir.in-lating the general campaign arguments into another 
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language is not its sole concern Far more is it interested in 
getting the particular arguments that uiil “reach” each par- 
ticular foreign-speaking group — that will arouse, if possible, 
a feeling of racial or nationalistic enthusiasm associated with 
the party candidate This needs to be done with some care 
lest that which appeals to one such group might alienate an- 
other One method of doing it is to have the material issue 
under the imprint of some local party organization or, better 
still, of some campaign auxiliary invented for the particular 
purpose 

Since World War I released the tides of racial and reli- 
gious hate throughout the world, the appeal to these prejudices 
has become of increasing importance The already existent 
lacial and national enmities were supplemented by a native 
American pseudo-rehgious grouping centering around the Ku 
Klux Klan, and the parties were confronted with the problem 
of how to appeal to rabid naiiitst Jeeling vvithout losing the 
foreign vote, and vice versa This was generally accom- 
plished, as above indicated, by the use of campaign auxil- 
iaries (sometimes completely unavowed) except when, as with 
the Democrats m 1928, the appeal was made purely on the 
basis of religious toleration This the one pariv could openly 
make and to it the other could not openly reply 

The \egro lole has always been one to which the Repub- 
licans have openly appealed, and of late political expediency 
(motivated by the increasing Negio vote in northern and bor- 
der states) has impelled the Democrats to follow the Republi- 
can example It might be thought tliat the risk exceeded the 
gam here, that each party might lose more votes from the 
whites than it stood to gam from the Negroes This would be 
so if the matter wire of equal or principal concern to the white 
voter, but it is not ^\Tiere to the Negro the elevation of his 
race is the “vital interest the conflicting interest of the white 
voter IS comparatively slight and not one in fifty would con- 
sider It a convincing reason for casting his vote one way or 
another Furthermore it is exceedingly difficult to tell how 
far the parties’ promises to the Negro are really meant The 
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RepubUcaiis for long rested largely upon their early reputation 
as the Negro’s friend and made little effort to redeem their 
platform pronouncements. The Democrats have not as yet 
advanced to definite commitioents in their platforms but rely 
on what their general economic program has done for the 
Negro and on the general equalitarian attitude in racial 
matters of the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Appeals lo particular economic groups are not ahva^-s made 
through special divisions of national headquarters. Interests 
of such general importance as business, labor, and agriculture 
are also appealed to in the literature put forth under the im- 
print of the whole national committee, although labor and 
farm divisions exist and are active. The nonc.xistence of a 
business division, on the other hand, is both interesting and 
significant. It would seem that the voters arc sufficiently 
of a mind that “what’s good for business is good for the 
country” (in the language of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce) to make it possible for all arguments concerning 
the welfare of industry- to be considered as addressed to the 
public in general. It may be that an idea of avoiding suspicion 
from the interests of labor and agriculture is also a motive, as 
special work appears to be done through other agencies. In 
the 1936 campaign the Republicans distributed folders put 
out by the American Tariff League, a well-recognized pres- 
sure group, and the Democrats organized the Business Men’s 
League for Franklin D. Roosevelt for the same purpose. 
Conciliation of business is thoroughly seen to, although not 
always directly from headquarters. 

The veterans form another interest receiving special atten- 
tion, although not dignified snth the possession of a cam- 
paign division. In 1936 the Democrats went so far as to set 
up a Veterans’ Advisoiy Committee in their national cam- 
paign, while the countering efforts for the opposition were 
made by the Republican Service League, which was succeeded 
in 1940 by the \VilIkic War Veterans’ National Committee. 
Tliis specialized in considerations of Willkic’s 3Vorld War 
record and of his record “as a veteran,” thereby meaning his 
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membership and office-holding in the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars The former was contrasted 
unfavorabh with Roosevelt’s record as a pure civilian 

The appeal oj ike ivomen's diiiston is generally on topics re- 
lated to the domestic feelings of women, as in 1936 when the 
Republican division specialized m emphasizing ‘hidden 
taxes” as an element in the price of food and clothing In 
1940 the division was transformed into the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Republican Clubs, which was honored by a 
personal address to its convention by Mr IVilIkie Its appeal 
was also expanded to include unemployment, social security, 
and the income tax 

Sectional appeals are ordinarily seen to by state and local 
committee action although the strategic placing of the 
speeches of the presidential candidate, which has been already 
mentioned, savors of it somewhat To a lar^ degree the sec- 
tional appeal takes care of itself, as speakers in a given section 
of the country are mostly from it and arc hence imbued with 
Its feelings and preiudices and know how to answer them 
The arguments which have seemed satisfactory to the speaker 
may be relied upon to convince his hearers also 

The “Whispering Campargn ” How far the so-called 
“whispering campaign deserves to be considered as a “cam- 
paign” m the true sense is something of a question That is to 
say, while there are nearly always virulent stones m circulation 
about the candidates, it is questionable whether they are often 
promoted by any responsible party authority Certainly they 
arenever promoted through am official party agency, although 
in some instances the temptation to help along an underhand 
attack unofficiailv mav prove too gieat foi some campaign 
manager In 1928 for instance the Democrats charged that 
the chairman of the Republican Congressional Committee 
informed inquirers where anti-Catholic ‘ literature” attacking 
Smith could be obtained For the most part however, the 
circulation of ‘off-color” propaganda is left to unenhsted 
v’olunteers whom the partv neither recognizes nor helps If 
there is dirtv work to be done the pirtv itself cannot afford 
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to do it. In fact, it is usually unlikely that scandalous tales 
will appeal to anyone who is not already a rabid hater of the 
candidate attacked. Hence such tales gain no votes and only 
serve to exasperate the opposition. 

Slogans. If good, slogans may serv'e a useful purpose. In- 
cisiveness IS their first requisite, pith their second. A really 
first-class slogan rings like a pistol shot and carries one clear- 
cut idea. “Fift\-four forty or fight” (1844) and “He kept us 
out of war” (1916) are good examples. They should not ex- 
ceed five words. Second-class .slogans arc those tvhosc brevity 
makes up for slight indefiniteness of idea or whose definiteness 
of idea makes up for some lack of brevity. “The square deal” 
(1904) and “the forgotten man” (1032) were incisive but not 
definite. They might arouse enthusiasm but they could con- 
vert no one “Free soil, free speech, free labor, free men” 
(1856) was much too long, though packed with ideas. Even its 
glittering alliteration with the Republican candidate’s name 
(Fremont) could not make it of much use. When in 1928 
the Republicans spoke of “a chicken in every pot and two 
cars in every garage” ’ the slogan was found to be much better 
when cut in two. making it but little longer than the “full 
dinner pail,” “sixteen to one,” and “cross of gold” slogans of 
1896. “Back to normalcy" (1920) and “keep cool with Cool- 
idge” (1924) wore fairly effective though indefinite, but 
“let us have done with wiggle and wobble” (1916) and “ofT 
the rocks with London and Knox” (1936) were about as inept 
as anyone ever coined. Reliance upon mere alliteration is al- 
ways in.idvisablc Tod.iy ilie sxjtcrs arc not to be taken in by 
mere sound, and it is exircmclv improbable that they ever 
were so. In this, as in other respects, many have been misled 
by the features of the campaign of 1840. “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler, too” converted no one As it contains no idea what- 
cver it is not even a good slogan of the second class. This and 

' In 1032 the Democrat aimbutrd ihit tlocan to Mr Hoovfr. In\f«lica- 
non ihovs, ihai fic said exactlv this, ihoucl^ usjnj; very nearly 

ef)mvaleni lamtuatic See p 26* The ilocan aelually appeared in ne>»s- 

p.iper advertuemenu paid Cur bv ihe Republican national committee ivec .Sro 
loti r.mrt.Oct 30, l032.Sec Vlll.p 12 
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Other “boop-Ja” features of that noted campaign are rather 
the symptoms of a great political overturn than the means by 
\vhich It was accomplished A President who suffers a panic 
in his administration can £ind wiU be defeated with or without 
campaign hoorah 

Campaign Songs For (his reason we can probably dismiss 
also the idea that Harrison was elected by the music of “The 
Ball Is Rolling On” and “Van Is a Used Up Man ” Lord 
Wharton boasted (probably untruly) that his “LilhbuJlero” 
sang James the Second out of three kingdoms, but no one can 
say that any musical composition sang anybody into or out 
of the American Presidency In fact most campaign songs are 
too inept to be worth repeating It is only when the party 
songsters have become wise enough simply to adopt songs 
rather than make them up that they become worth mention 
Sometimes their choices are apt, as when the Progressives 
fought the 1912 campaign to the tune of ‘ Onward Christian 
Soldiers”, sometimes they are a bit amusing (especially m state 
politics), as jn Pennsylvania, where a Democratic candidate 
named Margiotti was regularly heralded at his rallies by the 
strains of “Margie” and where the present Republican gover- 
nor (an ex-mmc worker) was hailed with “We’re going to elect 
the breaker boy” to the tunc of “1 m going to marry the 
butcher boy ” ‘ If Che songs are tuneful and remotely imply 
some stirring idea, like the 'Anchors Aweigh” and “Happy 
Days Are Here Again of 1932 thev do all that can be asked, 
and if they are merely tuneful and somehow expressiv c of party 
enthusiasm, like the “Ob, Susannah’ of 1936, they do perhaps 
enough No party ever won an election on song, anyuav 
In primary contests it may on occasion be more effective 
A lieutenant gON ernor in Washington and a gov ernor m Texas 
are said to owe to it their nominations The one was the 
leader of a swing band and the other toured the state with a 
hillbilly orchestra 3\’hen one realizes how little the voters 

'Earlier campaigns aUo saned from the sublime to the ridiculous The 
Republicans in IS56 botTO%>ccl both The MaisetUaise and The Caraptown 
Races ” See Andrew W allace Crandall a Early Ilutery sf the Republican Patty 
(Boston, the Gorham Press 10301 pp 204 ’Os 209 210 
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sometimes knosv about candidates and, more especially, what 
featureless mediocrities the>' are sometimes called upon to 
choose between in a primary', one can see how such devices 
might be cfTcctivc. In an election \Nilh issues, however, the 
situation is different. It uas not because he toured with a 
miners' quartette that James became Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sobriquets. .V important as the dogan is the sobriquet by 
v\ hich the candidate is known Ever since Jackson ivas hailed 
as “Old Hickory’” it has been of infinite advantage for a candi- 
date to have an attractive nickname or complimentary title. 
There arc two desiderata in this: one is to give a sense of 
strength or reliability; the other, one of intimate closeness 
to the people. The nickname is better than the compli- 
mentaiy’ title because ii can the more easily be made to achieve 
both these ends. In fact the second objective, that of intimate 
closeness, is hardls to be obtained m a convincing manner by a 
complimentary title Calling Biy-an “the Great Commoner” 
was unimpressive — it was a mere assertion of closeness; 
calling Lincoln “Honest Abe” seemed like proof of it. The 
latter, in fact, is about the perfect sobriquet, combining both 
olijectivos w'ith a ma.vimum of effectiveness. It is not always 
thai both can bo obtained. If not, a good second-class sobri- 
quet achieving one or the other in a high degree is found very' 
valuable. Douglas, "the Lillie Giant,” “Unconditional 
Surrender” Grant, “ Cautious Cal ” Coolidge — dependability 
without intimacy nogs through these phrases If Blaine, 
“the Plumed Knight." and McKinley, “the Advance Agent of 
Prosperity,” now’ sound stilted and unimpressive, w-e must 
remember that it is personality and achievement that give 
sobriquets content and that tastes change with the generations 
to a certain extent. Wc m.iy wtII doubt whether such titles 
would do a candidate much good at the present day. 

Intimacy alone is fairlv cas\. at least if the candidate is of 
warm personal appeal. .Simply calling him by an ordin.iry 
nickname, a shortened form of his baptismal designation, suf- 
fices. “Teddy” Rooscsxlt. “Al” .Smith, “Aif’ Landon — all 
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of these have the requisite inamacy ‘ Smith also had the 
complimentary title of unusual effectiveness, “the Happy 
\Vainor,” which contrasted very effectively with Hoover as 
“the Great Engineer ’’and makes a tour de force like Landon’s 
“the Kansas Lochinvar” a fair object of ridicule 

Campaign Symbols and Buttons Campaign symbols are 
occasionally resorted to, although their importance as vote 
vvinners may safely be doubted Whether as aesthetically 
pleasing as the Landon sunflowers of 1936, as crude as the 
Roosevelt bandannas of 1912, or as nostalgic as the Harrison 
while beaver hats of 1888, they cannot be said to have been of 
teal campaign efficacy The elder Harrison was not elected 
b\ the log cabins paraded by his supporters in 1 840, any more 
than Lincoln was by the display of frontier fence rails m 1860 
But for the deeper forces of political development these would 
have been quite as forgotten as the tinkling bell by w hich the 
Constitutional Union Party in the last named year symbolized 
the name of their candidate 

Much the same can be said about the buttons by which 
m our recent campaigns party supporters have sought to 
record their enthusiasm and their scorn Both Landon and 
\Villkie ‘ outvoted ’ Roosevelt with buttons, but it is not 
buttons but votes that win elections One reason for the 
plethora of Republican buttons m both 1936 and 1940 iwuld 
appear to be that manv wealthy men made large orders for 
them personally , an assistance to the campaign which was not 
recorded on the books at Washington 

Campaign Qubs and Parades It will be noted that the 
older symbols were comparatively large objects which were 
carried in parades Their disappearance is but one symptom 
indicating the growing maturity of our present-day politics 
If bankers in top hats no longer parade down Fifth Avenue 
shouting in rhythmic unison “Blame' Blame' James G 
Blame'” or similar slogans (as Bryce heard them in 1884), 

* If shortening a name gives it an air of effcnanacy or weakness however, it 
cannot be used In this way by the candidate s supporters In 1940, for instance, 
only Democrats called WiUlic VVendie 
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it is not uholly because of a decreased interest in politics. It 
is at least partially because of an improved public conscious- 
ness which is no longer to be impre^ed by the more obvious 
t^-pes of campaign hoorah. Campaign clubs still exict for 
arousing the part\’ enthusiasm of a particular group, class, 
or neighborhood — e.g., the Italian Republican dub. the 
Democratic Businesswomen's Club, the Willkic Club of East 
Fort>-sccond Street — but the\' work largely through dis- 
cussions and social contacts and ordinarily to not indulge in 
public demonstrations. The old da>-s of the parading Wide 
.\wakes with their tin-can torchlights and oilskin capes arc 
gone.* 

/\slde from the use of the radio to broadcast campaign 
orators, Ike use oj modern sctenufic devices in American politics 
has been comparatively slight. As long ago as the 1908 
campaign moving pictures of the candidates, together with 
phonograph records of their speeches (then, of course, not 
ssnehronized with the screen), were offered to the curious. 
But “canned orator^-” never caught on and when, in 1936, the 
Democrats sent forth sixty motor trailers with tran-scribed 
records of speeches, radio reception equipment, and loud 
speakers it is reasonably doubtful whether they did much 
toward achicNnng the election result.* The same may be said 
of the radio skit “Liberty at the Cross Roads” and Senator 
N'andenberg's radio debate with the President’s voice, both 
of which caused notable controversies. The movies have 
proved rather ineffective when used for avowed part\ propa- 
ganda although they have potency when their propaganda 
element wears a news disguise. 

' The anempt to ihe campai^ club dcMcc made by Mr tN’illlie «n 

19JO •*« for a new and different purpose, that of supplementini; the party 
campaign by an independent efion for the presideniiaJ candidate alone. 

’ How inefTcftive such a device may be ^ loelf was exemplified in IVnns^I- 
vaaja. m tbe electiau (iit Uoued Stuei SeeAttyc Ot>e B. NiAiste 

ran as candidate of the PathfindeTi' I^ny. his sole campaign agency being a 
motor truck disguised as a railroad engine, with a loud clanging bcU and Ii^ 
speakers that could be heard at the distance of a mile TTiis loured the whole 
slate, dispensing propaganda as it went Yet against tw-o weak and diseteditcd 
major partv candidates, Mr Naugle received only 2508 votes out of 5,509,289 
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Endorsements and Bolters. Buttons bearing the candi- 
date’s name, picture, or emblem, like posters of the same sort, 
serve mainly to impress the “band-wagon” vote that wants to 
be with a winner These weak sisters may be converted b> 
an> display of strength It is largely for them that endorse- 
ments and bolters are publicized, although the bellwether 
effect of these is contnbuted to by certain other psychologi- 
cal elements Many different people have many different 
heroes in this vast land of ours, and not all of them have suffi- 
cient discrimination to realize that their heroes are not oracles 
on all subjects So when Robert Montgomery declares for the 
Republicans or Babe Ruth for the Democrats, in each instance 
some hero worshipers may think their god knows best Any- 
way the party managers hope so and broadcast it for all they 
are worth Naturally such pronouncements arc more effec- 
hve if they represent a bolt from a preiiously well-knotvn 
party allegiance As m the cases of Nicholas Murray Butler m 
1928 and of A1 Smith in 1936, this is usually represented both 
by the bolter and the benefited party not as a change of pre- 
viously held convictions but as a sign or proof that the party 
abandoned is recreant to its own tradition, which the bolter 
still claims to uphold Whether many are influenced by the 
endorsement of a bolter is largely dependent on whether he 
possesses a real thick-and-thm personal following, a thing 
probably less common m politics than it once was 

“As Goes Maine ” Straw totes, predictions, and election 
bets are also important mainly for their effect on the band- 
wagon vote, which is always alert for indications as to which 
way the wind is blowing One of those most relied upon has 
been the September election in Maine As this state is nor- 
mally Republican, that party has done its best to publicize the 
sajing, “As goes Maine so goes the Union,” oblivious of the 
fact that this rarely works m the years of Democratic victories 
Wffiat is somewhat more reliable as a prognostication is the 
Size of the Republican majority in the state When that drops 
below Its pre-New Deal norm of 40,000 votes it may fairly be 
taken as an indication favorable to a Democratic national 
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victorv. It is, in fact, a better indicator of the November re- 
sult nationally than in the state itself. As was said in 1932 
uhen Maine went for Hoover after electing a Democratic 
governor in September, “Maine is like a signboard, it points 
the \\a\ but it does not go there.” 

Strau loUs on a cn\-\\idc local scale have for long been 
conducted b\ newspapers in election year. Limited as they 
were to the readers of a particular journal, who were usually 
pos^ev'-cd of Its own partisan bias and circulated by the very’ 
unuliabh method of printing a ballot in each newspaper 
tiaih the\ merited and received little real reliance. The first 
notablo nation-wide poll was that conducted by the Lilerary 
lhi>ni beginning with the 1924 election (when its predictions 
weri' little heeded), the Dtgest distributed ballots through the 
maiK to iinmenve numbers of voters whose names were taken 
largely from telephone books and state registry lists of automo- 
bile owners. Obviously such a system reached farther before 
the depression, when a larger percentage of the voters owned 
tars and had telephones, obviously also it might work belter 
wlicn the issues of ihe day tended less to divide the indigent 
from the prosperous or semi-prosperous class. Nevertheless, 
ihe poll improved in accuracy in the 1932 over the 1928 
election. Where on the earlier occasion its accuracy had been 
onlv of a general sort, on the later it performed the amazing 
feat of forecavting the distribution of the popular vote between 
die major parties with less than a 3 per cent error and the 
electoral vote within less than I per cent. But it was even then 
pointed out that the Republican vote was consistently over- 
estim.Ttcd ' 

Ihe 1936 election was a great debacle for the Digest. 
Following its old practice of mailing 20.000,000 ballots to 
^elected voters. 15 per rent of whom it counted on for replies, 
it forecast a Landon victory' by a majority of 209 electoral 
votes. It was rumored that a failure to reWse the mailing 
lists used in the 1932 poll contributed to this amazing mistake. 

' Oaudr H. Robinjort, Strau I'atfi (New York), a Columbia Univeniiy 
.Siijih, publuliptj in IVfpjnIjrr 1932 
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The Digest was not alone m its error of picking Landon 
It was shared by the Farm Journal and the so-called ‘Grass 
Roots” polls, the latter carried on by a combination of news- 
papers scattered through the Farm Belt The poll* of Fortum 
and of the American Institute of Public Opinion, on ihe other 
hand, predicted the actual result with general accuracs a thing 
which both continued to do m the election of 1 940 The last 
named (generally called the '‘Gallup poll” from the name ol its 
director) is a weighted poll of the type ivhich appears to be 
becoming most credited Its method is that of personal inter 
views with an adequate “sampling” of a given section or class 
m the population, the results then being given such weight as 
statistics show that group to have in determining the general 
result The Fortune poll employs a similar plan with a much 
smaller sampling It does not pretend to state-by -state predic- 
tion as the Gallup poll does In 1940 Fortune predicted the 
popular vote of the country with less than 1 per cent of error 
and the Gallup poll predicted the election result on a state- 
by-state basis w iih an error of only 2\ per cent a feat declared 
on competent authonty to be unequaled m the field of poll 
prediction '■ 

Campaign Managers’ Predictions. The most precise pre- 
diction of a state-by-sfate result, however, was made in 1 936 by 
Mr James A Farley when he declared exactly what states 
were going to go for Roosevelt So precise was he that his 
very hesitations w ere significant At first he said that Roosevelt 
would carry all but Maine, Neiv Hampshire, and Wetrmoni, 
then, changing, he claimed Nc\\ Hampshire also for the Demo- 
crats On election night early returns favored his first predic- 
tion, then, as the Merrimac Valley cities began to be heard 
from, New Hampshire also swung over into the Democratic 
column In 1940 Mr Farley’s successor, Edward J FKnn, 
predicted the result ^Nlth an error involving the result in onl\ 
a single close state (Michigan) 

' Dr Hadley CantrU Director, Pnnccton Public Opinion Research Project 
in j\fw yori Times Nov 17, 1940, Sec IV p 6 Turthcr discussion of th"* 
Gallup poll s accuracy will be found under AuthontKS and Evaluations at the 
end of the chapter 
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Such results ought to cure the unthinking habit of laughing 
off the predictions of campaign managers, even if few of them 
arc as accurately made as those of Messrs. Flynn and Farley. 
Such predictions are, of course, often subject to discount on 
the ground that the manager cannot afford to tell all he 
know s. as Mr. Farley admits to have been the case with him in 
1932. He then claimed that Roosevelt would carry every 
state, a statement he justified later as avoiding discouragement 
to the party workers in the states he expected to lose. Exag- 
geration from similar motives is not uncommon, yet to the 
trained political observer even such exaggeration is not without 
its significance. He knows that it has at least one limit and that 
IS the limit of absurdity. No politician wants to be cvcrlast- 
ingK laughed at. So he claims all he can, short of what he 
knows to be impossible. Where he places that limit is the 
measure of his confidence based on the inside knowledge 
afforded him by his party position. So if the Republican state 
chairman claims a victory by 50,000 votes and the Democratic 
b\ 2U.000. unless the Republican is an egregious fool the 
chances are that his party will carry the state. 

E/fiUtin bets, likewise, are indicators of the campaign result. 
L\cr since the Whig and Tory days in Stuart England, the 
.\nglo-Saxon has gambled freely on the fortunes of his parties. 
The willingness to give or take the odds and the amount in 
which money was ready to be risked on a given cause have 
been taken as reliable indicators of the probable result. As to 
prc'idential elections, the publicized betting odds are said to 
ha\e been wrong only once, namely when the gamblers were 
deceived (together with the bulk of the political observers) 
b\ the surface indications of a Hughes victory in 1916. In 
Slate and liKal elections the “odds-on favorites” have been 
less consistently successful 

3V’ork of the Precinct Corntniltccmen. Where docs the 
national chairm.in obtain the material for predicting the 
result’ It is here lh.it the hierarchy of party committees comes 
into play The national chairman relics on the state chairman 
to predict the result in his state, the state chairman in turn 
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relies on his county chairmen and they in turn reJy on the 
town and city chairmen beJm\ them Ail in the end devolves 
on the precinct committeeman He is expected to canvass his 
precinct fairly early m the campaign and make up a poll book 
indicating how every voter is likely to vote so that the existing 
situation in his area can be accurately estimated This 
should be done before registration day in order that the 
precinct workers may take steps to get all probable sup 
porters of their party enrolled, and also to give time for the 
tabulation and correlation of all these local results m state 
and nation 

On the eve of the coming election « hen all possible has been 
done to improve the situation a new canvass is made The 
results of this are forwarded first to state and then to national 
headquarters, and on its basis the state and nationa] chairmen 
make their final predictions A really thorough precinct com 
mitteeman will not only record in his poll book the political 
preference of each voter but vvill take special note of the %va 
verers and determine how they may possibly be reached If a 
given voter is in any wise friendly with or under the influence 
of some dependable party man the latter u ill be set on to 
convert that voter If campaign literature will affect any 
voters a mailing list is duly forwarded to national head 
quarters with special notation made of those who require 
literature in a foreign language If there are those who are 
more to be affected by material considerations than by argu 
ments, that also is noted and an attempt is made to meet 
their views This does not nccessnrily imply bribers of a 
crass and open sort It is often possible to get election dav jobs 
for Such people either as poll clerks paid by the municipality 
or as poll watchers or doorbell pushers paid from the campaign 
fund Many a vote has been made sure by hiring its owner s 
automobile for use on election day Most of these dev ices are 
more productive of support than straight-out vote buving 
The beneficiary considers himself assisted not bought and so 

* It has been noted also that m some tides the Qumber of day laborers ern 
ployed on the streets increases phenomenally in the month before clcctioi 
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in gratitude gives more than his bare vote. More often than 
not a whole family “votes right” out of gratitude for the hiring 
of their breadwinner. 

This feeling is the more possible because the positions so sup- 
plied are in the main not sinecures. A properly organized 
precinct machine has use for a great man> \\orkers on elec- 
tion day. Its setup is something like this; Headquarters 
wilt be located in a room as near to the polling place as 
possible Here the precinct committeeman, with perhaps one 
or two subordinates, sits rcceiidng reports and giving orders. 
The reports come from the polls where, in addition to the 
part>’ watchers and challengers (whose duties ivill be elsewhere 
discussed), there is constantly a representative of the party 
\\ hose sole duty it is to take down the name of every %'Oter as 
he gives it to the polling clerk. As soon as a sheet of paper is 
filled i\ iih such names a messenger takes them to headquarters 
where they are immediately checked ofT on a poll sheet, so 
that the precinct leader is constantly informed as to just who 
has voted He has begun the da>, if the polls opened suffi- 
ciently early, by sending his “leg workers” to rope in as many 
voters as possible on their way to work. A little later he has 
sent his automobile squad to fetch his infirm and distant party 
supporters. By the middle of the day, if all goes well, he will 
have voted all whom he uas certain he would have to trans- 
port, and can concentrate thereafter on the laggards whom 
his poll sheet shows not to have voted. The “leg wxjrkers” 
start after these. .^11 afternoon they are engaged in pushing 
doorbells and urging voters to come to the polls. As the hour 
of closing approaches they join forces with the automobile 
squad. The “leg man” rings the doorbell, points to the 
waiting car, and promises the voter that he will get to the 
election place and back in five minutes. This measure is 
usually successful. Meanwhile an astute squad of workers 
patrol around the voting place as near as the election law’ 
permits {and sometimes nearer), buttonholing doubtful voters, 
giving final words of encouragement or warning to the 
waverers, and explaining over and over again to the stupid 
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and the confused ho\\ to mark their ballots Finalh ihe 
polls close and there remains nothing to do except to \\ ait for 
the result 

The above statement of precinct acti\aties will be full\ 
realized onl) in a state that is habitualK closeU contested 
Thousands of precinct workers in one sided states both 
north and south, ha\e never heard of a poll book ^Nilh them 
the pre election work js largely missing for thev can estimate 
their probable precinct inajorit> without a personal can 
vass Even the work on election dav ma^ be sketchilv 
done If the needed majontv is sure wh> pile up votes to no 
useful end’ 

State and Local Campaigns Our discussion has so far 
dealt in the main with the national campaign and its methods 
The methods used in stale and local campaigns are however 
not vitally different Secretarv Cordell Hull himself at one 
time a very competent Chairman of the Democrauc "National 
Committee has said that there is just one method of clecnng a 
Candidate, whether he is running for the Presidencv or for 
Village constable The mam differences are that asuallv m 
state and local campaigns the monetarv resources are com 
parauvely limited and that the inuiameand power of ultimate 
command often lie m less competent hands Even these dif 
ferences do not alwavs exist as when the Sinclair Epic 
movement scared California businessmen into flooding the 
campaign chest of his opponent Memam or w hen Coolidge 
made Butler national chairman a man less politically skilled 
than many of his slate subordinates 

General Principles There are certain genera! pnnciples 
which are almost equally applicable to any campaign for 
office The first is that the campaign should be timed to come 
to fever heat just before election day It is for this that the 
lull occurs following national conventions Three months of 
active campaigning of graduallv increasing mtensitv hav e been 
found to be all sufficient to produce a maximum of enthu 
siasm How well this works can be easily checked Think how 
many of your friends were thoroughly convinced on the 
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morning of the last national election that the fate of the coun- 
try, the preservation of the Constitution, the liberty of the 
individual, and all hope of human progress were at stake on 
the choice of this or that candidate for the Presidency. A 
week before or a week after they were much less strongly 
of that opinion, and a space of several months either way 
would find most of them very little interested in politics. 
The work of arousing them to the heat of action at exactly 
the right time is a regularly performed miracle of political 
effectiveness. 

Secondly: Be for somebody or something, not “agin ’em.” 
The purely negative appeal is always at a great disadvantage. 
It concentrates attention on the other side and arouses no 
enthusiasm for your owm. This may have been crucial in the 
closely contested election of 1916. The Democrats praised 
\Vilson, the Republicans attacked him, but “nobody talked 
about Hughes.” Hughes lost. It is for this reason that a 
colorful candidate is always desirable. 

Thirdly: Don’t sling mud. Politicians sometimes observe 
this rule to a degree that strikes the informed outsider with 
amazement. The writer has seen a campaign for judicial 
office where one candidate was a reputable attorney and his 
opponent had barely escaped conviction for fraud, yet the 
latter circumstance was never mentioned. Furthermore, the 
crowning moment of the former’s campaign was considered to 
be when his opponent rashly placed on his posters: “Restore 
the high standing of the courts of Blank County.” This was 
immediately taken up as an attack on the existing judges, as 
“mud-slmging” in other words, and the reaction from it 
was supposed to have been quite effective in deciding the 
election. 

This, while an extreme, is probably not an exceedingly 
exceptional situation. One does not need to say that opposite 
instances can be shown, cases in which angry politicians have 
heaped mud upon their opponents and sometimes won by it. 
But they can seldom do so tvithout provoking retaliation 
which may be fatal to their future effectiveness. Even if they 
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have no personal exposure to fear, the> can hardh sa\ the 
same for their whole part> If thej begin stirring up nasty 
messes no one can tell what may be the end of the matter 
“Then we’ll pull the curtain up the whole wat Ben, said a 
candidate in Maine to the opposition chairman s threats of 
exposure, and thereafter there was never seen a more gen- 
tlemanly elecuon 

Finally Watch out for roorbacks The roorback is a 
campaign he and is usually launched at the last minute when 
correction is impossible The term comes from perhaps the 
most elaborate example of the breed In 1844 the Whigs put 
forth alleged extracts from the fictitious Traiels oj Baron Root 
back This imaginary German nobleman stated that m passing 
through Tennessee he saw eighty slates chained together with 
iron collars about their necks bearing the name of James K, 
Polk, the Democratic presidential candidate The w hole story 
w as fabricated in order to shock the North with this imaginarv 
circumstance 

If roorbacks be considered as against the rule about mud- 
slmging It must be observed that the mam reason against mud 
slinging IS the possibility of retaliation a danger which the 
last minute roorback avoids Further it should be said that 
the roorback is most often the last resort of a desperate 
opponent The so-called Morev letter of the campaign ol 
1880 was an instance of this sort On the tery e%e of election 
the Democrats published this document alleged to ha\ e been 
written by Garfield the Republican candidate In it he was 
made to express opinions favorable to the immigration of 
Chinese laborers, which was considered a great menace on the 
Pacific coast and b\ the American labor mo\ ement generally 
Such fabrications cause both parues to warn their followers 
not to behe\. e any sudden story that may be started the dai 
before election 
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CAMPAIGN LITERATURE OF 1940 
(Where the author is not named, the material is anonymous.) 

I. THE THIRD TERM, THE NEW DEAL, AND THE 
GENERAL RECORD OF THE ROOSEVELT ADMINISTRATION 


Demoaattc 

1 “‘Lest U'i Forget," by Senator 
Hill of Alabama. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

2 Sajeguardmg Democraty With 
Roostvtll (radio adless of 
Representative Patman of 
Texas). Government Print- 
ing Office. 

3 Amertea Drajts Roomelt, by 
Senator Gufiey of Pennsyl- 
vania Government Print- 
ing Office. 

4 Is It Principle or Politics* (ra- 
dio address of Senator 
Byrnes of South Carolina). 
Government Printing Office 

5. The Third Term Bugaboo, by 
Secretary Ickes (Pamphlet). 
No publisher’s name. 


6. That Third Term Bugaboo 
(Flyer) Published by Na- 
tional Committee 

7. All m Seven Tears' (Flyer) 
Published by National Com- 
mittee. 


Republican 

1 . What New Deal Did to Meet 
Hitler Menace 1933-1940 (Re- 
print of Hearst Papers’ “Pic- 
torial Review”). 

2. Our Own Fifth Column (“Dis- 
tributed” by National Com- 
mittee) 


3. A Third Term? (National 
Committee). 


4 . These Our Rulers, by John T. 
FJynn (Reprint from Read- 
er's Digest, condensed from 
Collier's ) . 

5. Hoover's Slistakes (Compari- 
son between Hoover and 
Rooses'clt families, lypeuTit- 
ten copy of editorial in 
Wallace Afmer, Wallace, 
Idaho, no name attached 
but carries request to make 
ten copies and pass it on). 

6. All m Seven Years' (Flyer, 
“distributed” by National 
QimTOttt.ee-, identical In fot- 
mat with No 7 opposite). 

7. The Choice of a Candidate 
(New York Times editorial 
coming out for Willkie). 
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Democratic 

8 Rotogravure Supplement to 
Justice, November 1, 1940 
(Pictorial Record of the 
New Deal) Published b> 

International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union 

9 The Question aj Dictatorship 9 Think’ (Anonymous card) 
(Radio address of Federal 

Security Administrator Me 
Nutt) Mimeographed 

10 Dedication Address at the 10 j\ew Deal Pledge (Anon> 
Franklin D Roosevelt High mous card about Roosevelt 
School, by President Roose- family circulated by Willkie 
\elt Mimeographed re Clubs) 

leased over signature of 
Stephen Early, Secretary to 
the President 

11 U'ln mih Willkie (Anony. 
mous card uith anti-lhird 
term arguments on one side 
and Republican candidate s 
pictures on the other) 

12 II hat It Means to IPin Il'd/i 
Willhe by Governor James 
of Pennsylvania (Pamphlet) 
No publisher s name 

13 L S Bottleneck No 7 — The 
j\eu. Deal (Flyer ‘distnb 
uted’ by Republican Na 
tional Committee) 

It COMPARISON OF CANDIDATES AND PROGRAMS 
Democratic Republican 

1 East St Louis Address of Se-* 1 Toa Wilt Decide (PampIUet) 
cuntv Administrator Me- No publisher's name 
Nutt (Mimeographed on 
stationery of Bureau of Pub- 
licity, Democratic National 
Committee) 


Republican 

8 }Lo Third Term (Card) Pub- 
lished by state Willkie Club 
organization 
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lU. THE OPPOSITION CANDIDATE, WENDELL \MLLKIE 


Dmocraiic 

1 WillkU NomtnaUd Jor President 
by Ulihties, by Representa- 
tive Rankin of Xiississippi. 
Government Printing O^c. 


2- This Man WUlkie (Special 
section of J^ew Republic). 

3. Seven Tears of Mr. JVillkief 
(Willkie’s record as Presi- 
dent of CommonweaUh & 
Southern), “issued” by Na- 
tional Committee. 

4 Rarfio Address of Attorney 
General Jackson, October % 
1940 (^.limeographed on 
stationery of Bureau of Pub- 
licity). 

5 ''All This and fieacen Too" 
(Radio address by Secretary 
Ickes), mimeographed as 
above. 


6. The Great God Buddha Speaks 
<0 the Four IVtnds (Fiver ac- 
cusing tVillkic of inconsist- 
ency; “paid for" by county 
committees circulating it). 

7. The Dispensable Mr. Wtllku 
(Radio address by Secretary 
Ickes). 


Republuan 

1. iVendell L. IFillArir for Presi- 
dent (Card contrasting WilJ- 
kie’s background of work 
with Roosevelt’s background 
of leisure). Xo publisher’s 
name. 

2. Help Wanted! (Flyer with 
Wiilkie’s picture). No pub- 
lisher's name. 

3. The Xew Deal Versus a Free 
Press, by Senator Bridges of 
New Hampshire (Answer to 
No. 2 opposite). Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

4. Why I Want Willkie, by Don 
Herold (Small folder by 
noted humorist). No putn 
lisher’s name. 

5 nanMr«H*jr(Small 
pamphlet with concentrated 
arguments, perhaps the most 
effectu'c piece of literature 
used in the campaign). Cir- 
culated by state NS’illkie 
Qubs. 

6 What It Means to Tou 
(Folder). Publbhed by As- 
sociated WilJkie Clubs of 
America. 

7. America’s Homecoming Day! 
(Flyer). No publisher’s 
name. 

8. Wendell Willkie Speaks Out 
(Pamphlet) Publbhed by 
Robert NV. Perkins, 80 La- 
fayette Street, New York. 
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Dtmoaattc 


Republican 

9 At iMSt' A Candidate Who 
Understands Selling (Folder) 
No publisher’s name 

10 Wendell Willkie Says (Cards 
bearing brief quotations 
from VViJlkie’s speeches) No 
publisher’s name 

11 Win Wuh Willktf (Small 
pocket pamphlet of political 
and sports information 
Willkie’s picture on cover) 
“Issued” by state commit- 
tees 

12 Win With Willkie Vote Re- 
publican (Auto windshield 
sticker) 

13 George Washington Speaks for 
Willkie (Pamphlet of ex- 
tracts from Washington’s 
Farewell Address, arranged 
parallel with extracts from 
WilJkie’s speeches, by C E 
Hall of the Philadelphia 
Bar) Printed by G E 
Ferguson Co , copyright by 
H B Gay, Jr 

14 Wendell Willkie, Man of Ac- 
tion (Folder) No publisher’s 
name 

15 Wfui /j Wendell Willkie^ 
(Large folder with candi- 
date’s picture on cover) 
Published by Associated 
Willkie Clubs of America 

16 We the People, A Foundation 
Jar a Political Plalfortn for 
Recoiery, by Wendell WilJlae 
(Pamphlet) No publisher’s 
name 
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IV. THE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
Democratic Republican 

1. Henry Agafd Wallace (Re- 1- Charles L. McKary — Pro- 

print of large, full-page gresstce Statesman (Folder), 
magazine description of “Distributed" by Republi- 
the Democratic candidate; can National (Ikjmmittee. 
source not given). 

2 Acceptance Speech of Hon. Henry 
A. IFafiat*. Go\tmmcnt 
Printing Office 

V. BUSINESS, ONANCE, AND TAXATION 
Democtaltc Republican 

1. Address oj Secretary Hopkins 1- Will You Take 50i Jot Your 

to the American Retail Federa- Dollar? (Folder). Published 

Mn. Government Priming by People’s Committee to 

Office I^fend Life Insurance and 

Savings. 

2 Your Stake in the A'at'mal Debt 2- Your Vote and Your Pocketbook 

(Radio address by Repre- (Flyer) “Distributed” by 

sentath’e Smith of Illinois). National Federation of 

Government PrintingOffice. Women’s Republican Clubs. 

3. Business and Government (Ra- 
dio address by Secretary 
Jones). Mimeographed on 
stationeiy’ of Democratic 
Bureau of Publicity. 

4. Protecting Your Savings 
flyer) Published by Na- 
tional Committee. 

3 Goiernmenl Spending (Radio 
address of Chairman Eccles 
of the Federal Resen’c 
Board). 

VI. UNEMPLOYStE.NT, BELIEF, AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
Democratic Republican 

1 . Yhe People; Yes (Folder on 1 Your Vole and Your Job 
Social Security) Published (Flyer). “Distributed” by 

by National Committee of National Federation of 
Independent Voters. Women’s Republican Clubs. 
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Demoaatic 

2 UhaJ Sonal S/cvnlj Offers 
lou (F4er) National Com 
nuttec 

j The Ansuer Js Clear (Fiver 
with anti \\ illije cartoon 
on back) Emplovees for 
Roosevelt, publishers 


Republican 

2 Cue )e>uth a Chance' (Fiver) 

Distributed by National 
Committee 

3 fislihe and Labor (Flyer of 
W lUkie s Labor Day state 
ment) Distributed b\ 
National Committee 

4 iour lute and lo r Se urify 
i Fiver uniform in format 
V uh No 1 above) 

a ft tllkte s Seattle Speech 
Labor and Relief (Reprint ol 
newspaper report) 

6 John L Laiif Says (Lam 
rtvec) No publisher 8 name 


Ml DEFENSE AND FOREIGN RELATIONS 


DemocraUc 

1 The President s Address to the 
Americas October P 1940 
Mimeographed 

2 The President s Draft Procla 
malm Mimeographed 

3 The President s ^nnourcemmt 
of the Destroyer Deal Miroeo- 
graphed 

4 The President s Message on the 
Arms Embargo September 21 
1939 Government Pnntin<' 
Office 

5 The President s Message to 

Congress Jan lary 3 19^J 

Government Printing Office 

6 Radio Address of Senator Luca 
of Illinois on the Repeal of the 

Embargo Oct 12 1939 
Goi emment Printing Office 

7 An Ansiter lo Lindbergh (Ra 
dio address of Senator 
Byrnes of South Carolina) 
Government Pnntin^' Office 


Republican 

1 Our \alional Defense After 
Seten \e>e Deal Pears (Fher 
with pictures) Distnb 
uted bv National Coratnii 
tee 
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Vin. ADVICE TO 
DemocraUc 

1, Hoiv YOU Can Elect Roose- 
velt (Small pamphlet with 
program for each worker 
getting 27 votes; humorous 
illustrations). National Com- 
mittee of Independent Vot- 
ers. 


IX. T.V.A. AND THE POWER 
PROCRAJt 
Dmovattc 

1. The President’s Speech at the 
Chickamauga Dam Celebra- 
tion. Mimeographed; re- 
leased over the signature of 
Stephen Early, Secretary to 
the President. 

2 Speech of Representalite Rankin 
oj Mississippi on the T V-A 
Dam. Government Pnnting 
Office. 

3. More Power to You (Large 
flyer) Published by the Na- 
tional Committee. 

X. SIISCELLANEOl« 

Democralte 

1 Xahonal Platform, in three 
forms (Two folders and a 
pamphlet). No publisher’s 
name. 


PARTY WORKERS 

Republican 

1. *’Vttal Issues" (Small folder 
of instructions to speakers). 
Mimeographed by local 
WilUae Clubs. 


2 YOUR Job — To mp Elect 
Wendell Wiilkie (Large card 
of instructions for last five 
days of the campaign). Pub- 
lished by Nation^ Chair- 
man. 

IX. AGRICULTURE 
Republican 

] . Wendell Wtllkie and the Farm 
Program (Folder of IVillkie's 
remarks on the subject). 
"Distributed” by National 
Committee. 

2 Equality for /lgrteu(f«r« (Pam- 
phlet of McNary’s remarks 
on the subject). “Distrib- 
uted” by National Commit- 
tee. 


X. APPEALS TO WOMEN 
Republican 

1. U'fndefl WtUkte Speaks to 
Women (Pamphlet contain- 
ing address before National 
Federation of Women's Re- 
publican Clubs). “Distrib- 
uted” by Republican Na- 
tional Committee 
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Democratic 

2 The President's Acceptance 
Speech Government Pnnt- 
ing Office 

3 The President's Address on Re- 
ceiving an Honorary Degree 
from the Uniaersity oj Penn^l- 
vama Mimeographed 

4 The President's Radio Address 
in Behalf of the 1940 Mobihza- 
tion_for Human ffeeds Mime- 
ographed, released over the 
signature of Stephen Early, 
Secretary to the President 

5 Afrj Roosevelt's Address to the 
National Convention Govern- 
ment Printing Office 


Republican 

2 Tout Vote and Tour Home 
(Flyer) “Distributed” by 
National Federation of 
Women’s Republican Clubs. 


XI APPEALS TO WAR 
VETERANS 
Republican 

1 A Veteran Speaks (Large 
folder contrasting war rec- 
ords of Willkie and Roose- 
velt and the action of both 
major parties toward the 
veterans, contains reprint 
of very nasty cartoon called 

Theodore Roosevelt and Hts 
Sons” from the Chicago Trib- 
une) Willkie’s Veterans Na 
uonal Committee 

2 What Every “Buddy” Should 
Knotts (Small folder of Will- 
Lie’s v>ar record and record 
as a \ eteran) ^Vlllkle's Vet 
erans National Committee 

3 Wendell Willkie, World War 
Veteran (Same, with endorse- 
ments by leaders m veterans 
organizations) Republican 
National Committee 
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AUTHORITIES AND EVALUATIONS 

National campaigns in America were first thoroughly described 
in Bryce’s American Commonwealth (1889, 1893, 1910, 1914). Other 
early authorities are Ostrogoreki’s Democrat and the Organization oj 
Political Parties (1902), the same author’s Democra/y and the Party 
Sysum in the United States (1910), Bishop’s Our Political Drama 
(1904), Macy’s Party Organization and Machinery (1904), and Mc- 
Clure’s Ow Presidents and How It'e Make Them (1903). Two more 
recent works by the same authors are Bishop’s Presidential Nomina- 
tions and Elections (1916) and Bryce’s Modern Democracies (1921). 

Considerable is to be learned from accounts of professional ob- 
servers and from the recorded experiences of those for long engaged 
in politics Prominent among the latter arc the anonymous Behina 
the Scerus in Polities (1924), Dunn’s from Harrison to Harding (1922), 
and Farley’s Behind the Ballots (1938). Among the former are to be 
counted Stone’s Fifty Tears a Journalist (1921) and Kent’s Great Come 
of Polities (1923) and Political Bekactor (1928). Works of both tj'pes 
should be read with a good deal of caution and comparison between 
them, as there are strong temputtons in a variety of directions to 
distort the truth. Biographies of prominent political leaders some- 
times afford extensive information. Notable among these is 0101/8 
ifjrrw Alonzo Hanna (1912). A complete description of the cam- 
paign that set the pattern for all others down to the advent of radio 
IS to be found m a work by one of lu chief protagonists, Bryan’s 
First Battle, publbhed immediately after the election of 1896. 

Recent information on campaigning generally is to be extracted 
from Peel and Donnelly’s 192S Campaign (1931) and 79S2 Campaign 
(1935), Howe’s “Presidential Campaign Methods,” New York 
Tim«, Dec. 11, 1932, IV, 7 1, and from such articles as Catledgc’s 

B C’s of Political Campaigning,” New York Times Magazine, Sept. 
22. 1940, Hornaday’s “Elcciioneering on Main Street,” Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Sept. 28, 1940, and Cincinnatus’ “Running 
for Office,” New York Times Alagazme, Sept. 28, 1940. The early 
phases of the 1940 campaign arc discussed from a particular angle 
in Propaganda Analysis’ The Presidential Campaign, published Oct. 
15, 1940. 

Much of the present chapter is based on general information ob- 
tained over a fong period from newi-spapcr sources and from personal 
observation, but some particular authorities may be noted. On the 
svork of national headquarters generally see Owen’s “At the Tts-o 
Busy G.H.Q’s,” New York Times Magazine, Oct. 25, 1936. On the 
heads of the major party publicity bureaus. Smith’s “Can a Fox Lick 
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a Bulldog’” American Magaztne, April 1940 The latest authority on 
campaign biographies is Sugarman’s article by that name in the 
Saturday Renew of Literature for Not 9, 1940 Campaign handbooks 
and campaign literature may be allowed to speak for themselves 
As to slogans, see Moore’s “Slogans and Catch Phrases ’ Hobbies, 
XLV (September 1940), 15 Another useful article m the same vol- 
ume IS McDevitt’s “Songs on the March to the White House ’ 
(September 1940), 33, (October 1940), 29 Campaign buttons 
are discussed in Jdewsiteek, Sept 30, 1940, p 15, and in Tork 
Times Magazine, Oct 13, 1940, p 2 Illustrated articles about them 
alsoappear XLV (September 1940), 10 (Nov ember 1940) 

37, and in Life, IX (Oct 7, 1940), 96 The former covers a wide 
range of the past, while the latter displays the great vanetv acbie; ed 
by the two major parties in 1940 An article on campaign funds 
(“Presidential $ S $”) m Fortune for July 1940 also portravs some 
interesting samples 

Acceptance speeches are usually to be found in the campaign 
handbooks Their primary importance as above party platforms 
appears to have been first enunciated by James G Blame See 
quotation from Blame m Ford’s Cost of Our National Goiernment 
(1910), p 206 The instances of Parker’s, Smith s, and Landon s 
communications to the conventions that nominated them uil) be 
found m the regularly published Contention Proceedings 

On the “As-goes-Maine” idea see Grunmg’s “Maine a Political 
Barometer,” XXXVII (1933), Current History, 420 It is also thor 
oughly discussed in Robinson’s iVrdu/ Votes, a Columbia University 
Study published just after the 1932 election Straw votes in 1936 
are discussed m Gosnell’s ‘ How Accurate Were the Polls’” in Public 
Opinion Quarterly, I (1937), and the methods used by the American 
Institute of Public Opinion Poll arc explained by Gallup m the New 
Tork Times for May 17, 1938 A very interesting group of items, 
letters, and articles about this poll appeared in the Timsr immediately 
after the 1940 election Gallup’s final summary showing a 2 5 per 
cent general accuracy came out there on November 9, p 8 This 
was followed by Cancnl’s laudatory article on November 17, “Value 
of Opinion Polls Rewcighcd,” Sec IV, p 6 Then came a very 
searching criticism m a letter by Kingsland on the 22nd (p 22), 
pointing out that the survey of opinion made immediately before 
the election showed a falling olF in accuracy from the standard kept 
up during the campaign Gallup’s answer on the 25th (p 16) 
admits and explains this deviation staUng that a last-minute survey 
was attempted by a new method which will not be used in the future 




Chapter XII 

CAMPAIGN FINANCE AND THE USE OF 
PATRONAGE 


I. CAMPAIGN FUNDS 
A. AMOUNT 

7 . In Presidential Campaigns 

Before 1896. It has been stated with confidence that the 
election of James Buchanan to the Presidency in 1856 cost less 
than $25,000. It is further estimated that the Republicans 
spent $100,000 to elect Lincoln in 1860, that their national 
campaign expenses then increased by $25,000 for two succes- 
sive elections, and that from that point they went on to in- 
crease by leaps and bounds to $950,000 in 1876, $1,100,000 in 
1880. $1,300,000 in 1884, and $1,350,000 in 1888. The 
parallel Democratic expenditures are estimated at from a 
fiftli to a half of the Republican down to 1 876, after which they 
fluctuate widely, nearly equaling them in that year, falling to 
less than a third in 1880, exceeding them by $100,000 in 1884, 
and falling to somewhat more tlian half in 1888. These esti- 
mates, though little more than inspired guesswork, are all 
uc have on the cost of prcsidenticd campaigns prior to 1896.' 

1896-1912. Subsequent figures, based on testimony before 
a Senate Committee, show the rise of Republican expenditures 
to a p>cak of approximately $3,350,000 in the free-silver elec- 

‘ The above figures, with the exception of that for 1856, were inserted in the 
Congrisuonal Record for Apnl t8, 1910, as a quotation from a speech by Repre- 
sentative (later Governor) Sulzer of New York Sulzer stated that the estimate 
had been “carefully compiled by very competent and experienced men” and 
that “careful invcsugation” would show them to be “approximately correct.” 
The 1856 figure is from Belmont’* AMttwn Ihr Secrecy oj Party furufs (19)2). 
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tion of 1896, followed by a gradual dimmution until the> 
reached a point only shghtly above $1,000,000 in 1912* 
The Democratic expenditures meantime kept persistently 
below the Republican * and the highest radical party expendi- 
ture was that of the Socialists who in 1908 spent almost 
$ 100,000 

1916 1936. Since 1912, regular reports have been filed 
by the party national committees with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives These show a steady rise m Republican 
expenditures to $5,417,000 m 1920 A Democratic peak of 
$2,284,000 was reached m 1916 From this point their ex 
penditures fell steadily to $1,108,000 m the election of 1924 
The Republicans also fell to $4 020,000 in that year when 
the LaFoIIette Progressives carried off $236,000 of the pros- 
pective campaign funds The election of 1928 saw the Re 
publicans rise to over $6,000,000 and the Democrats to over 
$5,000,000, figures not to be surpassed until 1936, when the 
Republicans spent nearly $9,000,000 and the Democrats over 
$5,000,000 ® 

1940 These figures were in one sense not equalled in 1940 
In another sense they were surpassed This pecular situation 
was the result of the Hakh Act, which had been supposed to 
limit party expenditures to $3,000,000 Actually it was inter- 
preted by the Republicans to mean that not more than this 
roaximum amount should pass through any one committee 
As a result, various national organizations on the Republican 
side spent a total of $5,074,909 of which less than half was 
controlled by the nalionaJ chairman On the Democratic 
side the comparable expenditure was $2,995,140, of which 
nearly five-sixths was handled by the national committee * 

’ The Roosevelt Progressive* spmt aver 5665 000 in this year most of which 
Came from persons who would DormaUy have contnbuled to the Republicans 

’ ExfrpJ fyerhspf j.9 ISk? s /oar iftr which the Sigvets ace oct cehahJc The 
lieaocTats lost most of their angels by coining out for free silver in 1 896 

* In the depression election of 1932 both parties together spent onlv 
shghtly more than the Republican campaign fund of 1928 

* Thus last figure u obtained however tmly by disregarding S345 562 of 
unpaid bills owed by the DemocraUc National Cotninmee so m a sense both 
parties overran the Hatch Act Imutation The total expenditures of all political 
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Pressure groups also spend money in elections. This is com- 
monly done through contributions to party funds but they 
may on occasion spend it directly. Thus in the presidential 
election of 1928 the Anti-Saloon League reported total ex- 
penditures of $165,327 and the Association Against the Pro- 
hibition Amendment over $450,000. Eight years later the 
issue had shifted from liquor to the New Deal, and the Ameri- 
can Liberty League spent $518-123. In 1940* a similar or- 
ganization, the Committee to Uphold Constitutional Govern- 
ment, spent $377,000. ♦ 


2. Other Campaign Expenditures 
Individual campaigning for a nomination may cost tre- 
mendous sums. An unsuccessful campaign for a presidential 
nomination has cost as much as $1,770,000, and three candi- 


orgiani^aaoRS in 1140 \««re shown to b« $14,941,143 on the Republican side 
and $b 093,33^ on the Democratic, but this includes money that never got 
higher than the state organizations, which it has always been customary to 
credit 10 state and local campaigns The figures quoted are those announced 
in the report of the Senate Committee Investigating Campaign Expenditures, 
hereinafter called the Gilieiie Committee. See abo A’no Tork Ttrms, Jan. 24, 
1941, p 12 It should be tealiaed that the pcessute of the Hatch Act (particu- 
larly of its provuion bmittag individual contnbuuons) resulted in the diversion 
of an unusual amount to State and local committees. 

The nunoT pany e^pendiium tor 1940 were as follows 


Communist 

Socialist Labor 
Prohibition 
rarnwr-Laboi 
Total . 


Exfvndilurft 

$89,548 

27,516 

27,442 

17,397 

632 

$162,535 


.\ational 

Contrthiiluuil 

$89,622 

27,634 

40.613 

17,265 

632 

$175,766 


Slate 

Expenditures 

$12,047 

2,205 

2,904 

1,242 

1,309 

$19,907 


Stale 

Contnbulians 

$11,851 

2.545 

2,904 

1,333 

1,498 

$20,131 


Comnvutust expenditures vary Its voth elmion years and “oft years” than 
with the sources of supply llius they have been gradually decreasing since 
1936 with the disillusionment of their “angels,” falling from $120,000 in 1937 
(with a $27,000 deficit as against current income) to $89,500 in 1940 Who 
some of these ange.U wcee coay be. ^ashered fesro “ MM<4died MiHvots” by Benja- 
min Stolberg in the Sahnda^ Ecemng Past for February 15, 1940 

’“•In no previous campaign in our history have the non-party agencies 
been as many and as varied as in 1940, and never before have they invested so 
heavily in a campaign ” Louise Ovcracker’t “Campaign Finance in the 
Presidential Election of 1940,” Ameruan TWi/iraf Sciente Renew (1941), XXV’, 
701 at 709. The following were the principal organizations expending money 
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dates for a senatorial indorsement have spent S2, 26a, 000 
between them These are Republican instances, the last from 
the opulent state of Pennsylvania, but the figures show that 
Democrats too know how to spend money The S2 1 1,000 
which It cost to nominate Woodrow Wilson m 1912 probablv 
represented a larger proportion of the total wealth of the 
members of his party than the S450,000 spent to select Taft 
in that year did of the wealth of the Republicans \nd 
Democratic expenditures are sometimes very concentrated 
In the 1920 nomination campaign A Mitchell Palmers 
$60,000 fund looked small, but applied entirely m liiree 
states It came close to equaling the per-commonwealth e\ 
penditure of the supporters of General Wood from the huge 
fund mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph 
Even local elections may be expensive As long ago as 1 861 
Wilham Marcy Tweed (soon to become first boss of Tammanv 
Hall) spent over $100,000 m an unsuccessful attempt to be 
elected Sheriff of New York By 1917 a mayor of that Cit\ 
(John Purroy Mitchell) could spend $1,318,000 m a vain 
attempt at reelection * Yet when all is said and done the con 
elusion of the greatest living authority on campaign funds is 

independently whc«e name* indicate represttitation of a special intertit group 
Aeedles* to say many of them were mere campaign auulianes and coders for 
evasion of the titnit on expenditure* rather than true pressure groups 


Sappertmg Roosetitll 

National Committee for Agriculture S77 487 

Business Men s League for Roosevelt 59 973 

Hollywood for Roosevelt Coraininee 12 983 

Non Partisan League of Clothing Workers (NY) 12 40S 

Employees for Roosevelt (N \ 1 tl 9&2 

Democratic State Councils of Americans of Italian Origin 11 184 

Labor Joint Committee for Roosevelt and Wallace (Ohio) 10 036 

fl 'ffi r 

National Committee to Uphold OansOtufional (Soverameot S3'’'’ 381 

WiUkic War Veterans ’’8 001 

Peoples Committee to Defend Life Insurance and Savings o8 87 j 

Pro-Amenca 37 950 

National Committee of Physicians for WillLie 11 712 


' In the off year 1941 with no stale vnde officers to elect except judges of the 
Supreme and Superior courts the Pennsylvania Republican organuauon spent 
1347,370 
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that “the amount spent in a presidential election is less than 
the cost of a first-class battleship, and much less than the an- 
nual expenditure of the American people for such luxuries as 
candy, chewing gum, and cigarettes.” * 

The objection to large campaign funds is not based, therefore, 
on any idea that too much money is being spent relatively 
to the importance of the object. America could afford much 
greater expenditure if it could be thereby assured of getting 
good officeholders The point is that large expenditures may 
unduly influence the voters and give unfair advantages to 
wealthy candidates. No one wishes either to encourage or to 
connive at the virtual purchase of public office, or to make it 
the private reservation of the moneyed class. On the other 
hand, the reasonable expense of laying the candidates’ claims 
before the community must somehow be met, and there is no 
way of making that expense slight in fiercely contested elections. 

B. PURPOSES 

In all such campaigns one of the largest items of expense is 
radio broadcasting. Regularly since 1928 this has constituted 
over 10 per cent of the expenditures of each major party and 
It seems a fairly irreducible cost, showing nearly the same 
absolute amounts in the depression year 1932 as in the boom 
year 1928 In 1932 it formed about 20 per cent of the expendi- 
tures of each major party, and in state campaigns it has fre- 
quently equaled that percentage, rising at times to a point 
near]\ doublingit. In 1940 radio broadcasting constituted 15 
per cent of the Republican national committee expenditures 
and 17 6 per cent of the Democratic. - 

• Louise 0\eracl.cr’$ Meruj in Ettrlioas (Ncu YofL. MacmiUan Co., 1932). 
p 74 Cf ihe statement of Mr C B Coodspeed, Treasurer of the Republican 
National Committee in the campaign of 1940 “It cannot be that it was the 
intention of Congress to make it impossible for a political party to present their 
candidate and Jus policies to the public Otherwise they cannot sote in- 
telligently and w-e haven’t drmortacy If everything is taken off us, we will not 
have as much as Wrigley has got to piesent hu chewing gum to the country.’’ 
Gillette Committee Hearings, p 196 Mr Goodspeed was arguing in support 

of the Republican interpretation of the Hatch Act beep 441,ni;'ra 

’“As usual the largest single expenditure of both national committees was 
radio broadcasting " Louise OveracLer's C.ampaigT) Finance in the Fresi- 
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Letters and circulars form another large item in the cost of 
any widespread campaign ‘ The mere expense of sending a 
single letter b) first class postage to every voter m one of our 
largest states would be approximately S100,000, and the total 
expense of producing such a letter will easily make the cost 
double 2 Printed matter sent through the mails costs a mini 
mum of about $30 a thousand to produce and circulate 
Obviously the cost of camp aig ning for office by either of these 
methods will vary widely with the size of the constituency 
Newspaper and billboard advertising is another large ex- 
pense Comment has been made elsewhere* on the true pur- 
pose and effectiveness of this expenditure, but there can be no 
doubt as to its universality Advertising in major newspaper« 
costs several thousand dollars a page, and the local press in 
proportion to its circulation is hardly less expensive Billboard 
advertising easily runs into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars when a nation wide campaign is attempted * 

Other large items include organization work, transporta- 
tion and communication, the operation of party headquarters,® 
and the payment of party workers on election day These may 

dential Election of 1940 ArnttKon Pahtual Scunet Rtview (1941) XXXV 701 
at 706 The radio companies were compelled to wait from 1936 to 1940 for the 
pa>Tnent of S200 000 owed them by the Republican national committee 

' The Republican and Democranc nanonal committees each spent between 
7 and 8 per cent of their budgets on printing in 1940 In the Republican case 
this meant S! 84 460 in the IVniocratjc JlS8 5’7 

’This was the cxpenence of the Vare Comituttec in Pennsylvania m 1926 
Postage formed about 4| per cent of the expenditures of the major parties in 

1936 

* See Chap XI rupra 

* It does not always appear as a major item in the accounts of national 
committees but this is largeb because the expense is taken care of by state and 
local organizations The Republican National Committee m 1940 for instance 
spent directly on newspaper adverosii^ and billboards only 519 455 

‘ Items of direct exjjendiiure by the Republican National Committee in the 
1940 campaign n excess of SlOO 000 include 
Salaries S361 986 Printing $184 460 

Radio 336 488 ** Communications 131392 

'Travel 239 172 t Office expense 108 850 

* Includes special trains aviation and expenses of speakers 

** Includes telephone telegraph express and postage 
t Includes rental furnilure taxes and supplies 
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be paid for acdng as poll watchers or challengers, for trans- 
porting voters to the polls, or for reminding them to come out 
to vote. Frequendy a precinct worker is given a round sum 
and no quesrions are asked as long as he gets results. That such 
payments arc often a thin cover for bribery is obvious, and it 
is notoriously hard to check on whether they \vere made for 
rightfully compensable services or rather as pay for one or 
more votes. 


C. SOURCES .AND METHODS 

Candidates. WTience come the huge funds that are spent 
for all these purposes? Onginally all campaign e.\penses were 
paid ver^’ largely as campaign e.xpenses for town and county 
offices arc commonly paid at the present day, i.e., out of the 
pockets of the aspirants themselves. Douglas’ campaign for 
the Presidency in 1860 left him $80,000 in debt, and rice- 
presidential and even presidential candidates throughout the 
seventies and eighties were considered partly on the basis of 
what was called the “bar’l” of money that they would be 
willing to tap to pay for the campaign.’ 

OiHce-holders. Another obvious source to which recourse 
\\as made veiy’ early was the salaries of appointive and elec- 
tive government officers. According to the spoils system these 
uerc thought of as an advantage derived from the joint 
efforts of the party, so it seemed only fair that the particular 
recipients should be “tithed,” to use an ecclesiastical phrase, to 
support the general interests of the group. Down to about 
1880 this was a chief reliance in many elections. Thus the 
Republican Congressional Committee financed the campaign 
of 1878 with a fund of $106,000, nearly four-fifths of which 
came from assessments of from 1 to 3 per cent on the salaries 
of federal office-holders. The practice, though hampered by 

’ There are many reference* to the “bar’l" of \anous vice-prcsidenual candi- 
date* in ihe contemporary penodical press (notably in the -Narion), and par- 
ticular references to Tilden'*"bar’r arc to be Ibund in ihe same source. Fred E. 
lla>nes's Third Party .(fewmen/* (IiM*a Cic>, Stale Historical Society of Iowa 
1116), p 250. notes that as late as 1896 both mapr parties were still awardin? 
ihcir \ice-preadcnttal nominations to those best able to pay toward the cam- 
paign 
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Civil se^\^ce laws and restrictions on the methods of collec- 
tion, has never been wholh outlawed ‘ and it still persists, 
especially in state and local elections and m the practice of 
southern Republican bosses in assessing postmasters under 
Republican administrations 

Business The rising size of national campaign funds soon 
made both the “bar’ls” of the individual candidates and the 
saianes of the office holders onI> a minor dependence ^ More 
and more cash htis to be found for financing campaigns and 
the politicians followed the maxim later enunciated b> Boies 
Penrose they went to “those who had it In 1884 Blaine 
made the glarmg mistake of doing this personalh at the no 
tonous “Millionaires’ Dinner m Dcimonicos By 1888 the 
Republicans had ivorked out the formula of hanng the na 
tional chairman solicit tariff-protected interests for funds as 
‘ insurance on their business ’ This practice onginated b> 
Wanamaker and Quav was perfected by Mark Hanna The 
free silver menace gave him an opportunity to extend it to all 
business interests, bound up as ihev were with the existing 
system of finance B> the turn of the ccniur> a situation had 
arisen m which nearU e\er\ large corporation expected to pa\ 
tnbute to one or both parties m every state where it did 
business Shortly after this campaign contributions by cor 
porations were made illegal — but of course nothing pre 
vented their officers directors and principal stockholders 
from contributing personalh to the partv that seemed most 
likely to promote the interests of their company Such persons 
remain the chief reliance of party treasurers They can no 
longer spend the funds of their corporations, furnished m part 
by minority stockholders but their own they may advance 
m the confident hope of recewmg benefits 

^^^lat legitimate business seeks bv contributions to a partv 
promoting a given tariff or finzuicial policv crime or lilegiti 
mate business may seek bv contributions to candidates 

' See in/rs pp 4S4 -)j5 Iq 1940 out of S5'’0 3T7 contributed to the Drin 
ocranc National Committee tn amounts of $1000 or <j%er SI 00 500 or 19 5 per 
cent was received from office holders 

* In the states the\ are «iilf a major source of campaign rci eaue 





\'ALL street's new CEARQIAN BY DAVENPORT 

(From Marrell’s Hutoty ej AnurKox Grapluc Humor, Vol. II) 
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favorable to “tolerant law enforcement ” Every large city 
has the problems of prostitution, of gambling, and of liquor- 
law administration, and it is easy to look the other way, as 
Pooh Bah says, after having been ‘ insulted with a very con- 
siderable bribe ” Even Intimate business may have an 
interest in ignoring certain mumcipal ordinances Out of all 
these sources a shrewd poUtician may build up a local cam 
paign fund which will relieve him of all financial anxieties ^ 

Then there is the man who has plenty of money and would 
like to use it to procure public position In England such a one 
usually contributes generously to campaign funds and is 
eventually made a peer In this country he does the like and 
becomes an ambassador For such gentry Mr Frank R Kent 
has coined the highly descriptive title of “fat cats ” They 
do not always confine themselves to ambassadorships or to 
appointive office President Grant appointed to his Cabinet 
men who had given large sums to him personally, and many a 
seat in the Senate has been bid for with the candidate’s own 
money It is reassuring to note that candidates who have no 
merit but cash rarely win popular elections, but sad to realize 
that America has been so largely represented abroad by men 
tvhose only merit was that they had made a gift to party 
funds ® 

’ Contrast the methods used to elect Mr Frank J Lauschc as reform Mayor 
of Cleveland in 1941 The largest single conmbuUon from any individual was 
one of five hundred dollars which was received from a very close fnend of the 
Mayor j We also accepted five contitbunons of one hundred doUan each from 
indinduals However ninety five per cent of the contribuiions were amounts 
from twenty five cents to one dollar each These small contnbuuons resulted 
in large amounts without sohcltation on our part and helped us to defray 
our campaign expenses 

Amounts that would number into five figures if recorded were rejecled 
or returned due to the fact that they came from sources that we did not want 
to deal with or be obligated to in any way The ordinary man financed our 
campaign and the racketeers gamblers and dishonest persons rendered no 

•fesisvavif aid £<tterto the atrfl/lmrfiiSiiirjtsAaf 

Mr Lausebe, Nov 27 194J 

’The fat cat pracace properly began m the late 1680 s with the depend 
ence upon capitalists for campaign funds Grant s appointees did not contribute 
to such funds but gave money to the President penonally The first instance of 
an appointment which caused protest because of the appointee s relation to the 
campaign fund was that of Wanamaker appoimed Postmaster General by 
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The Major Parties Compared. In the national field the 
advantage in amount of campaign funds has nearly always 
been with the Republican Party, probably because its princi- 
ples appealed greatly to the businessmen of the country — the 
class best supplied with ready cash.' In combating this 
advantage the Democrats have recendy evolved a number 
of money-raising techniques. Most of these were perfected 
by 1936 and (except where prohibitive legislation interfered) 
were carried over into the campaign of 1940 where some of 
them were imitated by the Republicans. 

This was notably true of the Roosevelt Nominators oj 1936, 
after which was modeled the WUlkie Contributors of 1940. 
The 1936 organization, formed to induce contributions of a 
dollar apiece, actually raised $1,015,988 with an operating 
expense of $206,798, netting $809,190 to the Democratic 
campaign fund. Eighty-two per cent of the total or $833,000 
was actually made up of small contributions.* 

Another large and separate source of Democratic campaign 
funds m 1936 was grants from labor unions. Much of this did 
not go through the regular party campaign committees but 
through such organizations as Labor’s Nonpartisan League 
and the American Labor Party, which in that campaign at 

alwi having raised $100,000 in Oic campaign of 1885. The first 
diplomauc appointment of a “fal cat” was made by President Cleveland in 
1893 and caused such protest at ibe time that the appointee refused the posi- 
tion When Wilson took office in 1913, and agam when Roosevelt took office 
in 1933, a number of wealthy rontnbulort were appointed to diplomatic posts. 
The greater tendency of the Democrats to this device is doubtless due to the 
lesser appeal of their principles in extracting money from the wealthier classes 

* The advantage which the Repubbeans have in their appeal to the wealthier 
classes has become increasingly greater during the last three presidential elec- 
tions Thus where the Democrats received 25 3 per cent of the contnbutions 
to their Nadonal Committee or 8526,290 frocn bankers and brokers in 1928, 
in 1932 such contributions had fallen to 8301,100 or 24.2 per cent, in 1936 to 
$42,000 or 3 3 per cent and m 1940 to 816.000 or 3 1 per cent. Dunng the 
same period the contnbutions of manufacturen to the Republican National 
Comnuttee had risen steadily from 24.4 to 34 per cent. Iron and steel manu- 
facturers alone furnished 13 5 per cent of (his fund in 1940. 

’The Willkie Contnbufors were apparently not so successful. No separate 
account of this fund appears m the campaign reports but the total amount of 
contnbutions of Ics than $100 each received by the Republican National 
Committee was only 8391,318. 
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least were little more than Democratic auxiliaries Added all 
together these contributions come to the impressive sum of 
$770,000 ' 

Methods \vere evolved for the more efficient milking’ of 
office-holders and party leaders and even a successful scheme 
for the practical assessment of business enterprise, however 
hostile It might be to the New Deal The former object was 
achieved through the Jackson Day dinners the latter through 
the Conienlion Booh 

The Democratic Party has always been prone to honor its 
founders by dinners held on iheir birthdas^ It was at a Jeffer- 
son Dai dinner in 1 830 that Jackson and Calhoun exchanged 
their challenging toasts * and as time went on Jackson himself 
as the real founder of the modern party gradually succeeded 
to the honor formerly paid to Jefferson * This occasion was 
now seized upon for monct raising purposes All over the 
country, not only in the campaign year but annually Jackson 
Day dinners were held at a charge varying from Si 00 to S5 00 
a plate ^ This accounted for a revenue of S422 000 m the y ear 
1940 alone and was of course only a polite way of assessing 
office holders and partv leaders 

More curious still is the story of the Convention Book 
Major parlies have regularly printed their convention pro 
ceedmgs, but never before has this been made a major source 

In 1940 Labor contributions to national campaign cpmnuttees supporung 
Roosevelt totaled S136 941 Of this sum $82 841 vreni through the Democratic 
Nauonal Comm ttee constituting 15 9 per cent of its total receipts and $54 100 
through the National Comnultce of Independent Voters for Roosevelt and 
Wallace making about a fifth of its total la New York the Non Partisan 
League of Qathing Workers spent directly $12 405 and the Employees for 
Roosevelt Sll 962 A Labor Jomt Committee for Roosevelt and Wallace spent 
$10 036 in Ohio Labor s Nonparosan League was quiescent and the American 
Labor Party reported no expenditures but a National Committee for Agncul 
ture raised $77 489 to help reejeer Roosevelt 

* See supra Chap IV 

’The Republicans have honored Lincoln similarly but never to the same 
e«etit 

* In J94I the dinner in IVashington (which as usual was addressed by the 
Preadent) was $100 a plate dnners throughout New York State were SSO 
and $25 throughout the rest of the country Wash ngton news Associated 
Press March 28 1941 
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of campaign revenue. Now, after the election, appeared a 
deluxe edition of the Book oj the Democratic Conieniton oj 1936, 
autographed by the President and selling at a minimum price 
of SIOO. In some areas the minimum appears to have been 
S250, and the limit was the proverbial “blue sky,” thirteen 
purchases being recorded between $7000 and $20,000.* Sales 
were commonly made to corporations regardless of the law 
about campaign contributions, and the business organiza- 
tions of many Republican campaign contributors appear on 
this Democratic list. Many such organizations also purchased 
advertising space in the Book at regular commercial prices-* 

Some attempt was made to defend these transactions on the 
ground that the campaign contribution law did not apply to 
contributions after an election. This argument, hotvever, can- 
not serve as a justification for the sales of the 1940 Book made 
before publication which continued until they were specifi- 
cally prohibited by the Second Hatch Act. All sales of the 
Book already made were thereupon canceled and the volumes 
tvere given awa>', the only monetary rerurn from them being 
for advertising contracts already placed.* The contention 
made in 1936 may serve to open the question of deficits, one of 
the sore points in the field of campaign finance. 

Loans and Deficits. This question is interlocked with that 
of loans since deficits are commonly financed by loans from 
wealthy party members or others, which are only less com- 
monly voluntarily canceled or “not paid back.” The loan 
therefore is often only a delayed gift, and coming (as it usually 
does) after the election it does not receive nearly the same 
publicity as would a direct contribution. WTien made to a 

' These appear to be purchases of a number of volumes at one time. See 
Louise Overacker’i "Campaign Tunds in the Presidential Election of 1936,” 
AmfTuan Politud &imt Rtnnr (1937), XXXI. <73 at 480 

’ From both advcrtisin? and sales the sum of 51.234,000 >»-as received bui 
such extravaeam commissions were paid on a percentage basis that we cannot 
be sure whether the campaign fund received even half of this money. A ver> 
good authority has estimated the net lecums at “about 5250,000 ” See Louise 
Overacker’s "Campaign Finance in ihe Election of 1940,” Ammcan Polttiea! 

(19411. XXXV. 701, n 4 

•These totaled 5338,069 and netted the National (^mmiitee about 5170,000. 
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victorious party it has much the appearance of a direct pur 
chase of favors ■ So docs the direct contribution to a deficit, 
and yet this matter is entirely unregulated by existing statutes 
The most notorious instance of deficit financing is, of course, 
the part played by Sinclair and Doheny of Teapot Dome fame 
in paying off the Republican mdebtedness of 1 920 Here both 
loans and direct contributions ivere availed of and the posi- 
tion of the party treasury differed only slightly from that of a 
‘ fence” for the disposal of stolen goods The Democrats 
however, arc the most consistent debtors, never haring eom- 
pletcd a campaign without a deficit since 1 908 \t one time 
their liabilities w ere paid off by Thomas F 

of the utilities holding company, at another by John J KasXob 

of General Motors ' Their difficulties were 
mount after bad defeats such as those of 1904 and 1928 when 
It seemed that they were down so far that they might never 
nse to power again In the same way the Republicans found 
themselves in hopeless financial straits after the election of 
1936, from which the> began lo struggle upward only wh^en 
the defeat of the Court Bill reassured businessmen that 
“FDR could be licked ” 

. ^ , .K. of the W35 Convtniton Book 

‘The same was of courw R I Reynolds Tobacco Company 

‘In 1940 Mr RichardJ Reynolds of the K J 
lent $300 000 to various DemocraHC Slaw through the Democranc 

for last minute national the stricter 

Nanonal Committee would have violated maHe after the elec 

Hatch Act SlOO 000 of the total sum ^nsututed a 
non Mr Reynolds became Treasurer of the Nanonal Comnutteemjan r> 

'Deficits at the conclusion of the 

RepubLcan $915 000 By January 1 ef72 000 Of the Democrauc 

reduced to $219 000 and the Republican W ^ ,he revenue 

deficit $120 000 consisted of unpaid loans Mote Tackson Day dinners 

which brought about the R^ubUcan'^revenue was almost 

and late sales of the 7936 Cement,^ B^k ^‘“^'P'^^'^'^eentrated m the one 

entirely from contributions nearly 1 1940 both deficits 

year 1939 Dunng the DemJLuc enurelv In that 

were wiped out thTaepublicans S639 000 Of the 

penod the Democrats raised S 412 (W aiul P . device which 

Democrauc amount $336 000 was from Jacl^n Day 

produced $96 000 more m deUyed 5=^” campaign with deficiu the 

The two nauonal committees closei^c «« ^ had 

Republican totaling $345 000 and the Democrauc S42i 
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Radical Party Sources. Socialist Party campaigns are 
financed by party dues whose payment is attested by a 
monthly stamp on the membership card, and by admission 
charges to party rallies. Other radical parties have been 
knovsn to receive support from labor union contributions, a 
source which has proved so valuable to the Democrats. 

II. THE LEGAL REGULATION OF CAMPAIGN 
FINANCE 

A. AS TO SOURCE 

Office-holders. .\s indicated above, one of the earliest 
sources of campaign funds was the assessments levied on the 
salaries of go%’ernment employees. As long as the spoils system 
went unquestioned this was not often thought of as a general 
abuse, although its oppressive character when applied to 
manual laborers was occasionally recognized. By 1867, this 
brought federal legislation against assessing workers in the 
navy yards, and full recognition of the desirability of non- 
partisan civil service naturally caused its extension to the 
whole field. 

The present federal prohibition, while broad, is not thor- 
ough. That is to say, while it prohibits the solicitation of 
funds from all civil service employees by federal officers or on 
federal premises, it docs not touch such solicitation by or- 
dinary campaign workers in the employee’s home. The Hatch 
Act of 1940 extends this regulation to solicitation by and of 
state or local officials paid in part from or handling federal 
funds, and that of 1939 absolutely forbids solicitation of 
\V.P.A. ivorkers by anyone. About a third of the states forbid 
solicitation of their own cmplo>’ees or those of municipalities 
under them, but in only about a third again of this number is 
the prohibition cfTectivcly more extensive than the federal. 

been completfly extinfuished by the end of the year while the latter had been 
reduced by the last of February, 1941, to a net of 1314,000 Various Democratic 
State committees were, however, idll saddled with $300,000 of debts, much of 
which was properly attributable to the national campaign. See supra, p 4S3. 
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As a result, salary assessments are still a considerable re^liance 
m the field of campaign finance, especially m state and local 

*^°&rporations. Corporate contributions were forbidden by 
federal law after 1907 This prohibition has been imitated m 
thirty-four states, while tivo have imposed it on insurance 
companies alone As above noted, this law, while effective, 

IS not of the greatest importance since individual contributors 
are often deeply interested in corporations ’ 

B. AS TO AMOUNT 

7 . 0 / Contributions 

state Experience. Pnor to the Hatch Act of 1940 there 
were no limitations in the federal law on the amount of any 
one contribution* or on the total amount to be used in cam- 
paigning for the Presidency Lirmtations on the former had 
Ln tried in a tew states and had generally resulted in eva- 
sion For this reason it was not incorporated in the federal 
codification of election laws in 1925 

National Experience. Disregarding this experience, Con- 
gress by the Second Hatck Act imposed a liimtation ^ 
on any one contribution and coupled with it an over- 
limit on campaign funds of S3.000.000 to any one political 
committee” Both limitations were evaded ^ 

dividing the contributions to one party s cause 
number of campaign committees, by extensive r 
funds and obligations from one committee to another, and y 
large expenditures of money by individuals for S 

supplies Ld services such as literature and advertising, most 

. .a pouiici lh,.c ^ L” “sScis » 

caip^sv .1 .540 Sec G.t.mr 

omnibunoa. b, tedcrl sovemmin. c„„ 

tractors ^ .iirtOOO to the Democratic campaign fund 

•JohnJ Raskob contnboted T«hn D Rockefeller, Jr each 

,n ms lid W.n..m R.bdolph Hem. “ “““ 

contributed $50,000 to the Republicans m l.»-3 
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such individuals failing to report their expenditures.” The 
former limitation was evaded by splitting contributions so 
that they nominally came from a number of individuals. 
How far this went it is impossible to say, as it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to prove which of the ostensible donors to a 
campaign fund were really “dummy contributors.” It may 
be suggested, however, that when one industrial family con- 
tributes $203,780 and another $164,500 (both properly divided 
within the $5000 limit) a certain amount of cynicism is per- 
missible as to the actual separateness of the gifts.* 

2 Of Expenditures 

National Limitations. The codification of 1925 permits 
candidates for Congress to spend the amount specified by their 
own state statute provided it docs not exceed $10,000 in the 
case of Senators and $2500 in that of Representatives, or the 

' The division of contributions between comnuiiees has already been dis- 
cussed tupra at p. 441 and an instance of the transfer of obligadons betweee 
Democratic campaifn committees has been pven at p. 453, n, 2. As to the 
transfer of funds it tni$h( be noted that the Michigan Republican Finance 
Committee mniferTed ti v>tal of $21,000 to the eomnattees of five other states, 
(hat the Tennessee Repubbean Central Committee traatferred $10,000 to the 
Central Committee of South Dakota, and that transfers ranging from $8000 
to SUXiO were made by four other Republican commitleet The M^ne Re- 
publican Finance Committee (in addition to transfers aggregating $4650) made 
a direct concnbuuon of $7650 to the Indiana Republican State Committee. 
"Of this amount, $4000 was comnbuied at the request of the Republican 
National Committee In return for this $4000 contribution to the Indiana 
Committee, the Maine Repubbean finance comnullec requested cancellauon 
of two notes of $2000 each representing money owed by the Maine committee 
to the Republican National Commince" Gillette Committee Report, p. 12. 
The same report indicates (p. 15) that advcrtiring agencies rendered campaign 
senices wiihout charge lo their own partisans and that many indiiiduals and 
organiralions paid for the pubbeatum of campaign bletature without teporuog 
their expenditures to any gmemmeni agency. 

• The pfis referred to «ere those of the Du Pont and Pew families to Repub- 
lican campaign funds m 1940 J N Pew, Jr., also loaned the Pcnnsyliania 
Republican Committee $70,500 Another device which was an undoubted 
evasion inioKed gifu by a single individual to a number of commiiiecs. Thus 
Mr Lammonc du Pont and Sir Ldgar Nlonsanto Queeny managed to give 
the Republican Party over $40,000 apiece in 1940 by a process of careful divi- 
sion. Mr, Dll Font’s donees included the party National and Senatorial com* 
miilecs and other Republican organizations in eleven states Mr. Queen) 's, 
besides the National, Senatorial, and Congreeiional committees, included the 
centra! committees of seven states and a mm of $5625 paid directly to adver- 
tising counsel 
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amount of three cents multiplied by the actual number of 
voters for the office at the last election The permission to 
spend up to the greater one of these sums is further condi- 
tioned by an absolute maximum of $25,000 for the upper, and 
S5000 for the lower. House 

National Deductions These figures are reckoned uith 
remarkable deductions The candidate’s personal expenses, 
including those for traveling and subsistence, are not included 
Neither are the costs of stationery, postage, distribution of circu- 
lars, norfees, assessments, or charges required b\ the state as a 
condition of running for office Lastly, the regulation is limited 
to elections and does not appl> to expenditures in primaries 

C PRIMARY REGULATIONS 

The Act of 1911 regulating campaign funds included 
primaries, 6ut m the Newberr> Case m 1921 ' this was held 
unconstitutional as applied to the Senate Four judges out 
of nine on the Supreme Court held primary regulation v oid 
generally on the ground that since Congress had power only 
to regulate “elections’ primaries were beyond its scope of 
authority Four held that primaries might propcrl) be con- 
sidered as part of the election, and the ninth judge who cast 
the deciding vote went on the special ground that as senators 
had become popularly elected smee the law of 1 9 1 1 w as passed 
It could not be applied to their selection 

Congress willingly accepted this as a determination against 
all primary regulation (which it plainly was not) and omitted 
primaries from the 1925 codification This left the regulation 
of primary expenditures entirely a matter of state law which 
both as to primaries and elections constitutes a labvrmth of be- 
wildering complexities Little purpose would be served b\ an 
effort to folkiw the thread of Iinutauon of the amount of ex- 
penditures through this maze, as such limitation m any form 
»s exceedingly ineffective The problem of holding the candi 
date responsible for excessive expenditures in the absence of 
actual knowledge has not been solved, with the result that 

'Novberry v Unilffd Slaie5, 256 U S 232 (1921) 
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he has onlv to remain oblittous of \s-hat is being done in his 
behalf to escape scatheless.* 

The omission of primaries from the federal law Jed to the 
amazing exclusions of Smith of Illinois and \^are of PennS)'!- 
vania b> the Senate for excessive primarv- e.vpenditure. Its 
action even wTnt to the extremjw of refusing to receive the 
former even under a governor "s appointmenL Since then the 
Senate has seemed to recoil from its own extremes, but the 
precedents arc there for future use. serving to illustrate mean- 
time the immutable fact that abuses to which remedy within 
the lavs IS denied will find one by breaking through the law or 
going outside it. 

D. .4S TO PURPOSES 

Bribery and Treating. Purposes of expenditures are dealt 
with either by prescribing a list of what may be done or by the 
opposite procedure of a list of prohibitions. Here the federal 
law leans heavU>’ on the states, itself merely forbidding the 
gi\nng of money or emplov-ment to influence a vote.* Such 
actions are likewise universally forbidden by state law, which 
is also unanimous in prohibiting election bets and treating 
voters to imoxicanng liquor. Food and tobacco are not so 
commonly prohibited, and occasional prohibitions appear 
against paving naturalization fees and poll taxes for prospec- 
tive voters 

Transportation and Flection Workers. Carriage of voters 
to the polls IS somewhat of a vexed question. It is generally 
reckoned a legitimate expense, but a strong minoritv’ amount- 
ing to a quarter of the states has either forbidden it or 
limned it to the transportation of the ill and infirm. Nearly all 
of this group are west of the Mississippi, which bespeaks a 
regional viewpoint in this matter — a conclusion confirmed 
bv the fact that the lew states forbidding pav for election day 
workers arc to be found m the same section. 

' This ierrra ihf fffret of ihc Indin; dcctsjon on the poinl m the ease d 
.''lateevrel LaFoUette » Kohler. 2iO \\,t 513 J19.VD. 

’ The Ibtch Act of 19J9 exiemb Ihu to include h-uL relief 
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E THE REQUIREMENT OF REPORTS 

Of What and from Whom. State statutes usually include 
u rrvnrips in their requirements of reporting 
elections with pnmaries minority which docs 

campaign expenditures, ^ elections 

not include both excludes not P™"* 

A slightly larger minorny i^Ming tn y 

require reports from candidates omy 

ZE— “ 

rrrr.r.='n2ZZE;.= 

with the Clerk of the House or ec^ j^filmg with the former 
case of candidates for each body, Presidency 

ofBcial by committees campaigning to a,e pro- 

Publicity and Enforcement Thercjs no 
vision for publicity, the remits _em^^ adequate prosi- 

records and open to inspecti csoecial duty of any 

Sion for enforcement tn that it is These statements 

officer to see that the law ts ^ald we have 

also hold good m general a (^ms,nck of Michigan 

the astounding instance of G , saying that a 

who in 1932-1933 dd.beta'ely de^a law^s^y ^5^^ 

candidate failing to report s o Q,mstock broke through 

sworn into office PZ „,ffiourrnyone's attempt- 

each of these barriers ,t .s perhaps significant 

mg to support them agains , election 

that he was decisively defeat records’ a meas- 

Newspaper enterprise give ^^,5 

ure of publicity in proporti „portion As a result, 

as an enforcement agency i - -[most universal reporting 

United States Senate contest n = natives not quite 

of expenditures,' with the House -f Rj;'”" ^ Ae 

so regular In Maine a survev showed 

1 7 nut ot 107 candidates for Senate 

. One nicntl, alter the IW else""” ’ 
sea« had failed co report 
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count)’ committees reporting, while town committees re- 
ported for only one twenty-fifth of the towms in the state.* 

F. DEFECTS IN THE S^TEM 

The combined effect of the state and federal laws is a very 
impressi%*e paper regulation, but in practice they are far from 
thorough. Statutes teem with exceptions from the e.xpendi- 
tures to be repotted, election-day expenditures are inade- 
quatel\ regulated, and the greatest defect of all is the failure 
to hold the candidate responsible for all spending for the 
promotion of his candidaev. In the English system of regulat- 
ing campaign funds each candidate for Parliament is required 
to has-e an agent and all expenditures must be made by him. 
.Even pressure groups are prohibited from spending money 
directly to support a particular candidate. 

Suggested Improvements. This system cannot perhaps 
be imported to .America where the conditions are very- dif- 
ferent. but it s%ould seem that something of the same exclusK’e 
responsibility might be vested here in campaign comnuttees. 
The English restrictions are enforced by the courts in election 
contests by ruthlessly unseating the \nctor for any violation 
knonn or unknoun to him. The vesting of like authority 
in our courts os’ct all election contests \\ ould take from legis- 
latiN'c bodies an authority which they notoriously abuse and 
give the defeated candidates a real chance to sec that the law 
is enforced. There is no reason to think that they would fail 
in this here any more than they do in England. 

G. THE FRESENT SITUATION 

Beyond the defects of the system there is the principle of 
the svstem itself. Money must be found by the candidate 
or others in his behalf and this fact, it is said, gives an unfair 
advantage to wealth. How tar this is true is difficult to say, 
main!) because primary expenditures (where personal uealth 

' See Onrn Chalmrr Iloonell. Cast af Ptimentt arj Slntiom ii Mains (BruM- 
>»ick, \Ie , Bowdoin CoBreo. 19261 It ihoulij b<r tu?i!«tpd, ho>,'CNer. that 
tahrrras all rountv rammiltm doubtlns «pmf funds, not all iomti ronuniitm 
did nor It It probable that rvrr) town had a comrni(it.e 
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counts most) are not reported to any one authority or accord 
ing to any one standard In discussing the primaries eJse 
i\here’ we have admitted this advantage of wealth as existing 
and endeavored to show its comparative unimportance 
For general elections there are the reports made to the Clerk 
of the House and Secretary of the Senate Figures already 
taken from these show the rising course of presidential funds 
and we may now take certam others to show the current cost 
of Senate candidacies 


TABLE 52 REPORTS FILED BV WINNING SENATE CANDI 
DATES FROM TEN NORTHEASTERN STATES 1940 


Statt ' 

Namr 

Pa 

Rt ed 

6pt 

Alaine i 

Ralph O Brewster 

Rep 

87 OSO 

S8 lost 

« » 

1 Warreo D Ausi n* 

Rep 

1750 

596 1 

UUiuul 1 

\ George D Aiken 

Rep 

412 1 

412 

Mauachiuetts 

David 1 IValsh* , 

Deni 1 

’4 235 

’3 748 

Rhode Island 

Peter S Gerry* 

Dem 

Nothing 

1 9 093t 

Connecticut | 

Francis T Maloney* 

Dem 

14 809 

14 452t 

New York 

[ames M Mead’ 

Dem 

30 3S0 

30 104 

New Jersey ' 

\V Warren Barbour* 

Rep 

IS 433 

15 519 

Pennsylvania i 

Joseph Guffey * 

, Dem 

' 5 393 

6 j93 

Maryland 

George L RadclHc* 

1 Dem 

1 085 

5 281 

Delaware 

James M Tunnellf 

1 Dem 

Noth ng 

3 550 


* Incumbent 

t Defeated the incumbent 
I Spent more than leadmg opponent 


This list includes all Senators elected m 1940 east of the 
Alleghenies and north of the Potomac the region svhich is 
doubtless by far the most wealthy in the whole country In 
' lew of all the facts it does not show any alarming scale of 
expenditure or degree of success on the part of candidates 
spending the most money Senators Guffey Radchffe and 
Tunncll were far outspent bv their Republican opponents to 
no effect as was Senator Mead to some extent by his opponent 
Representatn e Barton The latter s expenditures of S36 667 
set a record for the whole country The excesses in the table 

Chap I\ a 
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above the 525,000 maximum permitted by la\v are explained 
by the fact that the New York candidates reported all expendi- 
tures, including those excepted from the legal limitations. A 
total of 51,130,401 was spent by all candidates throughout the. 
nation Four Senators facing no serious opposition (three of 
them southern and one western) report that they made no 
expenditures whatever. 

But if not alarming, the situadon is still not one to be con- 
sidered as particularly commendable by the believer in real 
cqualiianan democracy- We cannot imagine that any ap- 
proval for such a system would be felt by Jefferson or Jackson 
or Lincoln. They certainly would have wished to find some 
way in which candidates might be nominated and elected 
without dependence on the wealthy. 

H. STATE ASSISTANCE TO CANDIDATES 

Great difficulties, howe\'er. he in the way of working out any 
such plan. For nominations no idea has been suggested except 
that of returning to the convention system, a recurrence which 
we have shown in another place ' to be highly undesirable. 
For the election, certain suggestions have been made of state 
subvention of campaign funds, and certain actual practices 
of state-supplied serMces appear both here and abroad. 

Subsidy Proposals. In his annual message for 1907 Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt proposed that a limitation of na- 
tional campaign funds be supplemented by federal appropria- 
tion to pa\ “the proper and legitimate expenses of each of our 
great national parties, an appropriation ample enough to meet 
the necessity for thorough organization and machinery.” 
Nothing came of this proposal, but in 1910 the state of Colo- 
rado passed an act appropriating to each political party 
twenty -five cents for each vote cast for us candidate for gover- 
nor at the last election, one-half of which was to be passed on 
to its county organizations in proportion to their several shares 
in such votes. This was prompth held unconstitutional by the 
state Supreme Court and should hardly be mourned as It 

• Qiap. IX. tjfva 
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would have helped to entrench the dominance of the cMSting- 
major party organizations, a thing which existing conditions 
already tend too much to encoun^e 

Foreign Practices. Of services supplied by the state we 
have both foreign and domestic examples Republican 
France permitted candidates the free mailing of one circular, 
and England and Japan extend like freedom to the sending 
of one letter first class Fascist Italy {before elections were 
finally abolished there) allowed the voter free railroad fare to 
his own precinct from wherever m the country he might be 
Republican France also set up official bulletin boards in each 
precinct, on w hich each candidate w as allotted an equal space, 
and forbade all other advertising 

Bryan’s “National Bulletin.” None of these devices has 
been adapted or even suggested here, but the principle of the 
last French provision has received some application Whlliam 
Jennings Bryan proposed a “national bulletin,” a newspaper 
published by the federal government, the space being equall) 
divided between the two major parties This again faces the 
objection that it would entrench their dominance, and it is 
notable that when he placed it before the Democratic conven- 
tion of 1920 for incorporation in the party platform it was 
defeated without a roll call 

The Oregon Publicity Pamphlet. In Oregon, on the 
other hand, a proposal of this nature is in actual operation 
Significantly, it is an aid to candidates as well as parties and 
does not discriminate against small parties or independents 
The state publishes and circulates a publicity pamphlet to 
every registered voter By pa>mg its share of the cost of print- 
ing, each party may have up to twenty -four, and each candi- 
date up to four, pages It is said that this publication is not 
always read by the voters and that much of the material is 
ineffcctwe, owing largely to the utter lack of knowledge of 
most candidates as to what is effecUve propaganda But the 
state does not w arrant results, it only offers a chance to reach 
the voters that might not otherwise be available to the poorer 
candidates It 's also said that the pamphlet works indirectly 
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through the reprinting of its material in the newspapers. 
All in all it would seem a valuable service. Further study 
along the line it opens should be encouraged with a view to 
lessening the importance of mone>', and perhaps all public 
auditoriums (including those in schoolhouses) should be made 
available at small expense to the meetings of all bona fide 
candidates.* 

Ill PATRON'.AGE .AND CIVIL SERVICE 

One of the greatest sources of part>’ cohesion has been the 
use of governmental office as a reward for party services. It is 
of course inevitable that policy-determining positions should 
be filled by supporters of the party in posver, since it is through 
the determination of policy that the popular \sill is put into 
effect. Appointments to such offices accordingly are not to be 
classed as patronage, but all appointments to positions not of 
a polic>-deternuning t>pe for purposes of part>' reward are 
properly so designated. 

The Origin of Patronage. Patronage goes back to the 
earliest appearance of genuine political parties in England. 
NS'hen the Whigs and Tories first became separate entities in 
the reign of Charles II, that monarch (or his ministers for him) 
soon discovered that one of the best wa>‘s to ensure the support 
of a member of Parliament uas to bind him to the government 
by the ties of office. At first these usually took the form of a 
government position held by the member himself, but as 
time %\cnt on the more modern dcv-ice of appointing henchmen 
uho could be depended on to carr>’ elections became the 
prevailing method. 

Under this plan the offices subject to royal appointment in 

' An mtertstin? prDpo5al has just bern made jn Great Britain invol'in? state 
Subsidy ssiihout any preference of the major parties In an anonymous article 
on “The House of Commons" in TAr firenneitr for January 24, I94i, appears the 
folloM-tn^ 

“The lo^iraJ course vould be for the Sute to pay all neerMary expenses, 
and for the law to prohibit the candidate from spending a penny of hi* own. 
This would, of course, retjuite a ti^hteninit up of the protision aeainsl treat 
candidacies. But this could be achieved by ret^uirmg esery candidate to be 
nominated by a tenth of the sotcri ’* 
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the American colonies were parceled out to the supporters 
of each current ministry, greatly to the disgust of the colonists 
and also greatly to the embarrassment of the royal governors 
Again and again they urged upon the ministry the policy of 
placing colonial appointments m their hands with a view to 
budding up the Tory Party m America, but the exigencies of 
English internal politics always prevented Governor Din- 
widdie of Virgima claimed that he could have checked the 
revolutionary agitation in his colony if only he had been 
given the appointing power 

Patronage under the Early Republic During the Revo 
lution all appomtments were, of course, given to staunch 
patriots and (as in all such times of internal stress) much more 
attention was paid to the sufficiency of the aspirant s revolu- 
tionary zeal than to his abiht> to carry on the duties of the 
office It was Washingtons experience vv^th the mefficiencv 
of these public servants, as well as his own complete devotion 
to the general welfare, that motivated his high standards of 
appointment dunng his Presidency 

It IS necessary to note with exactness m what the difference 
consists between the methods of appointment used by the carl> 
Presidents and those which have characterized succeeding 
regimes It is not to be supposed either that the methods used 
before 1829 were idyllic or that positions were conferred with 
out regard to political opinions W ashington and John \dams 
appointed mainly Federalists, Jefferson and his successors 
mainly Republicans As is necessanly the case in a govern- 
ment controlled by a lunited upper class and without any 
system for the 'election of its emplovees, the appointments 
went to those who had eminent friends to vouch for them 
The outstanding differences between this svstem and that 
which was 'oon to follow were first that appointments were 
held at the President’s pleasure and second that removals 
were rarely made except for cause ' 

‘ It was vvrith relation to thi^ practice of rttaiiun? the appointees of previous 
^rtadents that Jefferson exclaimed in esasperaaon Few ie and none resign 
Such unwiHui^tiess to dear the way tat their successors was unavailing to Che 
oKce holders of Jackson s omc 
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Such an arrangement was only sustainable as long as politics 
^v•as a gentleman’s game — an avocation and not a profession, 
a competition for honors or distinction rather than for money 
or power. All through the first thirty years of the last century 
the old politics was breaking before the new until the whole 
structure came down with a crash in 1829. 

The new politics of patronage known as the spoils first 
appeared in New York State. Here, at first under the leader- 
ship of Burr and De Witt Clinton and later under that of 
Marcy and Van Buren, a system was gradually worked out 
whereby the victorious party regularly turned its opponents 
out of office and filled the vacancies so created with supporters 
of its own. “To the victors belong the spoils!” said Marcy 
to the scandalized United States Senate. 

The Tenure of Office Act. The infection soon spread to 
the national government, though only gradually and by de- 
grees. The first step was for Crauford (who, it is interesting to 
note, was being backed by Van Buren for the presidential 
succession) to obtain the enactment of a law limiting the term 
of many appointive officials to four years, thereby placing 
their offices at the disposal of each successive President. This 
authority was not at once abused, largely because Monroe 
and John Quincy Adams were both gentlemen of the old 
school, but its creation was opposed by both Jefferson and 
Madison, the former of whom accurately predicted the results 
that followed. When Jackson acceded to the Presidency he 
found this weapon ready shaped to his hand, and he soon 
supplemented it by the practice of unlimited and undiscrim- 
inating removal. 

Jackson’s Patronage Theory. It is not to be supposed that 
Jackson’s policy was entirely without theoretical justification 
and it is interesting to see svhat that justification was. In his 
first annual message in December 1829, he said: 

“There are, perhaps, few men who can for any great length of 
time enjoy office and pmver without being more or less under the 
influence of feelings unfav'orabic to the faithful discharge of their 
public duties . . Office is considered as a species of properly, and 
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government rather as a means of promoting individual interests 
than as an instrument created solely for the service of the people 
The duties of all public offices admit of being made so plain 
and simple that men of intelligence may readily qualify themselves 
for their performance I submit therefore to your considera 
non whether efficiency would not be promoted b\ a general 
extension of the law which limits appointments to four years 

No one man has any more intnns c right to official station 
than another Offices were not established to give support to panic 
ular men at the public expense No individual wrong vs therefore 
done by removal It is the people alone who have a right 
to complain when a bad officer is substituted for a good one 
The proposed limitation would destroy the idea of property now so 
generally connected with official station and would by promot 
mg that rotation which constitutes a leading pnticiple m the re 
publican creed give healthful action to the system 

The rotation in office which Jackson inaugurated did 
indeed become a leading principle of the American system 
of government soon becoming a dizzy whirl which bade fair 
to turn the whole country into a vast scramble for power and 
place Beginning with a change of officers every time there 
was a change of party control it shortly developed into a change 
tvich every new President and then to a change whenever 
there was a shift in political influence By the seventies the 
point had been reached of removing an officer whenever 
his sponsor happened to have less influence than some other 
politician who was demanding offices for his henchmen 

Early Civil Service Regulations From the first there had 
been protests against the spoils system and m the 1850 s some 
tentative action was taken against it An act of 1853 required 
clerkships in the government departments to be filled by 
examination and one of 1856 provided for the recruitment of 
the consular service on the same basis This act was repealed 
•n the next year and the other was generally so administered 
as to constitute a farce of the broadest description The 
examinations were noncompetitive were generally oral and 
often consisted of such questions as What did you have for 
breakfast’ and Who recommended you for this appoint 
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mem?'’ A better practice was followed at intervals in the 
Treasur>- Department,' but e%-cn there these were only an 
interlude and by the ’seventies Ute department was being 
operated by t>-pical spoilsmen. 

.•\fter the Cital War, ci\-il service reform was one of the first 
issues to come to the fore. Although detested by the poli- 
ticians. who were no\\ thoroughly wedded to the spoils s>-stem, 
It was backed b\’ a popular demand that w ould not down, and 
on the recommendation of President Grant Congress au- 
thorized the creation of the first Civil Service Commission. 
Rules prepared bv this group were put into force April 16, 
1872, governing admission to positions in the departments at 
Washington and to federal offices in New York Cirj’. The 
suspicion that this was a mere election dodge seems well war- 
ranted. as it came in a campaign year and Grant persistently 
waived the rules requiring examination whenever they stood 
in the tvay of his own vrishes. Congress too was hostile, and 
the whole sv-stem ceased to function when in 1874 the House 
defeated an appropriation to support it. 

The next step came under Hayes with the imposition of 
civil service examinations as a means of gaining positions in the 
Interior Department * and the New York Postofficc and Cus- 
tomhouse. But the whole sj'Stem rested on c-xecuiivc fiat, and 
the pDiver that gave was rather likely to lake away once a 
President gained office not possessed of Hayes’ scruples. 

The Assassination of Garfield. Before this could happen 
Congress was shocked out of its complacent acceptance of the 
spoils sN'stem. On July 2, 1881, President Garfield was shot by 
Charles J. Guitcau, “a pcrsisient office-seeker,” whose weak 
mind had apparently been inflamed by his own ill success and 
by newspaper attacks on the President for “double-dealing 
in the matter of the New York appointments. . . . Garfield 
was unquestionably a victim of the spoils s>-stem, whose rules 
he had refused to observe. . - . Said the New "^'ork ErfrJn» 

' L’ndtr ihe icerttan-ship* of llowcll Cobb, 1B57-60, a Dctnocraf, and of 
Salmon P O^air, 1861-64, a Rrpublaran 

’ By ordfr of ihe ih«n Secretary, Cart Sebun 
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Telegraph ‘The assassination of Mr Garfield is [a] nat 
ural outcome of debased machine politics ‘ * 

The Pendleton Act and Its Early Admmistration The 
result of Garfield’s assassination was the Pendleton Act of 1883, 
which set up a bipartisan commission to administer ci\ il serv 
ice rules therein made applicable to the W^ashmgton depart 
ments and to all postoffices and customhouses containing fift\ 
or more employees * It authorized the further extension of 
the rules by executive order ‘ President Arthur, who was in 
office ivhen the law was passed, had been a manipulator of 
local party patronage, but throughout his term he displayed 
considerable sympathy with the new law, by approving its 
provisions, appointing efficient commissioners, and giving 
them consistent support President Cleveland, a firm friend 
of the merit system, took office under peculiar difficulties 
The appetite of his party for spoils, after the exclusion of a 
quarter of a century, was insatiable he withstood it bravelv 
in many instances, and he maintained the law within its 
limited field of operation at that time, but outside the classi- 
fied service there was a pretty clear sweep of the offices and 
the system of removal on secret charges of offensive partisan- 
ship furnished a means of evasion of civil service reform prin- 
ciples which cast a certain discredit upon the merit system 
President Harrison entered office under the sirongcst plcdg'- 
of his party and himself, both to extend the system and apph 
Its principles in all executive appointments, he was however, 
much more subject to political influence than his predecessor, 
mid the clean sweep ivas again repeated He made extensions 
of the classified service it is true, but the most important one 
(the free delivery offices) was only effected at the last moment, 
tifter he had been defeated for reelection President Cleveland 
m his second term did more for the competitive system than 

'Tljffodore Clarke Smith i Lije and Ijttert of Jomes Abram Garfield (Sew Havtn 

Yale University Press 1925) II 1184 1185 

’The rules called for fUlinv positioiis fixim the highest three on the list of 
those svho qualified by passing the examination This is still the case where a 
more rigid requirement has not been specifically imposed The number of 
Poauons onginally classified totaled 14,000 
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had ever been accomplished up to that time, particularly 
in the extensive additions to the service made by him in his 
so-called blanket order,* which became subject to bitter criti- 
cism when the Republicans again came into potver.” ^ 

The ultimate result of this criticism was the order of 
May 29, 1899, whereby President McKinley removed about 
10,000 places from the classified list. This change, together 
with very la-v enforcement of the law, made a bad record for 
the McKinley Administration tn spite of presidential orders 
preventing removal on secret charges and extending classifi- 
cation 10 the Philippine civil service. This last, along with 
certain other additions, prevented any absolute decrease in 
the number of positions in the classified group. 

The Civil Service under Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. 
The succeeding administration presents no such merely 
negative report. “Mr. Roosevelt was more consistent and 
energetic than any other President in advancing the reform,” 
sa>s \Villiam Dudley Foulkc in his able summary of civil 
seix’ice history down to 1919.* Although more than twenty 
>ears have elapsed this statement still stands good. 

Roo«eveh had, of course, the advantage of succeeding an- 
other Republican, so that he was subjected to no great spoils 
pressure. Also he had served as Civil Service Commissioner 
under Harrison and Cleveland, and so approached the 
problem with a strong predilection on the merit side. 

But in any case his achievements were remarkable. He 
went through two presidential campaigns — the one for his 
own election, the other for the choice of a successor — without 
a substantiated charge of abuse of his powers of appointment. 
Where the McKinley Administration had ignored violation 
of the civil service regulations, adequate enforcement measures 

' Bn ihij oTiier of May 6, 1896, ci\il senice classification was extended to 
WMWf M .Will 

’.Lxcerpt from a paper on "The Advance of the Competitive System” By 
William Diidle> Foulke, read before the National Civil Service Reform League 
at III annual meeung on Dee 10, 1905 fVwr-<fi»«s, Aolionaf Cini Snivt /?»/<»"» 
pp 32-33 

’ William Dudley Toulke’* n(htng O, Spmlimm <New Votk. C, 1’ 
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were now taken both by prosecuting offenders and by dis- 
charging them from the service, actions heretofore unheard 
of Able civil service commissioners were appointed, en- 
couraged to improve the regulations, and thoroughly sus- 
tained in their activities despite political pressure The 
se^v^ce ivas extended to Puerto Rico and to American officials 
in occupied Cuba At home the extensions were so great that 
Roosevelt, who had come into office as President \% hen there 
were only 110,000 employees under merit civil service had 
by election day m 1908 increased them to 206 000 besides 
having established a physical examination system applicable 
to 32,225 laborers Before leaving office he made one final 
order making all fourth class postmasterships in the area east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Mason Dixon line subject 
to civil service rules In terms of the whole bod> of federal 
empIo>ees he had increased the classified group from 46 2 to 
66 per cent 

One achievement of the Taft Administration was reallv a 
carry-over from Roosevelt s That was the census of 1910 — 
the first in which cml service rules were even partially applied 
Roosevelt vetoed a bill placing the census emplo>ees on a 
spoils basis, and Taft threatened to do likewise -ks a result, 
the measure enacted placed the census clerical force on the 
strict merit basis of appointment of the highest ranking 
applicant, and other positions were put on a leSi strict merit 
basis by executive order This was supplemented b) a rigid 
prohibition of political activity by census superviiors and 
enumerators 

Taft placed 2237 postmasters and 1386 postal clerks under 
the merit system and extended and improved rudimentary 
requirements w hich under Roosevelt had been laid dow n for 
the foreign service He also vetoed an appropriation bill in 
'he midst of the 1912 campaign m order to protect the Lom 
petitue system On the other hand Taft was casv going like 
McKinley, with none of Roosevelt s pugnacity and violations 
of the civil service rules generally went unpunished He made 

notorious use of patronage to coerce Republican support 
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for the Pa^ne-Aldrich Tariff, and he removed an experienced 
Ci\’il Service Commissioner to replace him by an incompe- 
tent. The latter, however, soon resigned, but not before the 
precedent had been noted for future imitation. 

Wilson and Harding. Nevertheless Taft’s record seemed 
notable as compared with the two following administrations. 
Said the Council of the National Civil Service Reform League 
in 1923' '‘The progress of the competitiv'e system under 
Presidents Cleveland and Harrison and the advances made 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft have been followed by 
<\ period of comparative retrogression under President Wilson, 
wl.o. though personally friendly to the reform, approved 
numerous legislative acts excepting important places from 
the tlaxsified civil service. During his second term, however, 
he riidde a valuable contribution to the merit system by pre- 
ctribing competitive examinations to fill the vacancies in 
pii'idential postmasterships caused by death, resignation or 
n inoval (about one-tenth of the whole number) by appointing 
the highest man on the eligible list. Unfortunately, the 
retrograde movement was not wholly arrested when President 
Harding assumed office. Although he prescribed the con- 
tinuation of the c.\ammation si’siem and made it apply to all 
presidential postmasters, he gave a choice of one out of the 
three highest, a choice svhich has so been manipulated by 
political influence that Republicans, and generally those 
lecommendcd by Congressmen and political committees, 
have almost uniformly been chosen. . . . This is a system of 
appointment which leads to subsequent political changes, thus 
depriving the country of permanent expert service. Through 
the continuation of the examination system, it has been popu- 
l.nri\ understood that the merit s>’stem has been made to 
apply to all these appoinimcnis and the people have been 
gradually losing faith and in some cases have become utterly 
ciisgu^K^d uilh the so-called civil seix’icc system.” ‘ 

Wilson, in particular, was a great disappointment to the 

' ProirrJirfi rnty-Thud .l«nu«/ MuUnt .\alieniil Ciiil SrrfiCf Hfjotm 
SO"'. ,,pp W 
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reformers He had been outspoken for merit appointments 
and at the time of his elecUon uas one of the Vice Presidents 
of the National Civil Service Reform League But the pres 
sure for office after the Democrats had been sixteen > ears out 
of poiver lias too great and the necessitv for reuarding large 
campaign contributors loo pressmg to be successfuU, resisted 
The President isas driven to the devace adopted b> Lord 
Chatham (the first Pitt) uhen at the head of the affair of 
England He uould meld the pouer and let others handle 
the patronage Ml applicants for office nere told to go to 
the heads of departments , j , 

As matters stood they nere not hkelv to apply to the depart 
ment heads m vam Bryan who had disgnste ' 

his frank attack on the merit system m 1896 had been m 
Secretary of State Burleson ™ 

tician was Postmaster General and in all the Cabinet the 
was hardly one man svmpathetic with cml seivice reform 
Appointments were generally made on a spoi s asis 
exiLg offices and to new ones created by the 
reform program Desert mg Democrats 
on occupied Santo Domingo and the custom of J" 

campai^ contributors to foreign embassies became def mte 
established The rule forbidding inquiries as to an 
politics was evaded and by a similar s arp prac ic 
of the rural delivery earners were 
from the ment basis With knowledge of 
post office appointments became almost c«‘t' > P 
Finally complaisant politicians were appointed o 
Service CoiL.ssion nself with the result that 'he In s of 
persons passing the examinauons %vere ° ^^han-ass 

spection on the ground that they mrght be used to embarrass 

the administration , , , i a.„,4 

Hardmg was himself a pohncian of the old ^ 

under him the total number in the classifie ^ , 

decreased In the departments and agencies ea 
nated by hrs friends and cromes - the so-called Ohio 
The phrase used by Bryan m urg ng he r appo ntment 
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for the Payne-Aldrich Tariff, and he removed an experienced 
Service Commissioner to replace him by an incompe- 
tent. The latter, however, soon resigned, but not before the 
precedent had been noted for future imitation. 

Wilson and Harding. Nevertheless Taft’s record seemed 
notable as compared with the two following administrations. 
Said the Council of the National Ciril Service Reform League 
in 1923; '“The progress of the competitive s-ystem under 
Presidents Cleveland and Harrison and the advances made 
under Presidents Roosevelt and Taft have been folloived by 
a period of comparative retrogression under President IV^ilson, 
who. though personally friendly to the reform, approved 
numerous legislative acts excepting important places from 
tiic classified civil service. During his second term, however, 
he made a valuable contribution to the merit system by pre- 
scribing competitive examinations to fill the vacancies in 
preMdential postmasterships caused by death, resignation or 
removal (about one-tenth of the whole number) by appointing 
the highest man on the eligible list. Unfortunately, the 
retrograde movement was not wholly arrested when President 
Harding assumed office. Although he prescribed the con- 
tinuation of the examination system and made it apply to all 
presidential postmasters, he gave a choice of one out of the 
three highest, a choice which Iras so been manipulated by 
political influence that Republicans, and generally those 
recommended by Congressmen and political committees, 
have almost uniformly been chosen. . . . This is a system of 
appointment which leads to subsequent political changes, thus 
depriving the country of permanent expert service. Through 
the continuation of the examination system, it has been popu- 
larly understood that the merit system has been made to 
apply TO all these appointments and the people have been 
gradually losing faith and in some cases have become utterly 
disgusted with the so-called civil service system.” * 

\Shlson, in particular, was a great disappointment to the 

" hocMdints Ferly-Thnd Amual Mertns ^'attonal Cnil Sfrvtee Rrfotm Ltague 
1, pp. 3-4. 
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reformers. He had been outspoken for merit appointments 
and at the time of his election was one of the Vice Presidents 
of the National Civil Service Reform League But the pres- 
sure for office after the Democrats had been sixteen years out 
of power was too great and the necessity for rew arding large 
campaign contributors loo ptessmg to be successfuUy resisted 
The President was driven to the device adopted by Lord 
Chatham (the first Pitt) when at the head of the affairs of 
England He would wield the power and let others handle 
the patronage All applicants for office were told to go to 
the heads of departments 

As matters stood they were not likely to apply to the dep 
ment heads m va.n Bryan, who had disgusted reformers bv 
his frank attack on the ment system m 1896, had been ma 
Secretary of State, Burleson, an old-fash.oned southern poll 
tician, was Postmaster General and in ail the Cabinet the 
was hardly one man sympathetic with cm 
Appointments were generally made on =• 
existing offices and to new ones created by the * 

reform program “Deserving Democrats were even 
on occupied Santo Domingo, and the custom of W™"™’ 
campaign contributors to foreign embassies ecame 
estaWisLd The rule forbidding inquiries as to an Mpitan 
politics was evaded, and by a similar sharp practice , 
part of the rural delivery earners were practically removed 
from the merit basis With knowledge of ’ 

post-office appointments became almost entire y p 
Finally complaisant politicians were appointed to 
Service Commission itself, with the result that *e h s of 
persons passing the exammanons were denie to pu 
spection on the ground that they might be used “to embarrass 
the administration ” , . l i ..md 

Harding ^vas himself a politician of the old 
under him the total number in the classified P Hnmi- 

decreased In the departments and agencies ea e o ^ 
nated by his friends and cromes - the so-called Ohio 
‘ The phrase used by Bryan m urging 
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Gang” — the spoils system was rampant, resulting in a series 
of scandals of a most appalling character. While the member- 
ship of the Civil Service Commission was improved and a 
system of physical examinations was made available to all 
departments, the only real work for the merit system was the 
efforts of Secretary Hughes for a classified foreign service. 
Prohibition enforcement was placed in the hands of the 
spoilsmen, a fact having not a little to do with its ultimate 
failure. In general, the government service sank lower than 
it had before within the present century. 

CooUdge and Hoover. The record of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration was very largely negative. A slight increase was 
made m the number of merit positions, largely through the 
enactment of the Refers Act creating a professional Foreign 
Service, and the Prohibition Unit (much too late to avail the 
cause it had ruined) was brought at last under classification. 
But the National Civil Service Reform League was complain- 
ing at the end of the administration as it had at the begin- 
ning of the nullification of the merit principle in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters and rural delivery carriers, and ^vhen a 
Senate investigation disclosed an actual sale of positions by 
Republican poUticans in the lower South, nothing was done 
to prosecute the offenders. The most that the incoming 
Hoover administration did to these men was to refuse to 
accept their further recommendations. 

The record of this administration was only a slight improve- 
ment on that of Coolidge. A somewhat larger number of posi- 
tions were added to the classified list, including the municipal 
employees of the District of Columbia, and the civil service 
laus of Puerto Rico were revised and strengthened. On the 
other hand, the increased Republican congressional majority 
excepted many places from civil service requirements, and the 
Post Office Department openly avotved the policy of making its 
local appointments on the basis of political recommendations. 

F. D. R.’s First Term. This example was profited by and 
improved upon by Mr. James A. Farley, Postmaster General 
under President Roosevelt. Acting under a presidential order 
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disqualifying incumbent p<Ktmas£ers and their subordinates 
from participating, examinations were held for praccicaH> all 
post offices ostensibly subject to ment civ il serv ice Ample use 
v\as made of the privilege of selectii^ from the highest three 
passing to dispense these positions as patronage going so far 
as to include public announcement that so and so uould be 
appointed postmaster at X, \\ hen examination by the Civil 
Service Commission hzis been completed ' Farley himself 
was known as ‘Jobmaster General and worked out a very 
elaborate system whereby appomiments were first held back 
until congressmen had earned their rewards bv voting right 
and then were dispensed quite franklv as a means of strength- 
ening party lines Farlevs frankness’ shocked the Republi 
cans, whose practice had been less avowed but the National 
Cwl Service Reform League had the justice to recognize that 
his policy was only the culmination of long standing tenden 
cies They blamed Congress which more and more v\as 
parsing legislation inimical to civil service reform and mar 
'eled that the President a long recorded friend of their prin- 
ciples, did not do more for them Especially thev complained 
of the exemption of ‘emergenev agencies from civil service 
rules On this point the 1936 Report of the League is pecui 
larly instructive 

There are nearly 209 000 positions which have been created 
m the new agencies — both lemporarv and permanent — ■ since 
March 1933 Mrnost 9 d per cent of these positions have been e\ 
cepted from the civil service lavM and rules 

Figures furnished bv the Ij b CivU bervice Commission show 
that in April 1936 there were a6 independent agencies which had 
been created since March 19j3 Of these 2? with 111 146 em 
ployees were emirels evcepted from the provisioav of the civil 
service act and 11 with 8 911 emplovees were included under u so 
far as the bulk of personnel is concemea although manv special 

‘ Annual Report of the National Civil Sen ice Reform Leag-ue for 19V4 
‘^e McKees The job Master General \0Tth American Re nt 
II (1934) 119 

tv hich amply appears in the secooiu pertaitung to patronage id his » ork 
Oi the Ballots (New \ork Hareourt Brace & Co 1938 bee especially 
rp 2’3 238 and 271 281 
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classes of positions such as attorney, examiners, officers and experts 
— were excluded. 

“In addition 72,584 persons wtere employed under the works 
program and assigned to the regular departments, only a few of 
whom had a classified civil service status. 

“In the whole federal service positions subject to the merit system 
decreased by 852 between June 30, 1933, and June 30, 1935, while 
the positions excepted from the tdvil service act increased by 1 54,840. 

I c IS significant that in spite of the abolition of the AAA and the NRA 
liquidation of these establishments has been retarded because of 
the reluctance to drop any of the politically sponsored employees. 
On January 1, 1936, nine months after the invalidation of the NRA, 
there were still some 2,400 employees on the NRA payroll. 

"When the new agencies were created the pretext was used that 
the cmergenty was too great to permit delay which might result 
from placing them under the civil service law; and that the Civil 
Service Commission's registers could not immediately supply a 
sufticient number of satisfactory persons. Although some of the 
agencies voluntarilv made use of these registers to some extent, this 
practice was not as widespread as it might possibly have been.” 

The truth was that the }>l<w Dealers had been very insistent 
that their ideas could be safely executed only, by persons 
thoroughly in sympathy with them. They did not wish to 
risk the type of sabotage which it had been alleged was used 
by the established civil service officials against the plans of 
the McDonald Labor government in Great Britain. Farley 
took much the same position, although to him “sympathy” 
was most likely to be thoroughly demonstrated by an aspirant’s 
Itaving been for Roosevelt “before Chicago,” i.c., before he 
tvas nominated by the Democratic national convention. 

But the National Chairman did not have an entirely free 
hand. The report of the National Civil Service Reform 
League records the efforts of Secretaries Ickes, Wallace, and 
Perkins to maintain the merit system in their departments. 
In Congress Senator Norris and Representative Ramspeck led 
a largely unsuccessful fight for the same end. Even where 
appointments were not on a political basis, however, condi- 
tions were not always satisfactory. Said the Civil Service 
Reform League; 
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‘The drafting into the public ser% ice of representatives of pnv ate 
industry, education and proteas.onal tmd -I,™ groups haa been a 
natural outgroivth of the rvar against the depression Yet it is 
almost itomSil that in eertam federal buieaiis, ttas ‘""“J 
a personal or social patronage system which “ “““y ‘'1 

deplorable than the political spoils system 

pointed out with some plausibiUty by professional politician hat 
da political party or leader makes bad appomtments «'P°”“‘ty 
can te fixed and punishment meted out at the next 
inth a new system of personal appomtments within a S™™'”' 
agency on the basis of friendship they are riot “ '“JP "“f 
no one is publicly responsible for the resulu c u y 
ignonng of political endoisements does not imply the use 
of sifting qualificattons and choosing employees on ■““i' 
installation of makeshift peisonnel systems m ' 

agene.es has resulted m selections on the b»is 
aS ,n personal log rollmg which would have “ 

these agencies made use of the Civil Semce Commission s recruiting 

“mm the vieivpoin. of employe morale and of the ^eney of 
the serviee, there u little to choose beween an fPP" ° 

promotion impelled by common membership in , ^ 

Lversity alumni asmciauon, and eocnmon “ “ 

political mganization Until both kinds of favoritism are eliminated 
ue cannot have a true career service ’ 

As the 1936 election approached a new interest in mem awl 
servqce was manifested by both President and ' 

number of competitive classified positions ^ ^ 

steadily from 467,161 on June 30. 1932. to 450 ^ 

1934, began thereafter to nse reaching a total “f ' 

the June preceding the eleenon Much of this was by action 
of the President, as for instance in the orders of November 9, 

1935, and July 20, 1936 The former placed numerous posi 
tions in the Civilian Conservation Corps within t ^ men 
*!ervice, the latter required civil service examination ° 
post-office appointments of the higher classes an ® , 
that m all cases they were to go to the man ma mg e 

grade Congress also belatedly awakening to t ^ 

evil sewice^form, early m 1936 passed several measure 
• Annual Report of the Nauonal OvU Scrv-.ee Refortn League for 
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imposing merit requirements on the latest among the New 
Deal administrative bodies. Sev’eral executive orders securing 
the service against spoils interlopers were also promulgated. 

Developments since 1936. Legislative enthusiasm did 
not survive the election, but it tvas othertvise with the Presi- 
dent. Congress signalized its 1937 session by exempting a 
great number of positions from civil scr\-icc requirements, 
including among them even the C.C.C. posts recently classi- 
fied Mr Roosevelt, on the other hand, placed all positions 
in the federal prison sj-stem within the merit service, sent 
Congress a message urging “the desirability of placing all 
but policy-forming positions” under the competitive system, 
and plunged into his great fight for the Federal Reorgamza- 
lion Bill. 

As applied to the ci\nl service, the first Reorganization Bill 
called for the substitution of a single administrator “directly 
under the President” for the independent bipartisan CMl 
Service Commission, the administrator to be policed by a non- 
salaried advisory board of seven. This was only partially 
approved by the National Civil Service Reform League (no>v 
become on the v\hoie very favorable to the President) and 
was stoutly opposed in Congress as forming part of a program 
for an executive dictatorship. When the bill eventually passed 
in 1 939 these civil service provisions had been stricken out. 

Meantime the President pressed onward, obtaining legisla- 
tion placing upon a staiutoiy* basis the extension of the merit 
system to post-olfice pxisitions and extending it by the Executiie 
Order oj June 24, 1938. to “all positions ... of a nonpolicy- 
determining character” tliroughout the federal service. Tlic 
operation of this order v>as suspended early in 1939 as to 
some 9 per cent of the places involved, and a commission 
headed by Mr. Justice Reed of the United States Supreme 
Court was appointed to study the best way in which such 
extension could be accomplished and what positions were to 
be considered “policy-determining.” The report of the com- 
mittee Vtransmitted to Congress by the President on Februar>' 
24, 1941) considered as “nonpolicv-determining” all the 
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hi-her administrative and imesngative positions of the gov- 
ernment and divided evenly as to whether government legal 
advisers and attomc)S should properlv be Drought wathin the 
competitive servace It recommended postponement of the 
sv stem’s application to the invcsngame agencies of the gov 
emment for the duration of the present crisis 

Congress itself had meantune passed Hit Rumsptck 4ci re 
movang all statutora exemptions from civil service rules on 
positions not needing Senate confirmation with the exception 
of assistant district attomevs and places under the Tennessee 
Vallej Authonty and the Works Progress Adnunistranon 
Bv Tune 30, 1941, the merit servace stood at an all time high 
of 990,218 out of a total of 1 358 laO ftd-ral emplovees 
Can the Gams Be Held’ It should be recognized that 
this result was only attained bv the process of covenng into 
the servace ’ of innumerable deservang Democrats who h 
first obtamed their positions on the basis 

This, as we have seen is nothing new P-'^'dent Ro^eveh 
and his subordinates having at most only nrevmus 

process more thoroughly and more success u y t an p 
admi nis trations Whether the Republicans if 
power at some future time would maintain m 
civ il servace so constituted mav be a matter n °n 
depend on how soon such a return came, u et er c 
after the public mind had become accustorned to contin 
ance m office of all efficient public servants A more ‘ 

question may be how the Presidents policies are » “bta. 
congressional support tfhe reallv has no positions to hand ou 
for ‘ NOtinq ncht ’ , , yU- 

The Problem of W P A Possible o"'; „ 

illingness with which the President pushed cival servace re 
form was the reliance placed bv D-mocratic ™ 

votes of beneficiaries of the Acw Deal other than tho 
regular public office Prominent among these " 

W“PA imrkers a group v arvmg from one and a hah to tluec 

and a quarter millions m number over the period 

to 1940 
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Acting on Al Smith’s maxim, “Nobody shoots at Santa 
Claus,” tlie voters on various types of relief supported Demo- 
cratic candidates very consistently throughout Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first two administrations. Pressure to bring about this result 
was largely superfluous, although some complaint was made 
of it in Congress during the 1936 campaign In the primaries, 
however, when it was a question of selecting a Democratic 
candidate, such automatic reactions could no longer be relied 
upon and definite steps w’cre taken to assure results. In con- 
sequence, strong complaint was made concerning the coer- 
cion of W.P.A. workers in the primaries of 1938. 

Senatonal investigation revealed serious conditions of this 
nature in three or four states,' coupled with a reluctance to 
punish and a willingness to whitewash such activities on the 
part of national W.PA. officials Aubrey W. Williams, 
Deputy Works Progress Administrator under Harry Hopkins, 
tvas proved to have told the Professional Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Projects Conference: “We’ve got to stick to- 
gether. We’ve got to keep our friends In power.” 

On the other hand, it should be noted that these activities 
in their serious form ivere confined to a very few states and 
that here they often constituted a “fighting of the devil with 
fire,” as state patronage and the pressure of private employers * 
ivas being largely used on the other side. Had the abuses 
been inspired from 3Vashington they ivould certainly have 
been more %videspread. Nevertheless, the situations disclosed 
were sufficiently serious to impel Congress to legislate. By 
the Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940 first direct federal benefi- 
ciaries and later all persons indirectly paid by federal funds 
are protected against coercion or solicitation in all political 
campaigns. 

Civil Service in the States. The spread of civil service 
among the states has been much slow’cr than its application 
to the federal govemmenL New York and Massachusetts' 
' Serious W.P.A abuses revealed by the investigation were tnainiy Unuted 
IQ the four sutes of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Illinois. The 
Illinois abuses were not in the nature of coercion 

* The former was most common in Kentucky; the latter in Pennsylvania 
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adopted the compenme S)Stcm tnthin nvo jcars of t 
Pendleton Act Thereafter action lagged untu Illinois and 
Wisconsin initiated a ncsv mosement in 190 d This continued 
at mtersals untd 1915 nhen a maximum of ten merit cicd 
senice states M as reached In 1920 Kansas ceased W™pr>a 
uons to maintain its civil scixace adimmstration and the fol 
lomng year Connecticut repealed its end semee lau 
die si^e year the lUinois system feU under the control of 
enemies, where it for long remained Mars land adopted ci 
service reform m 1921 hut no further additions tool, plan 
untd 1937 when five states joined the group f°ho«cd ) 
more m 1939 This made seventeen but the Michigan sv 
tern’ had been riddled by adverse lepslation I" 
Arkansas repealed its law but Louisiana passed one so the 
total number of merit servaee states remained the same The 
revival of civil service adininistrauon in KansM ^nd 'he ad 
non of Vermont in 1941 makes a total number “f 
civd service states Several more emplov merit ==>'9'“'’ ” 
some of their departments and aU others are "“J' " 
process of creanng civil service administrations to 
social security employees in conformance vat an 
to the Federal Social Security Act effective J^hoa 
In Cities and Counties Eight hundred ™ ““ 
cincs and 173 counties had men! civ d service 'h ' 
a dozen of the latter were in the thiee states of Y' 

New Jersey and Ohio which have made the “ 

establish comprehensive reform Hence m most o i 
the strength of the county pol.ucal machine has been bm 
hide impLd bv CIV d service rules Mam cities also hav e no 
civil service admmisu-anon or only a farcical one so the oca 
pclmcians need no. fear a scarcity of dumbutable jobs for 
some time to come ^ i * of 

oithe federal s^tuah<m^^hercxhtPTCSidcn 

1938 has assumedly initiated an era of unadulterat p 

■Bo* h. e ircevl. ™ “ '’L 0 

K™. a, 1941 An zUempt m repeJ CoaKn.™ 1* 

GoNernor Hurley in June 1941 

•Adopted m 1937 
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One does not have to be cynical or opposed to real reform 
to doubt whether the summary method thus adopted will 
work m actual practice. Aside from the danger that the Re- 
publicans may one day oust the spoils appointees frozen into 
the service, it may still be asked, “What substitute for pat- 
ronage?” From ev'ery President’s viewpoint patronage was 
the coin in which he paid for support for his measures in Con- 
gress. It mattered not that civil service extensions made that 
coinage scarcer, because in accordance with economic laws 
this only increased its value. Mr. Farley’s successful traffic 
showed what could be done with a patronage as scant as that 
at first available to the New Deal Administration. But with 
patronage totally eliminated, what means is there of control- 
ling Congress’ 

It is to no purpose to say that Great Britain gets along with- 
out patronage as a means of controlling Parliament. Germany 
does not use patronage either, because Hitler has other means 
of control. A Reichstag member’s head might literally roll if 
he became unruly. So the collective head of Parliament may 
figuratively roll if it defeats the Cabinet on any important 
measure. In other words, the Cabinet can “go to the country” 
by calling a new election. With us the President has no such 
power. \Vithout it and without patronage how can he con- 
trol a Congress ivhich owes him nothing and can hope from 
him nothing? It may work, but how it is difficult to see. 
The logical next step is the adoption of the Cabinet s>'Stem, 
an action apparently as far as the antipodes from everyone’s 
mind. 

AUTHORITIES AJfD EVALUATIONS 

On the whole subject of campaign finance the outstanding au- 
thority is Overacker’s Mon^ tn Htettons (1932), supplemented by 
the same author’s “Campaign Funds in a Depression Year,” Ameri- 
can Polxtxcal Scuncf Rtxntw, XXVII (1933), 769, her “Campaign 
Funds in the Presidential Election of 1936,” ibid., XXXI (1937), 473, 
and her “Campaign Finances in the Presideniial Election of 1940,” 
ibid.y XXV (1941), 701. Reference may also be had to Pollock’s 
Party Campaign Funds (1926) and to Sikes’ Slate and Federal Corrupt 
Practice Legislation (1928). Original sources include the reports of 
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Senate campaign fund tn\ estigation conumttees Since 1920 one 
of these has functioned in each presidential campaign >ear The 
report of the Ken>on Commirtee of 1920 is particularly useful 
Xouce should be gi\en to Peel and DonneU>’s 1928 Campaign (1931) 
and their 1932 Campaign (1935), as ivell as to Uoody’s Chicago 
Pnmar} of 1926 (1926) EatK phases of the problem may be studied 
in Bishop’s Motuy in Cit) Elections (1887) in Brooks Corruption in 
Amtrtcan Politics and Life (1910), and in Chaps X\ I and XXI of 
Croix’s Marcus Alonzo Hanna (1912) The latest phases are obtained 
only in recent netsspapers and magazines to the former of %\hjch 
the jVrti J ork Times Index is the most complete guide 

On the subject of patronage the prune sources are the publication' 
of the Umted States Civil Servace Commission and of the National 
Civil Service Reform League Both of these orgamzations issue 
annual Reports The reports of the Commission are necessanh 
tvntten from the viewpoint of those administering the s> stem and 
hence for cnticisms the reports of the League have generalJv been 
more objective Since about 1937, however, the latter have sud 
denlv become both less critical and less definite Another good 
record of year by->eai- development is the section, “Cinl Service 
in the United Stales,” m the American Yearbook, which since 193o 
has been very ably written b> Mr Harrv B Mitchell, President 
of the United States Civil Service Commission 

Secondary authorities include McBam’s Origin of the Spoils System 
in Aru, lork, Columbia Studies m Historv, \ ol XXVIH, No 1 
(1907), FiiblsCivtl Seritce and the Patronage (I’ilO) the same authors 
“Removal of Officials by Presidents of the Lmtcd States,’ American 
Historical Assoaalwn Reports, I (1900), 6a, Smith's Luted Slates Ciiil 
Sauce Commission (1928), and especiallv Foulkes Fighting the Spoils 
tntn (1919) Particular phases mav be studied in the list named 
author’s Roosevelt and the Spoilsmen (1925) and m a series of articles 
m Annals of the American Academy of Political and Soaal Science, \ ol 
CLXXXIX (1937), under the general tide “Improved Personnel 
in Government Service” Dcvelopmentsdown to July 1940aresuin- 
fnanzed m Ctiil Seriice Agenaes in the Cmted Stales, a 1930 Census, 
being Pamphlet No 16 of the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
Stares and Canada, an active organization of those engaged in civil 
service administration m both countries For later events recourse 
must be had to magazines and newspapers, to the latter of which the 
Index again forms the best guide Material on the abu«e of 
the \V P A IS largely to be found m Iniestigation of Senoional Cam- 
P°'gn Expenditures and Lse of Goiemmentat Funds Senate Report No 
h 76 Congress, 1st Session (Jinuarv 3 1939} and in the debates 
ensuing thereupon as recorded in the Congressional Record 
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THE SUFFRAGE AND ELECTIONS 


r. HISTORY OF THE SUFFRAGE 
In both England and America the right or privilege of 
voting — that is, the opportunity of participating in the ini- 
tial stages of the political process — has undergone a long 
course of evolution. Parallel unth it the right to hold electis’e 
office — that is, the opportunity to receive the voters’ designa- 
tion to participate in the later stages of that process — has 
gone through much the same development.' 


A. THE SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND 
The Original Basis. Voting in England has al\va>'s been 
limited to the choice of local — usually municipal — officials 
and that of members of the House of Commons. Originally 
all the rights or pri\’i]eges inwlved in the electoral process 
derived from the King. He it was who granted charters to 
municipalities entitling them to choose their owm officers and 
who designated \\hat constituencies should be represented in' 
Parliament. In chartering municipalities he could and did 
regulate the suffrage and the right to hold office therein. If 
he did not alwa)-5 do this thoroughly but left these matters 
to be determined by municipal custom, that was merely the 
fruit of the royal negligence or benevolence. 

The Parliament of the Middle Ages existed for a very defi- 
nite and particular reason. It was not (as the Parliament of 


11 ^ interesting account of the dcvelopineRt of this latter right see Fraoi 

Hayden Miller s Legal Quahficadons lor Office in America,” Anmal 
ej tfu Amtruan llalorural A^sacuuumjor the Tear 1890, 1. 87-153. 
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toda^ is) an imperial go%ermng bode It Mas not (as the 
W itanagemote of the Saxons appears to has e been) a bod 
adsasers to the King on general questions of pol.es It sa 
for the single purpose of gisnug the popular consent to the 
les^ang of taxes and its sshole composition and action 
Vitally related to that purpose 

One result of this situation ssas that the King f-tfl ^ 
erti oss-ners had rather different snesss^ to hosi *e House 
of Commons should be consututed The King an 
docile body that svould give hnn money svhen hf asfe'i ^ 

,t The property oss-ners ssanted d not a bods reluctant to 

s JnonCes m least one that ssonld 

shosvn very good reasons for the levy The King ^ 

had an .Merest m having both soten for and member of 

Parliament svho ssonld not themselves feel the sseigh of 

property taxatron the "^1 of sibstanee 

seeing that voters and members alike m oarlia 

In^the boroughs dte — 
mentary representation tsere called) tms 
been^tded by the bargain involsed 

charter That document either " 

frtfdao or left it to local regulation or -=^^< 0 ” ^ eounnes^ 
each of svhich svas entitled to °n' ^ ^ an officer 

elections under the presidency o , ° uould do his 

naturally desneus of nbtainmg members m ho 'O^ 
masters ssall I, is probable ' knL 

theparncipahonof thoseofMepro^r^^ taxation and also 

mg that they ssould not \ ^^^aimunity ssonld make 
that their small importance m 

them easy for His Majesty to “"*0 reasons 

The Frrst L““tat.nns on th^Sn ^ p^^iamentary 

like these that appear to 1 ^'' ^ 

regulanon of the county elections had of late 

VI c 7) Rending first Usa cojj^ and excessive number 

been made by asery great ou g 

or people of sshich i,.ou the suffrage 

Stance and of no value H pr 
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therein to forty-shilling freeholders, i.e., to those owning land 
and receiving from it an annual income perhaps equivalent 
in modern money to S200. This was follo^ved in 1445 by 
legislation (23 Henry VI, c. 15) requiring county members to 
be of gentle birth and in receipt of an income of not less than 
ten times the voting qualification. It is believed that before 
these acts all freemen were theoretically eligible to vote for, 
and be elected to, Parliament, subject m practice, however, 
to the coercion of the King’s sheriff on the one hand and of 
the local gentry on the other. 

The Suffrage as It Came to America. These laws were 
the onlv regulation of the suffrage on the English statute books 
at the time of the colonization of Antccica. At least two other 
restrictions on the right to vote were in existence but were so 
thoroughly a part of the common law that parliamentary 
enactment had been unnecessary. Women could not vote, 
nor could minors. Male sex and the attainment of the age 
of twenty-one years were held essential to the suffrage. 

These restrictions were considered so much a matter of 
course that no reasons justifying them appear in the early 
law books. Blackstone, for instance, merely mentions the age 
requirement and fails entirely to specify that women could 
not vote. He apparently thought it no more necessary than 
to say that the suffrage was denied to horned cattle.^ He 
states elsewhere that the fixing of the age of twenty-one for 
maturity is “purely arbitrary,” and beyond this no reasons are 
given for requirements denying the suffrage to a majority 
of the population. 

Of course no argument was necessary to prove that some 
age standard must be had for voting as well as for other pur- 
poses. Blackstone is probably incorrect when he assumes the 
twenty -one-year requirement to be entirely without particular 
reason It had a reason, but not twvc t£ the kind that Black- 

■ One IS reminded of ihc opeoing statement about the suffrage in a political 
science textbook of the last century “Women, minors, paupers, and insane 
persons have no vote in the United States" Charles Nordhors Pol, tics J or 
lomf Arnmeaat (New York, Harper & Brothen. 1875), p 36 No wonder the 
woman suffrage advocates tnt^mted “Are women people’"' 
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stone delighted to show It was not such as could be defended 
as the qumtessencc of soundness to the dryly logical mind of 
the eighteenth century It tvas simply the medics al 
a round number plus one. which is to be found exemplifi 

ineveryHeldoflife To assure fuU measure of goods to assure 

a full term of enjoyment of a lease of land, a frequent custom 
was to take the round amount intended and add one as 

were, “for luck ” ^ 

To these there began to be added restrictions of a religious 
nature The Reformation had let loose the winds o ^ 
troversy and the waters of hate Toleranon of variant opinion 
was unknown Theologtcal differences were J 

imprisonment, beheading, and burning a ive 
strange, therefore, that those whose ^ 

thought permetous to the state should not be aUowed to take 

’’Threrr.frac^n'was against *e Roman ^Ca.h^ics 

Elizabeth was scarcely on the throne cgi which sought 
passed an act (the First Act of Supremacy ^ = ^9 vh eh fought 
to exclude adherents of the old religion rom Lords 

This was strengthened and extended to the House of Lords 

by subsequent legislation (1563 167 ) 

B EARLY HISTORY OF THE SLFFRAGE IN 
AMERICA 

colonial Su.rage 

southern colonics began m the e ^ jsjorth Caro 

right to vote to whites, though 1 .17341 Foreigneis 

ima definitely repealed ^s process but South 

were generally excluded from t refugees from 

Carolina specifically laid it open 

„„„rallv of greatest strictness 
Religious restrictions were naturally b 

ilLe „Sh. .0 volc "" "" 
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in New England and durii^ the seventeenth century. Church 
membership or a certificate of orthodo.Ky or good conduct 
were common requirements in the Puritan-controlled colo- 
nies. New Hampshire and Rhode Island, falling outside this 
class, limited their restrictions to temporary’ or unenforced 
rules against Catholics, which were elsewhere usually perma- 
nent and in full effect. The Catholics suffered both in Eng- 
land and America for the unintelligent policy of the later 
Stuarts who were of their faith. It was assumed that no 
Catholic could be loval to the Protestant succession set up by 
the Revolurion of 1688. They were accordingly denied the 
vote in nearly all the colonies.' Honorable exceptions should 
be made of Pennsy Ivania and South Carolina, neither of which 
ev.er went further than to limit voting to Christians. 

Property and taxpaying qualifications existed in the colonies 
in amazing variety. Expressed in terms of land or currency’ 
of varying and fluctuating values, they convey no definite 
meaning to the reader of the present day. We can best judge 
their importance by their effect on the electorate. This varied 
with the local situation. Pennsylvania, a colony with the 
lowest land area requirement (50 acres) and the lowest 
religious requirement also, had a voting constituency of 8 per 
cent of its whole population, while Rhode Island and Massa- 
chusetts, with the lm\est land value requirement (£40 or 
40 shillings a year) and somewhat higher religious qualifica- 
tions, had constituencies of 9 and 16 per cent, respectively. 

The mam thing to be observed is that the \’arious voting 
requirements of the colonial period (among svhich the prop- 
erty qualification was by far the most important) serv’ed to 
create a political community akin to the republics of the 
ancient world, an oligarchy in which the right to vote was 
limited to a small minority. 

^.volution lo Nfhite Manhood Sufirage. The re- 
ligious requirements for the suffrage had practically disap- 
peared before the Revolution. The landowning and taxpay- 
ing qualifications in genera! remained and became increas- 

' See p 81, svpra, for other groups commonly denied the suffracte 
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mgly onerous as the grosMh of the country produced toge 
ciL of people who owned no land and many 
no taxable property of any krnd At the sarnc tmre, *e 
tanan theories of Jefferson and of the French Ret olutio 
Mere sweeping over the country and gradually became 
accepted basis for American democracy 

The propertied class fought hard to prevent suffrage exte 
Sion, but in view of the conditions their defeat 
Pennsylvania attained white manhood suffrage > 

1776, and New Hampshire and Georgia achieved it a so 
before the end of the cenurry 

tucky, and Tennessee had been admitted to the ^ 

same basis By 1822 general 

had disappeared in all but ” *“'ahfica.ions 

repealed before the Civil War t P 2 ® . 

sometimes outlasted the others, but by I860 there w b 
two states m wh.eh they were a general requirement for 

EffLts o£ Early Immigration Th' 

Irish immigrations j'^ent sections of the 

conflicting effects on the suffrage Hp-^ired the 

Union In the West, where settlers were strong v desired Jhe 

requirement of citizenship was reduce o 
pain of ■‘declarants,- . e , the 

papers expressing their In the East, 

expiration of the requirrf resi P j^-^mnulating, 

where large unass.m.latedfora^ ^^P_^^^^^__^ 

literacy tests were for the firs adonted 

states (Connecticut and Massachusetts) actually adopted 

c NEGRO SUFFRAGE 

A. the outbreak of the Cml mremrESr; 

existed only in the four oosscssmg land worth S250 

In New York the s ery f"* throughout the Union 

ayearwere allowed tosote for taking am part 

a white skin was a necessary q oanonal Constitution 

in the political process B\ 
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had been amended to forbid the denial of the suffrage “by 
any State on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
ser\’itude.’* 

The Reason for Its Adoption. This great change was not 
mainly brought about by' any immediate love of the Negro, 
If the northern voters in general or the majority of the Re- 
publican Party in particular loved him, it was alway's at an 
ample distance. ••Ml through the Civil War, and later at the 
very time when Negro suffrage was being imposed on the 
South at the point of the bayonet, northern states were defeat- 
ing (both in their legislatures and in popular referendums) 
amendments to their election law-s extending to the colored 
man the right to vote. Friends he had indeed, but they were 
not the majority. 

The imposition of Negro suffrage upon the South was with 
the northern majority only the counsel of expediency. It was 
no part of the original program of the Republican Party or 
of Lincoln's ideas as to southern reconstruction. Johnson, in 
opposing it, correctly claimed that it was contrary’ to the plans 
of his "illustrious predecessor.” The Radical Republicans, in 
favoring it, were in general compelled to fall back on the con- 
tention that it svas the only way to keep the South in the Union. 
The mirage of a loy'al white majority which had been coerced 
into secession (so commonly believed in during the first years 
of the war) had vanished long before Appomattox. Outside of 
Tennessee there was no considerable number of whites tvhose 
loyalty had survived the formal vote of their states to secede. 

The northern leaders concluded, wrongly but very natu- 
rally, that no southern white man could be trusted. The 
opposition which the more conservative of them had shown 
to the passage of the secession ordinances was held merely to 
aggravate their later participation in the rebellion. It was 
supposed that it showed them to be “sinning against light.” 
That it really proved a consistency of constitutional theory' 
was little known or heeded. 

The only possible altemamt to trusting the southern 
whites was Negro suffrage- Nobody thouglit of militars’ rule 
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m the South as a permanent poltct \ democract mus 
be ruled by votes not bayonets Lotal votes m am grea 
number could only be obtamed it was thought from the 
Negroes though it was beheved that thev might form a 
n„el e„s about which would gather an increasing loyal vote 
among the ^vhltes , 

Its Results So unlimited Negro suffrage 
and wathm ten years it became evndent that the \orth had 
made a horrible mistake one of those blunders w hich Fouche 
once described as being worse than a crime Government 
chosen by the votes of unlettered Beld liands proved imraele 

of wastefulness and corruption k nulma of forme 
ofEcered tn part bv carpetbaggers and f 
not hold dovv-n the veterans of Lee and Johnston Honesd 
where they could foretblv and fraudulendv "It'te thev rnust 
the whttes won back control Federal “ops for a ™e 
retarded a process thev could not prevent u a . 
auon had nearly produced a new ctval wm m *e thspu d 
elecuon of 1876 the North gave tt up as a bad job and Pres, 
dent Hayes called the troops home The las, ■^arpetbar 

governments fell immediately and v athou, a smuggle Since 
Ln die postwar suffrage amendments ^ 

sumte books apracncalnuUtn dtough on occasion enforced 

b\ courts to a %er> limited extent 

1877-1888 The Republicans continued to 
wrongs of ffic N egro m their national platforms a P = 

speech They were long able to do tins ' athou, proof of 
good faith because of their failure to obtam a J 
both Houses of Congress a, the same t^e Mean h e he 
Supreme Court re^tatcdl, mvahdated federal lemslanon 
protectmg the Negros right to vote on the basts 
consmictmn of the language of die Fourteenth and Fffteen 

Amendments , oiiHuted 

The Force Bill of 1890 The 

merelv provrded for judicial pTOcdurc of jgsS 

cans regained control of both houses i 

they anempted direct conmol of die election procc 
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so-called Force BUI of 1890 would have placed a bipartisan 
federal board in control of the election in any congressional 
district upon petition of any 500 voters. This passed the 
House overwhelmingly but failed in the Senate through the 
defection of western Republicans. No subsequent attempt 
has been made to pass similar legislation, and the G.O.P. 
lias relied in the main on its traditional claims to retain the 
increasingly important Negro vote in the North, which it 
did rather successfully down to the advent of the New Deal. 

Southern Constitutional Requirements. The South 
meantime proceeded to crystallize its anti-Negro practices 
into law, usually embedding them for greater security in the 
state constitutions. This could be done to a great extent with- 
out transcending national constitutional limitations. Strin- 
gent residence, poll-tax, and registration requirements were 
the first step. Literacy tests of a weirdly flexible nature (which 
could be made hard for the N^;ro and easy for the white man) 
formed the second. Besides these there were disqualifications 
for the commission of petty crimes, and property-owning or 
taxpaying requirements as alternatives to the literacy test. 
Add to all this the fact that some of these elaborate tests are 
often not even nominally enforced against the whites* and it 
becomes evident how the Negro is successfully eliminated 
from the electorate by provisions which make no reference to 
him by name. 

Position of the Supreme Court. Not that every device 
which avoids such reference is held constitutional. The 
approval of the United States Supreme Court appears to be 
limited to those rules which, if impartially administered, 

’ The poU-tax Tequiremenl ■» the pnnclpa) CMeption to thh statement. It 
IS so enforced as co reduce «be voting populauon of many southern states to 
such whites as can afford the poU tax and such other persons as, in spite of Strict 
legal prohibitions, have their poll taxes paid for them by desigtuog politicians, 
fn the aues thu latter cfass includes many Negroes. Cities in which the focaJ 
machine has thus secured the Negro vote include San Antonio, Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Nashville, Atlanta, Durham, Raleigh, and Richmond. In other 
places (notably in Miarm and in Spartanburg, S C.) the attempts of Negroes 
to register and vote have been met recently with threats of Ku KIux activity. 

, See generally Storey’s ‘‘Suffrage in the South. Part II The One Party S)s- 
lem, ' Surt'/y GrapAu, XIX. (1940), p. 163. 
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would also limit the white vote The so-called “grandfather 
clause,” which sought to exclude the Negro alone b> the very 
terms of its enactment, was held invahd when attacked before 
that august body 

The “grandfather clause" took the form of an excepnon to 
the hterac> test requirement All persons, and the descendants 
of all persons, who could tote before the tear 1867 were 
exempted from its operation Strangel> enough as e 
Supreme Court obserted, the >car 1867 marked the tune 
when the Reconstruction Acts gave the Negro his first chance 
at the suffrage The clause was held void as a palpable eva- 
Sion of the constitutional requirement ‘ 

Be>ond preventing such ob^^ousl> open discrimination the 
Court refuses to go It plainly considers that to do so would 
be to attempt the unwise and in some cases the 'h'P° 

For instance, in dealing tvith the petition of certam fUabam 
Negroes alleging that the suffrage restriction o 
(one of the most thorough in devising snch requirement) 
were intended solely to deprive the.r race of the vot he 
Court declared that it could no. take over and OP^ *e 
whole election machinery of a commonwealth The two g 
conunitted, if any, it said, could be remedied only by the 
poliucal departments of the government ™mar\ a 

The IVhL Primary Wi* the advent of the primary a 
new probkm faced thTsouthem whites - *at c F— 
the participation of Negmes m die first phase 
process In the old system of caucus and “ 

been done without difficulty as ^ ^Lcemed 

bt party rules Many states ccu.mued^h.s as far a^ccuce^^^^^^ 

primary -voung qualifications = The state elec- 

ot the process had passed into offi votes of those 

non officers received and counted ^ c j the Demo- 
whom the party rule dec.a^ b^a' ™ 

crauc party rules declared a white 

. , . e I S 347 (1915) and f Anderson, 

' In Guinn p United Slates -38 U 
238 U S 368 (1915) ^ 

’ Giles c Hams 189 E S 4 5 (1903) 
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qualification This in substance was the practice of most 
southern slates. 

Texas, howei'er, urnt further and by statute excluded 
Negroes from primary elections. This the Supreme Court 
held bad as denying them as a class ‘‘the equal protection of 
the laws,” contrary to the terms of the Fourteenth .Amend- 
ment.’ The state then placed the determination of primary 
qualifications m the hands of the state committee of each 
party. The Democratic committee excluded Negroes and the 
Court held its act void as transcending its proper function.- 
The opinion intimated, however, that the potvers which 
could not rightfully be entrusted to the committee might 
properly be conferred upon the state convention. The Texans 
took the hint and their action was held constitutional. A 
third “white primary” act conferring the power to determine 
qualifications upon the state assembly of the party tvas up- 
held,* even though its effect was to make the Democratic 
organization “a white man's club.” 

D. WOMAN SUFFRAGE 

The Pre-Ctvil-War Period. .After color, the sex require- 
ment for the suffrage was next attacked. It was, in fact, 
already under fire- The early nineteenth centurx' was a period 
of intellectual ferment in which all existing rules were thor- 
oughly questioned. The restrictions which confined women 
to purely domestic duties began to be attacked. .As early as 
1848 an “equal rights” convention was held at Seneca Falh, 
N. A’., at which the griex’ances of woman against man were 
enumerated in a crude paraphrase of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. First upon the list appears this accusation: “He 
has never permitted her to exercise her inalienable right to the 
elective franchise-” 

This statement exemplifies the whole tone of the early 
period of the woman suffrage agitation. It was entirely based 

' Nixon r Herndon. 273 U S 536 (1927) 

= Nixon r Condon. 286 U S 73 (19321 

•Groveyr Townsend. 295 U S 45 (1935) 
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on a claim of ‘ natural or malienable rights Its leaders 
„ere radical theorists uith all the faults of the radictd theorists 
of that day the same faults that tvere also a burden to the 
contemporary abolitionist and prohibition movements 

In these movements the early snffrage leaders tvere also in 
volved to at least the temporary detriment of their cause y 
becoming general reform advocates they made 
all the groups and interests tihich any of their re 
attacked Added to this teas the natural unpopularity vh 
in the minds of moderate and conservative persons attaches 
ibelf to the inevitable lunatic fringe among t , 

formers The agitation throughout its early stages 
edly provoked more opposition than support “j’ , j. 

question ventilated it and impressed the fact of its e^ence 

upon the mmd of the natton Beyond this its 
Mere negligible Its lone pre Civil U ar success ^ “ 

enabling the women of Kansas to vote for school boards 
The Effects of the War The war i«lf m rri 

the suffrage cause of the odium attache to i ^ 

..all, due m the patriotic service of vrorrien of all ctaes^ a^d 

partially to the special capabilities disp ay y 

frage leaders in managing aWit.es worthy 

These women seemed possessed o „nt hut their 

of a share m wielding .he powers of ““ 

u j lack Persons having a real con 

next step showed a great ^ fundamental reform 

•'ciousness of the deep basis upon % rr-ernnhsh it bs 

must be laid would never have thought » 

a mere .nick cf judical consnuctmnjhero ^ ^g^_^ 

to obtain their end bv a Supreme 

was one of the P"" T ',,^5 Fourteenth Amendment 
United States guaranteed b> th ^ 

The Court naturally refused to ™ Meantime success 

Rise of Woman Suffrage in almo'it 

came from a most ,d„p,ed complete woman 

womanless territorv of ttvomi » of jest but 

suffrage m 1869 This w as done almost in a p 

1» Mcer Happeon. ’1 ">» ’ 




Murrell’s Ihsloiy oj Ametkan Crephie Iltmer, VcjI. II) 
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It was done, and thereby a permanent nucleus was established 
for the suffragists from which m tune their cause expanded 
Utah adopted it the next year and Washington m 1883 
Both of these were territories at the time and hence su ject 
to the direct control of the federal courts and of Confess The 
latter abolished woman suffrage m Utah m 1887 and the 
former Wice invalidated it m Washington on teehnical 
grounds, but the movement m the West would not down 
Wjoming came into the Union m 1890 as the first woman 
suLge state and with the help of the Populists, Colorado, 
Idaho, and Utah also went suffragist before 1900 

1900-1910 Then the movement seemed to languis 
a time, the rising tide of opinion seermngly breaking *9 '|3in 
on the conservative masses of male voters me 
states It IS slow work persuading any class to S"9 “P “ 
exclusive privilege Still the tide rose, more and 
submitted woman suffrage to referendums, 
sions brought defeats by dwindling majorities would 

that a break must come and tha, when .. came the tide would 
not be long in sweeping all before it 
The Break Through It came m 1910 In that y 
Washington, on its thud referendum trial 

California followed in 1911, Arizona Kansas and 8 

1912, Illinois (presidential suffrage only gr 
referindum) m 1913, Monuma and .h, 

next year the tide broke ^arf ^nnsu^ Massalhusetts, 
rock of the conservative East Th woman 

New York. New Jersey, and Pennsyhama rejected woman 

id ,■ This was the moicment’s last serious 

Final Adoption This was t (Progressive, Demo 

defeat In 1916 all three '“J‘>Xhe suffraw demand, the 
ctatic, and Republican) endtmed 

first named calling for national an suffrage,' 

for state action only Next yea Oklahoma 

followed m 1918 by Michigan, Sooth j„r,orsed as a 

That year the national suffrage amendment 

' Aided by a declaration of ncutraUtl W Tamma y 
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war measure by President Wilson, was passed by the House of 
Representatives but failed in the Senate. In 1919 it passed 
both houses and was submitted to the states, which ratified 
It just in time to permit women to participate in the presi- 
dential election of 1920. The great work of “female emanci- 
pation” was completed. 

Results. Since the triumph of woman suffrage a period of 
less than twenty-five years has elapsed, hardly a sufficient time 
upon which to base conclusions as to the effect of so important 
a change in the political process. Some of its most obvious and 
immediate results proved to be quite superficial. The grant- 
ing of suffrage by the Nineteenth Amendment was immedi- 
ately followed by the creation of a great many committee 
positions for women In both major parties. This was gen- 
erally done by doubling the size of all committees and filling 
the positions so created by so-called “committeesvomen.” 
The object was largely to cajole the new voters by catering 
to their feeling of sex solidarity, but another contributing 
actor was the feeling of many an old-time precinct worker 
that “dames were beyond him.” He needed expert assistance 
in dealing with this new type of voter. ‘ 

An unforeseen result of woman suffrage which appeared 
very eariy and has persisted down to date was what might 
be called "the widorv’s succession.” When husbands died in 
olhcc or (m one notable case) were removed from it by im- 
peac ment, the wives often ran for the position so vacated 
and were all too frequently elected. This occurred in posi- 
tions of all degrees of importance, from United States senators 
an^d governor of states to local sheriffs and tax collectors. 

I he practice is an unfortunate one because the election turns 
not upon the qualifications of the candidate but upon the 
ga antry o t e voters. Sometimes, for minor positions, there 
IS also the somewhat doubtful motivation of aiding a family 
which might become destitute because of the loss of its bread- 
winner. Experience so far indicates that while women so 
elected may sometimes become tolerably efficient in the uork 
of their offices, the really able feminine incumbents arc to be 
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found mainly among those uho ha\e attained office by more 
normal methods 

Distrust of Female Candidates It cannot be demed that 
normal methods of attaining office are not too open to women 
The average male politician distrusts e\er\ thing he cannot 
understand including the female sex and is much more wi 
mg to accord women committee positions under prett> thor 
ough male control than to place them m office where the> 
are rather more likel) to get out of hand He has small conh 
deuce in woman s abihtj as a campaigner One able po itica 
obsener has said that women are nominated cmh m two 
situations when they are sure to win and when they are sure 
to lose For the doubtful battle politicians prefer a man to 

Woman’s Record as an Office-holder and Voter With 
this feeling dominant m the male breast it is not 
that women have not advanced farther in politics 

est positions held by women have been attame \ 

succession Ma Ferguson and Nellie Ta> oe ossas 
governors and Mrs Hattie Carawav as Lnited Spates Senate 
are instances of this method Legislauve positions o 
hase been ably filled by women elected in the ordinary 
Almost an> state legislature mav have one or two ^ 
federal House of Representatives has had several “ 
prominent among whom at present are Jeannette ^ . 

Montana and Mary T Norton of New Jersey Cler ca^ 

positions withrn the voters gift have not in requen V 
by women good -idvantagc .'"molvi'g 

of their special abilities butoccasiona p« n surressful 

women law enforcement officers have not b-n so sure ssffil 

A landslide (like the Democra.ic v ic.or; ofl 932) has some 

' Uevoa. /vWt on was quite unex 

times swept into office women whose 
pected and like most such vicums of cha 
office have not gcncrallv led to farming factor the 

Woman as a voter has not prov families 

suffragists predicted Politicians in ^ ,!,, j^ler 

to \ote as a unit with the husband p 
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mining factor — though there are enough exceptions to this 
to make its standing as a rule somewhat doubtful. Before 
suffrage was granted on a national scale women’s votes in the 
western states in all probability kept Wilson in office on the 
slogan “He kept us out of war” and they were also influential 
in bringing about national prohibition. They did not impede 
the repeal of prohibition, however, nor is it likely that they 
^v^]I prove an efficient barrier to future military adventure. 
As a lever to overturn corrupt conditions in local politics, the 
female vote has in general proved no more effective than the 
male. 

These facts, however, are not reasons against woman suf- 
frage. We cannot rightfully demand of a new class of voters 
that it prove its right at the polls by improving our govern- 
ment. The participation of any adult group in the political 
process is fully justified by its need for protecting its own 
interests. 

ll. PRESENT SUFFRAGE REQUIREMENTS 
A. QUALIFICATIONS 

Existing restrictions on the suffrage rest upon the principle 
that the vote should not be denied except for cause shown. 
Maturity for voting purposes, as for all others except mar- 
riage, is universally assumed to occur at the age of twenty- 
one. Citizenship is another universal requirement,* the de- 
clarant’s right of suffrage granted by the ivestcrn states 
having been repealed after the need for encouraging immi- 
gration ceased. Residence requirements, of course, alwa)^ 
appear. They vary from two years to six months in the state, 
from one year to thirty daj-s in the county', and from one year 
to ten days in the precinct. An average might be: state, one 
year; county, three months or ninety days; precinct, thirty 
days. Occasional or alternative requirements sometimes take 

' P<iinj>lvama rcquire$ a voter lohave been a ciuzen one month; California, 
New York, and Uuh, 90 dayj; Minnesota, three months, and Connecticut, fi'C 
>carj. 
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the form of a certain period of residence in the United States 
or m the city, town or ward Not all state laws requiring a 
penod of residence in the county mention the precinct and 
vice versa The former Maine statute and the present Oregon 
one mention only the state The former recently changed its 
state residence period from three months to six in order to 
deliver its great popular resort of Old Orchard Beach from 
the control of voters who were mere summer visitors 


B DISgUAUFICATIONS 

These qualifications alone can be called universal but there 
are certain disqualifications for the vote that seem ’'^1 ° 

that character Almost all state laws specifically exclude by 
vanous descnptions all mentally deficient or unsound persons 
and all persons guilty of felony or infamous crime 1 he pn 
era! effect of this latter restriction is to bar those who hav 
served terms at hard labor usually in a state prison or peni 
tentiary, unless and unul pardoned for their o enses om 
tunes other enmes notably crimes against the e ection aw 
are included among the causes for disfranchisement ev 
southern states include a number of lesser crimes m 
as an additional way of excluding some Negro votes ri 
Indians or Indians not taxed are occasionally specifically de 
pnved of the suffrage 

C THE LITERACY TEST 

There remains for consideration the literacy test 
alternatives In the South this is aimed against t c 
and m the North generally against the immigrant aimoug 
in some northern states where it exists the , 

so high as to deprive it of any parucular object t ^ 
in vanous forms m some mneteen states n t e 
not uncommonly has altemanves such as property o'™ ^ 
taxpaying military service m a former war or esceii 
some war veteran Taxpaymg (at least of a poll tax) i 

■ M™ allow ,o«on.™ of Uie .olfr.so by podon after a .eeood 
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times made an out and out additional requirement,^ and some 
fi\ e or sL\ states * (mostly western) make taxpaying on property 
a requirement for tmting UJ local elections authorizing special 
assessments or the issue of bonds. The northern literacy test 
permits of no alternative and tends to be definite in character 
(reading and/or writing alone). The southern test tends to 
indefiniteness (e.g., reading and giving a reasonable interpre- 
tation of any clause of the state or national Constitution) and 
therefore permits of a maximum of official discrimination. All 
tests except that of New York are given by election officials. 
New York requires an eighth-grade diploma or the passing 
of a reading-and'WTiting test set by the State Board of Regents 
(the state educational authority) and conducted by school 
officials. It need hardly be said that this is a safer and far 
superior method. 

Ill THE EVOLUTION OF VOTING METHODS 

Early English Voting. The English method of voting for 
members of Parliament was for each candidate to appear at 
the polling place at the head of his supporters. There the 
King’s sheriff or other election official would declare “by 
view” who appeared to be elected. It %vas then vvithin the 
power of the losing candidate to demand a "poll,” which 
meant that each voter must mount the “hustings” or platform 
where the election officers sat, answer to their demand as to 
whom his vote was for, and have it recorded opposite his 
name in the polling book.* This process might go on for da^-s, 

' Eight southrm states have poU-iax.paying tequiremenu which greatly 
diminish even the white vote and place control largely in the hands of the 
poUnciaiu who pay the poU taxes asesed against the more controllable voters. 
Persons over sixty are generally exempt from the poU tax. This exempdoo 
gi'cs great strength to the Townsend and other old-age pension proposals by 
enabling the aged to cast more than their normal percentage of the total vote. 
On the whole problem see Stoi»ey,“Suffragcin the South, Part I: The Poll Tax.” 
Ssirt^ G^apku, XIX (WJQ), S, and Rowan, “America’s 'Rotten Districts,’” 
Common Sfnse, IX (October 1940), 7. 

* In 1940 these included Arizona, hliclugan, Montana, Nevada, Texas, and 
Utah. 

* A vivid picture of thu proceeding by the great English artist iillliam 
Hoganh (1697-1764) is (o Ire found in his “Election” series under the title 
“The Polling.” 
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Its termination being dependent on the decision of the officer 
in charge that all qualified and mshing to vote had voted 
Any question as to the fairness or legality of the procedure 
might result in a “scrutiny” or determination by a parha- 
mentary committee 

Colonial Methods Before the Revolution this English 
method was substantially adopted by all the southern colonies 
and by New York and New jersey The New England colo- 
nies and Pennsylvania and Delaware, on the other hand earl> 

‘ adopted the use of the ballot There was no particular effort 
at secrecy, though one of the motives may have been to per 
nut It if the voter so desired More potent probablv u as the 
fact that m New England the voters had more officers to elect 
than was the case elsewhere, and the vote could be ta en 
more expeditiously by ballot In Pennsylvania and De aware 
the other two ballot colonies, its use was optional with the v oter 
Effects of the Revolution The increase m elective officers 
produced by the Revolution in the states whose governors and 
upper houses had formerly been appointed by the rown 
soon extended the use of the ballot By the end of the cig t 
eenth century viva voce voting survived only m irgmia 
among the original states and m Kentucky and the Nor: vvest 
Territory, whither it had spread from the Old Dominion 
Effects of Manhood Suffrage Now a new consideration 
began to operate Formerly the independence of t e 
had been guaranteed by property and taxpaying qua i ica 
tions As these tended to disappear in the tide setting m 
toward manhood suffrage, bribery and intimidation began to 
play a greater part m elections The latter cause was rs 
recognized when m 1 800 Governor St Clair of the ort wes 
Territory reported that the power of creditors over e tors 
'vas being used there The same year the territorial legis a 
ture voted the adoption of the ballot 

Rise of the Printed Ballot The ballot as onymally used 
In the colonies was an entirely handwritten document 

‘ V,. r , oc= vot, ng late, e«dlbr. one .oIll.no.. A.k.ma. M.-w 

Texas and Oregon 
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made for secrecy, as the voter would normally make It up in 
the privacy of his home and could bring it to the polls and 
drop it in the ballot box* without its contents being observed 
by anyone. Now, with a constantly increasing number of 
elective officers, the handwritten ballot was becoming more 
and more difficult to prep<u^, with the result that in the 
period between 1 799 and 1845 printed ballots were authorized 
m practically all the states.* 

Party Tickets. This removed the preparation of ballots 
from the hands of the voter but did not vest it in the state. 
Political parties at once stepped into the breach and supplied 
the voter with their “tickets,” as the printed array of party 
candidates were called. So-called “ticket peddlers” Infested 
the vicinity of polling places, thrusting a ticket into everyone’s 
hand and then watching carefully to see if it was voted. 

Such observation was possible because the ballot box was 
always in plain view and the tickets were generally distin- 
guishable. .All parties wanted to know how the votes were 
being cast, so each printed its ticket on a different colored 
paper from the others. Attempts to secure secrecy by requir- 
ing printing on ivhiic paper were easily evaded because so 
many shades of white paper are possible. Even the quality 
and Nvcight of the paper and the color and heaviness of the 
ink could be made to serve the same purpose. 

Furthermore, the voter never knew whether he ivas getting 
the right party ballot and the election officers never kneiv 
ivhethcr he \vas casting more than one vote. Astute party 
ivorkers were knoivn to get out fake opposition ballots ivith a 
few of their own candidates tucked away in the middle, and 
unscrupulous voters wre known to insert tissue-paper ballots 
inside larger ones before dropping them in the ballot box. 

' "Balloting trunks" are menuoned m the colonial records as early as 1676. 
See Eldon Cobb Evans’ llutoif ^ t/u Austtaluin Ballot (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1917), p 4 

' Among the original stales, Pcnnsyivaiua was the first and Connecticut the 
last to adopt this method Adopuon was generally by statute but in Massachu- 
setts It was authonzed by Court decision Henshaw v Foster, 9 Pickering 312 
(1829) 

I 
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The latter devace ^^as one of those most used m overcoming 
the ^vegro vote in the South 

Beyond aU this was the widespread disorder and corruption 
which prevailed at nearly all elections Gangs of roughs 
would seize city poUing places and allow none but their par 
dcular ticket to be cast W here force did not prev ail briberv 
and intimidation too often did Emplovers took their laborers 
to the poUs and voted them m droves requiring them to keep 
their baUots m sight until they were dropped m the box 
The price of votes averaged about two dollars and the cor 
ruptible element was at times strong enough to etc 

election results m both state and nation Decent pcop e 

becoming disgusted with the whole electoral process 
The First Attempted Remedy A prema^re actemp 
remedy this evil was made m the hfues In 1851 a 
hon of Free Soilers and Democrats put statutes 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island requiring K°A*i#.rrinn 
cast in identical envelopes furmshed at the po s ' 
officials The WTugs, who, as the wealthiest partv sio 
profit most from bribery and intimidation c 
laws to make the use of envelopes optional 
thus killing off a promising indigenous reform which g 
have redeemed the ballot from its curse of pubhcitv 
The Australian Ballot In the end J' 

a different and foreign proposal first put forvv m 
year that the envelope idea was adopted ere n 

officially-supplied secret ballot was propose m t e 
Council of South Australia by Francis S Dutton 
later It was enacted into law in the colony of ictoria 

thirty years it swept through Australia and was a °P 
^ew Zealand, England, and Belgium Fifteen 
had been generally adopted throughout the nite 

In 1888 the Australian system was T 

taneously into the mumcipal elections of Louisvt e , 

and the state elections of Massachusetts It hz p 
been defeated m Michigan and Wisconsin an 
undergoing a senes of governor s vetoes in * ew o 
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in practice, its merits were so obvious that it ^^•as found im- 
possible to hold out against iL By 1896 it had been adopted 
by thirty-nine of the then forty-five states. At the present 
time every state except one has an official ballot, and all but 
one of these requires it to be obtained and marked at the 
polling place. South Carolina is alone in merely requiring 
the ballot to be of white paper ‘'uithout ornament, . . . 
sN-mbol. or mark,'’ and Delaware is alone in supplying an 
official ballot through the medium of party chairmen and 
alloiMng it to be marked anywhere the voter tvishes.' 

IV PRESENT METHODS OF VOTING 
BY BALLOT 

The Australian ballot, which is furnished by all other 
states, is one which is officially supplied, contains the names 
of all the regularly nominated candidates for the offices to be 
filled at the current election, can be obtained only at the polls, 
and must be marked there in such a u ay that the individual 
xoter’s choices Mill not be knou*n to anyone. 

Operation of the Australian Ballot. The preparation of 
the ballots is seen to and paid for by the state or the county’, 
and the facsimile signature of the responsible official (usually 
the Secretary of State or the County Clerk) appears on the 
back as a certification of correctness. The names of party 
candidates are placed on the ballots when their party has 
conformed to the stale’s requirements for recognition by the 
government. These usually take the form of demanding a 
certain number or percentage of the vote for “the head 
of the ticket" (sa\. for go\’cmor) to have been cast for the 
parly’s candidate in the last election. Xew parties and those 
receiiing fen er than the required number of votes may get on 
the ballot by obtaining a required number of signatures to 
petitions-* .\n alarming tendency has set in to make all these 
' In Frbnjarv, 1942. 3 erand jurv invmi^tion at WilminCTon rc'falfd ih' 
printin? and distribution on jvxfufst of a part\ chairman of20,000 unauthorizrd 
ballots in thr Delaware election of 1940 

• Unpopular panics muM be careful how they obtain signatures, as is atfe<ied 
b\ recent prosecutions of Communists lo Oklahoma and Pcnns\Kania for <?!►- 
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requirements so high as to bar minor parties,^ which is ear- 
ned further in some states by excluding parties held to advo- 
cate violence. Voting is a safety valve for minority opinions 
which It IS unwise to deny even to the most hated radicals 


STATE OF MAINE 

Municipal Election for the Town of Kennebunk 





OFFICE BLOCK BALLOT WITHOUT PABTY EMBLEMS 


Types of Australian Ballots As first introduced into 
^lassachusetts and Louisville, the Australian ballot was in tlic 
so-called office-hlock form, that is to say, the form m which the 
names of the candidates for each office appear under the hcad- 
Urning them under false preieoses Socialist Lafaontes acfetnpiinf to soJicji 

Signatures 10 Illinois in 1940 were mobbed r.v.l 

Efforts tff tlu Soaaltsl Parly U gtl oi> lEe BtdUt w JOJO, prep re > 

Paign naff (November 1940) 
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ing of that office and not in partisan groups. This constituted 
a mighty blow to straight party voting and means were speed- 
ily found to offset it. ^Vhen the Australian ballot was adopted 
in Indiana in 1889 a neiv form was originated known as the 
party column. In this each party name appears at the top, 
with the names of its candidates under it. The names of the 
candidates for a given office ordinarily form a horizontal row 
across the party columns. 

Pontion OTi the ballot is determined by a variety of rules. 
In the party-column states perhaps the most common rule is 
to give first place, i c., the column at the extreme left-hand 
side of the ballot, to the parly casting the highest vote for 
governor at the last election. The other parties follow in the 
order of their size. state may arrange the columns in alpha- 
betical order or deiermine arbitrarily that a given column 
shall occupy a given position.' Once such a position on the 
ballot has been definitely establish«i party managers are 
loath to see it change, as they w'i!) then have to reinstruct 
their Ignorant voters. 

In the office-block states it is perhaps most common to 
arrange the candidates’ names alphabetically under the title 
of each office. Some provide that the party casting the high- 
est number of votes at the last election shall come first in each 
block and the others after it in the same relative order. 
Others provide for rotation, i.e., the appearance of each can- 
didate in each position on an equal number of ballots. Still 
others leave it entirely to the discretion of the election officer. 

Methods oj marking the ballot var>' from state to state. There 
is indeed a general similarity in the means used, as the vast 
majority require the insertion of a simple cross in pencil. Two 
states * differ by requiring instead that the voter strike out 
the candidates not voted for, and four states* by insisting on 

' Vs in the on^nal Indians act, fcw rsampte “The list of candidates of 
the Democratic party sliall be placed in the first column . . , of the Republican 

party in the second column; of the Prohilntion party in the third column; and 
of any other party in such order as the Board of Elecdon Commissioners shall 
decide” Statutes of Indiana, 1889, Chap 87 

’Texas and Virsinia. ’California. Louisiana, Nevada, and Oklahoma 
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the me of an official stamp Three of these furnish a stamp 
marling X, but the fourth (Lomsiana) supplies one that 
merely fills or obliterates the space in which it is struck 
States requiring pencil are constantly vetted by questions as 
to what IS an identifyang mark ‘ for of course a baUot cannot 
be counted if its secrecy has been destroyed The stamp 
method cures all this trouble and it is amazing that so sensible 
an idea has not had a wider spread 

The greatest differences concern the question u here the 
marks are to be placed The party column ballot can be 
toted for a straight ticket by a single cross in the circle or 
square at the head of any column m all but four of the thirty 
one states that use it These four provtde no single space 
totmg Texas, as we have seen requires the columns no 
voted to be crossed out The other three states requir 

mark to be m the square to the Jeft of the name o eac 

date voted for, the same method as is used m voting a p 
ticket m the other party column states * This me o 
necessanl) in the office block states, as the orm o e 
provides no other place for marking 

. r,.,r.n Pa m November IWl the 

For example m a city election in ^ check mark 

folbwuij marks were held by the courts rend ^ filling up vvith 

instead of a cross m the voung square blockinS ^ J; u . ijne nstead 
pencil marking) the voting square of the candidate opp« and the use 

of ink (The latter is specifically forbidden in the Pe y the party 

the odier hand marking crosses outndc the souares m addition 

iqsm • .» of . cross ‘'S., 

to those baide the candidates name using co -Iv voted "ere held 

a party square where squares beside the names ^ could have arisen f 
not to affect the ballot s validity None of these ques 
sn official stamp had been required 

’New Jersey North Dakota and Wyoming everv candidate 

‘ In general a spl t ticket can be voted either bv the 

voted for or by placing a mark above one party co umn This 

individual square of every candidate voted tor i.r.fon officials easy as 

latter method makes ballot tampering by crookc e . n order to alter 
they have only to add crosses and need not erase ^ on a party 

the vote for any office Stales providing for ^ Connecticu 

column ballot by n 

Delaware Florida Georgia Idaho lUnois Indiana lowa CaroUna 

'•lane Michigan Missoun New Hampshire e\v Vermont Wash 

Ohio Oklahoma Rhode Island South Dakota Texas dian 
'ngton \\ est Virginia and IViscons n 
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Reasons for Using the Office-Block Ballot, The imme- 
diate object of the office-block ballot is, of course, to compel 
the voter at least to note the names of the persons for whom he, 
is voting. In most party-column states he has only to put his 
cross above the party label and may not even know the name 
of a single candidate. Much the same is true in the fer\s’ party- 
column commonwealths which do not provide a party circle. 
Their ballots take longer to mark, but they can be voted with- 
out reading anything but the party label. 

The ultimate aim of the office-block ballot is to encourage 
independent voting while that of the party-column ballot is 
to maintain party regularity. Each succeeds measurably in 
its purpose. The records of the sixteen states that use the^ 
office block ^ contain numerous instances of notable governors 
and senators elected in spite of the “bandwagon pull” of a 
presidential campaign year. Further down the list the com- 
petent minority candidate will stand a lesser chance, but in 
any case he is better off than in a party column where the 
majority has the maximum inducement to “go it blind.” 

This advantage of the office-block ballot may be slightly 
diminished by always placing the candidates in a particular 
order by parties under each block, but this alone is not enough 
to make any great difference. It can be truly minimized by 
such an arrangement without party designations, a method 
regularly used in Florida, Mississippi, and Virginia to con- 
fuse the ignorant vote.* Another provision that completely 
nullifies its value is the Penns^-lvania device of putting party 
squares at the side of the office-block ballot so that it can be 
voted with one cross. 

All this is of moment also in preventing bribery and intimi- 
dation. As it takes longer to split a ballot in the party- 
column states, an observant poll watcher can tell whether the 

' Atkansas, Califartiia, Cotondo, Kansas, Maryland, Massachtistiu, Minnc- 
soU, MissLttippi, Montana, Nebraska. Nevada. New York, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee, and Virginia 

• Allegedly this u aimed solely ai;aiim the Negroes, although it is difficult 
to see the need of confusing voters almost none of whom reach the polls. The 
Democratic candidates always come first in each o/Tice block in these states. 
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subservient voter doei split it. Of course he could fool the 
watcher by voting the whole opposition ticket, but in any case 
he is limited to that alternative. Arrangements that take 
about the same time no matter how the ballot is marked are 
clearly preferable. 

The Question of the Party Emblem. Another problem 
concerning independent voting lies in the use or disuse of the 
party emblem. New York is alone in the office-block group 
in placing a party emblem at the left of the voting square 
opposite every name on the ballot. It is thus possible for the 
campaign manager to put out publicity matter urging: “Vote 
every eagle!” (Republican emblem) or “Vote every star!” 
(Democratic emblem). Of the party-column states, about 
half display emblems in ' or above each party circle or square. 
These, of course, permit of voting without the ability to read 
a single word and are hardly consistent %vith advanced lit- 
eracy requirements such as exist in New York State. Clearly 
a voter who needs to be guided by a sign on his ballot is 
unfit for the suffrage, and provisions should be made to pre- 
vent, rather than to facilitate, the exercise of the suffrage by 
such persons. 

V MODERN ELECTION PROCEDURE 
A. ELECTION BOARDS A.ND REGISTRATION 

Bipartisan Boards. Ordinarily the supervision and control 
of elections have been put on a bipartisan basis. The city or 

* In Indiana, for example, xtraight acket voteo are apparently expected to 
make iheir cross nght through the party iiuignia These emblems are rarely 
the elephant and donkey of the iiev.-spaper cartoons, though the Prohibition 
Party has used the camel m Missouri and the Roosetelt Progressives used the 
bull moose in ten states. At present the Republicans use the eagle in eight, and 
the Democrats the rooster tn six states The Soctalitts ordinartly use the clasped- 
hands-across-the-globe but in New York the American Labor Party has pre- 
empted this symbol. Socialist Labontes employ the arm-and-hammer and the 
Communuts used the hammer.aod-sicUe until their alleged severance from the 
Internationale forced them to adopt other insignia The most miscellaneous 
variety prevails, including even the use of national symbols like the eagle, the 
Sutue of Liberty, and the Bag The first has been used by the Republicans 
in New York, the second by the Democrats m NLssouri, and the third by the 
Republicans in New Mexico. 
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county election commission and the to«n or precinct election 
board alike have been equally divided betiveen the two majm 
parnes > All this goes on the theory of setting a thief to 
catch a thief,” ignoring the possibility that thieves may uni e 
to defraud the public In substantially one parry cities like 
New York and Philadelphia the alleged bipartisan board 
(like all officially bipartisan arrangements) has been a joke a 
large part of the time and even in closelv contested areas a 
deal between the local bosses may result in crooked count 


” Civil Service Boards A far better arrangement than the 
present usual one (v\ hich, incidentally general y 
incompetents of both parties being appointed in a 
the spoils), IS to put the election machinery ° ® ^ , 

or county under a single responsible commissioner 
have all his subordinates selected by the . 

of civil service No requirement of residence s ou e 

This IS especially necessary m the case of precinct o 
large cities, where residence requirements ma e i ® 
almost impossible to procure competent and re la e 
the "tougher” wards Any distrust that the parties rriay ^ve 
of civil service employees may be quieted by an amp 
ance of party watchers to observe the whole ncrroit 

experience in such cities as Los Angeles Oma a an 
shows that such distrust is quite unjustified 
Watchers and challengers of each party are m ac 
provided for by the election laws, and the , 

formed opinion appears to be that they are o very i 
This IS at least partly because they may be se ec e 
same precinct leaders who select the bipartisan , j 
boards, m which case, if the election officers planned a fraud 
It would be surprising to find a watcher opposing it 
meat IS sometimes sought by aUowing Good Gover^ -t 
wganizations to appoint >vatchers, but it is 

‘This bipartisan board is sometimes the select 

«Ker positions Thus m Maine the town ele^^ each ma;or 

tnen and the town clerk besides an equal number 
party 
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few carefully selected roving inspectors appointed by the cen- 
tral election board would be worth more than any number 
of watchers in keeping the precinct officers straight. It is 
notable that outside of the larger cities the use of watchers and 
challengers is on the wane, the w'atcher tending to become 
a mere party checker who takes down a list of those who have 
voted for the precinct committeeman’s use. 

Registration. One prime necessity at elections is to see 
that none vote but qualified voters. In practice this means 
in the main that care must be taken to see that none vote 
but residents in the precinct. Before the growth of cities and 
the rise of rapid transportation there was little question of 
this, as every voter in a locality was knotvn and travel from 
one polling place to another with time to vote in both was 
not readily possible. Then came the railroad and the rise of 
the metropolis and something had to be done to prevent the 
local voter from being drotvned in a flood of imported 
“floaters.” ^ The device adopted is known as registration. 

In its most primitive form, registration is simply the prepa- 
ration of a list of eligible voters by the election authorities 
with opportunity for qualified persons omitted to prove their 
right to be put on the list. The next step is to require ptrsotial 
rf^rutration, that is, that each voter obtain his right by appear- 
ing before established registration authorities. It is possible 
to require him to do this before every election or at other 
regular intervals {periodic registrahon) and that he give detailed 
evidence of his right to \-otc in the form of an affidavit to 
which his signature must be affixed. The last is a valuable 
precaution, as the affidavit can be kept at the polling place 
ready for comparison with another signature to be made by 
the voter w hen he comes to s’ole. 

* In ihc 1840a uhen chc city of New Vork waa construciinj ihc Croton 
R«ser\oir and beginning the municipal supply of viater, great crowds of thun 
were imported oier the new railroad from Philadelphia to carry the city elcc- 
Lons. The explanation given by these worthies when their right to vote «as 
chaUenged was that they were "pipe-lajei*” who had just amved to work on 
the municipal water si^tero Hence “pipe-laying” became for long thereafter 
a general term for political skullduggery. 
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?amamnl regulratton is now preferred over periodic reg 
istration as being both less expensive and more reliable 
Periodic registration is a great hardship to the voter and pre 
sumes registration boards in every precinct some of whom 
will not be trustworthy and not all of whom can be "“hed 
Permanent registration facilitates votii^ and can be 
by one central board in each locality , vv hich should be selected 
under civil service rules and whose business it is to purge th 
names of deceased and otherwise departed voters from the 
rolls 

Various governmental agencies ma^ be require o as 
To the registry of voters the health authorities must send al 
reports of deaths, the police authorities ail reports o 
mLt, and the water department all reports *u‘ 

Above all the registry is required to conduct P'"” 
to-house check-ups either by ttself or with the aid P°“^ 
Of course the prime necessity is that the purging e 
and efficiently conducted, else empty names wi acc 
which may be used by fraudulent voters 

B ELECTION DAY PROCEDURE 

On election day the actual voting is 
guards, the products of long and sad experience w 
fraud and chicanery As Ihe voter approaches the polls 
(either in some public building or on premises ease , , 
day)’ he finds that party canvassing has been forbidden 
mthm a certain distance Entering the building e 
railed off voting enclosure outside which *, _ 

tions to voters and sample ballots and msi ^ . a- 

enter only by declanng his name which is then c e 
on a voting list In the most advanced states he 
* No small part of Hague s strength m northern New 
on negligent administration of the permanent te^ r nriade the occas on 

’ Schoolhouses make ideal polhi^ places u ° voting places in 

for school holidays Portable structures have been Cleveland 

Camtadg, Rodwto N Y n™ Voil 0,1, fc, 

I>evoii Milwaukee and quite gcncniUy m C^ but has become less 

polling places was formerly a valuable political perq ^ 

» as statutory rates were set according to a long-extinct seal 
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quired to sign a VTiter’s certificaie for comparison with the 
siernature he has already made at registration, and in the 
larger cities a pair of party challengers may be standing by 
to make sure that he is ‘‘the real McCoy.” 

The Use of Numbered Stubs. Passing into the enclosure, 
the voter is handed one or more ballots * which he must take 
into an unoccupied voting booth before marking. There he 
marks each ballot and refolds it so that his choices cannot be 
?.ceTi. It may be that the ballot given him has a numbered 
detachable stub. If so. the election officer who gave it to 
him should have noted the number and the one at the ballot 
bo\ should make sure that the same number is on the ballot 
offered there and that it is then tom off before the ballot 
goc' in. 

This is to prevent “chain voting,” a scheme w’herebj’ a 
parrt worker has one of his “floaters” smuggle out an official 
ballot, casting a blank paper in its place. The worker marks 
the stolen official ballot as he pleases and gives it to another 
floater with instructions to cast it and bring out the blank 
ballot he is given At the cost of one vote wasted the worker 
has started a chain which can be kept going all day, or until 
he runs out of either floaters or money. 

.\gain5t this dcrice, othenvise known as “the Tasmanian 
dodge." numbered detachable stubs, if properly looked to, are 
effective. So is the simpler method of haring the election 
officer who gives the ballot initial it on the outside and the 
officer at the box note the initiab before the ballot goes in. 
If not properly looked to, both become worse than useless for 
then ballots get in the box with the stub still on or without the 
initials and the voter’s choice may be invalidated through no 
fault of his own.- These precautions arc hardly worth this 

’ Some states use soTral ballots at one eteetjon, though the better practice is 
othenvtse The great number ol caodKlatts and propcejwons to be voted upon 
sometimes males tlie uw ol sesna) ballots practically unavoidable. 

• This u necessarily so if the nuinbered stub is left on. for the latter constitutes 
an idenufnng mark In case iniuals are used, the effect of their omission turns 
on whether the statutory rettuurinenl of them is construed as directory or as 
mandatory . If the former, the ballot is doc in\ ahdaied. England and Colorado 
hair schemes whereby the ballot is pennanenify numbered but not idenliftable 
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nsk except m areas where the dodge ts actual!, knoun to 
hate been worked The use of stubs m the few largest cues 
in a state will usually meet this requirement 

Assistance to Voters The occasional blind or semi 
paralyzed voter raises a quesnou as to the secree, of the ballot 
He IS qualified to vote but obviously cannot do so without 
assistance This is generally provided for bi sta.uies but 
often inthout the proper safeguards Where ■‘“''i’ 
qmrement exists illiterates must be helped also but often (. 
pracuce at least) no necessity of any kind nee e P™' 

The habitual compulsion of subsecaent voters to “ccep 
ance from election officials was for long a cr>ang sea 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh The Pennsylvania avv now 
requires a recorded affidavit of disabi!it> an 
afflicted person to avail himself of the he p o anv c ^ 

tered voter These provisions if fully lived up to fmni* a 
perfect remedy for the abuse and offer a model which mav 

well be copied in Other states ^T-imn elec 

Voting Hours The traditional hours American clec^ 
lions have provided for early opening in e 
accommodate laborers on their way to vvor 
closing in the evening to le. .he opened a. 

chores after working at the polls Ih p at four 

s« and never la.er .ban «-Sh. 

^as^^d:redl;:e "hmL hu. has not 
in changing .hem A, rhe present “ .he 

more of a nuisance to ihe elecnou officials than J 
voters, while a much laler dosing hour is a great convenien 
m all but the most rural districts i, j nf roununp die 

Counting the Ballots The -"otkl 
ballots is for the same officers who counting 

the election day to ‘ pitch m and stic a precinct 

far luto the u^ht before fil^v f L Old. 

result These men have already put m t p 

t>Y the counting board Id case of a i ept secret from the coun ers 

'’otes may then be discovered £nw» otherwise 
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nar>' day’s work at the polls and they are thoroughly ex- 
hausted long before the counting is finished. This results in 
err^ in counting and is therefore highly undesirable. 

1 he alternatives to this arc either a separate central count- 
ing oar or a whole area or additional or separate groups 
ol counters for every precinct. Distance renders the first im- 
practical except in cities, and even there it is safe only if very 
jpeat pains arc taken to prevent tampering with the ballot 
^ of central deposit. In any case 

It holds up the counting and so is unpopular because the public 
warns finai election results in its morning newspaper. 

The best idea is probably to have a ne\v and larger crew 
of poll workers come on duty, either when the voting is over 
or, perhaps preferably, tivo or three hours before the end, in 






which period there is likely to be a rush the 

this they can proceed to the counting ' Exoen 

help of the officers who have served through the > ^ P 
ments ^sith counting begun by a ^.^sults of 

Noting continues have proved unsatisfact y ^ 
the early counting generally leak out i^e 

Voting Machines There is of cou ballots as 

tiie to the whole process of machine at 

above described and that is the use Th<“ cash register 

elections This machine strongly resem es result of 

in principle m that it records “*^V^_J"totals remain secret 
pressing down certain keys and the ^ 

■The „pe„„cc .1 .he e p, "f “ ■>■”“ ” 

general statement 
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until it is opened at the close of the day. The voter enters 
the booth and pulls a lever which in one motion closes 
the curtains around him and unlocks the machine. He 
then pulls do\sTi the ke^-s under the names of the candidates 
for horn he wishes to wie. If he makes a mistake by pulling 
down the wrong key no harm is done, for the vote is not yet 
recorded. He can push up any ke\' he has pulled down, and he 
cannot pull dow n more ke\-s than there are officers to be voted 
for the machine locks the ke>-s still up under each office 
label as soon as the proper quota there has been voted. No 
more kc\ s can be pulled down unul one of the others has been 
raised. When all the keys have been set in the desired posi- 
tions another pull on the lever opens the curtain, records the 
vote, puls all kev’s back in position, and locks the machine 
read\ for the next voter. In a part>'-column state it will carr)’ 
a row of party keys or levers on its left side, allowing the whole 
list to be voted • straight" in one motion.^ 

The great merit of the voting machine lies in its accuracy 
and Its prevention of fraud. Honest mistakes in counting arc 
an impossibility, and deliberate fraud is the next thing to it. 
The election officers at the close of the polls have only to open 
the machine and copy its figures. Delay and falsification arc 
practicallv impossible. Unsubstantiated theories as to how 
the machine itself might be tampered with are best answered 
by the facts that corrupt politicians cs’erytvhcre have fought 
its introduction tooth and nail and that in every’ place where 
suspicion rested on the count of paper ballots its use has 
produced complete satisfaction. 

Tlif alUgtd fconomy oj ihf machines must be set down as de- 
batable.- It is argued that they require fewer election pre- 
cincts and a smaller number of officials. To this it is answered 
that cs'en with paper ballots the precincts rnight easily be 
enlarged and the number of officials reduced except during 
the count. Contentions as to speed come denvn to about this; 

' This IS ihe v.-Uh she Iwa ballot sUtuuated on pp. 520-521. 

‘There is. of courw. a great initial ouila> The average price of each voting 
machirr is about SIOOO 
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Although an individual can vote more quickly on a machine 
and the results are computed automatically, the voting as a 
whole IS slow because only one or at most two voters' at a time 
can be accommodated It seems to take more time than 
formerly to instruct the voters, but this may be simp4 “cause 
the method is new The voting machine destro>s the chiel 
value of the office-block system because the candidates ol 
each party arc m a horizontal row across the ballot blection 
workers can instruct the voters to vote straight \Mt one sweep 


across the party keys 

All these factors, however, are not to be thoug t o as o 
weighing the assurance of greater honesty and accuraev e 
machine is now authorized m twenty six states an is m some 
actual use m all but four of them In about half the states 
using the machine it is now the principal method, being almost 
exclusively employed m Connecticut and New or an 
all the chief cities of California, Florida, Indiana low , 
Pennsylvania, and Washington Bad experiences wi 
machines and political skulldugger> combined have served 
prevent general adoption in Illinois and Wisconsin , 

Canvassing the Results Once the count has been made 
ot the figures on the voting machines copied, not mg ^ 

but to send the returns to the city or county canvassing 

'The largest number of voting machines m any one precinc 
number is out of the question because of the ^ different arrangement 

' This IS true of the voting machines in actual uw u office block form 

n quite passible The face of the machine can “P ^ proposal to 

"•ithout necessitaUng any mechanical charge to ma the New Vork 

this effect was embodied m the Coudert DarLng B.U 
Legislature in 1939 Sec Thirly Fijlk Armual <>/ '" 

«/ Iht Citiztns Unton of Ike Cuy of lort (tWO) p ^ alleged chat 

'The chicanery was not apparently all on one si e _ ^ular machine 

S200 000 in bnbes was used m Chicago for the adoption of a part 
Two methods have in general been fatal to the use o 


‘"o methods have in general been iatal to ted hst of off 

loading It with more than it can carry either by an g 
the manufacture under loose election laws of sputrous pa 
■' „ pvrm.tt.ns a, .Jtomnw 




— ® wuii or permitting as an 

tnach ne pers sts m New York City however despiw 

for proportional representation in the City Counci ^ „ 

^ ' It may be wise as a precaution j^ainst tampering H 
Pennsylvania) that the returns be posted outside the poll , P 


.arties a.,vz (21 requiring 
of another ballot The 
of the ballot 


---/Ivania) that the rciui 
■ount has been completed 
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As this body has authority merely to compute the results as 
received, any question as to the validity of the returns \nll 
have to be carried further. The case may go to some state 
election authority or to the courts, while the legislatures and 
Congress take a hand as final judges of the elections and 
returns of their own members.'^ Recounts should be made 
readily possible on posting a reasonable forfeit to cover the 
expense if no substantial error is found. The not uncommon 
requirement of proof of fraud before a recount can be had is a 
most disastrous encouragement to crooked election officials.* 

VI. SHORTEN'INC THE BALLOT 

The typical ballots printed in this chapter show that in 
most American elections a minimum of from ten to fifteen 
persons are to be elected, which means a choice among can- 
didates of at least two parties for some or all of these offices. 
Ma.\imuni figures reach incredible heights with fifty or more 
offices to be filled and nine or ten parties advancing candi- 
dates. 

The Area of the Voter’s Ignorance. It must be plain 
that under these circumstances the voter can be only partially 
informed as to what he is doing. The first one or two offices 
at the head of the ticket may be sought by candidates about 
whom he knows, because these are prominent positions and 
he has read about the aspirants in the newspapers. He may 
know some candidates near the bottom of the list because they 
live in his neighborhood. About the large group in and around 
the middle of the ballot he is almost necessarily in dense ig* 
norance. From the time that he starts out from the generally 
known ground of Senator and/or Governor until he arrives 
at the individually knowm area of County Commissioner or 
Representative in the Legislature the voter is treading an 

• In Maine the Governor and hi» Counei] pass on ihe renjmi for state office*, 
includin; the Legislature 

’This is doubly true v>here Ihe corrupi tnachine also controls the courts- 
A direct steal of the jfos-emorship of New Jersey appears to have been covered by 
court decision in 1937, 
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unknown morass in which he such offices as Secretary of State, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Clerk of Courts, County 
Surveyor, Coroner, and even Constable and Justice of the 


Peace 

The extent of knowledge available varies sharply with the 
type of locality Where in a large city the average voter may 
know nothing of any candidates save those for one or t\\o 
offices near the top, in the country he is prettv sure to know t e 
candidates for the lower house of the legislature along wit 
two or three men running for county offices who come root 
his own neighborhood Furthermore the country voter i 
particularly conscientious, stands some chance of learning > 
inquiry something about the various candidates for county 
office, while the city voter finds any attempt to gam sue in- 
formation quite impracticable For each, however, there is a 
blank unknown region which invariably covers the state-ivi e 
offices just below those mentioned as heading the ticket 
The Short-Ballot Movement. This obviously is an absurd 
situation If the average voter does not know anything a out 
the candidates for a given office when he is called upon to vote, 
clearly that office ought not to be on the ballot Wit ^ ^ 
mind, the National Short Ballot Organization was formed m 
1909 with Woodrow Wilson as its President It then seemed a 
most promising reform, receiving within its first thrw 
the endorsements of Theodore Roosevelt, William owar 
Taft, Governor Hiram Johnson of California, overnor 
Charles Evans Hughes of New York, Judge Ben 
Colorado, and President Charles W Ehot of Harvard Uni- 
versity Then came the World War and public interest 
diverted The short ballot as a separate movement cease 
to flourish, and it consolidated wth the National Municipal 
Teague m 1921 . 

The short-ballot reform is opposed by the politicians 
am able through the long ballot to control the minor ottices 
Since the average voter does not know for whom e is vo 
Jt IS easy for the party managers to “slip 
‘m ” Even when competent governors are se ec c 
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frequently find themselves surrounded by elected subordinates 
^vho are “machine made’’ and to whom they can look for no 
help in securing good go\*emment for the state. Furthermore, 
since voters often stop reading the ballot as soon as they come 
to candidates of whom they know nothing, voting the rest 
straight, even necessarilv elective officers like representatives 
in Congress and the state legislature are often \T)ted blindly. 
The short-ballot plan is briefly to reduce the ballot until it 
contains onK the fen offices necessarily elective to enable 
the people to control, and to separate the elections so that the 
people concentrate at each particular time on one particular 
organ of their government. The officers thus elected are 
responsible for the selection of the others, as in the federal 
government and in those of the states prior to the Jacksonian 
Re\ oluiion.' 

Its Present Extent. Some states have begun to put the 
reform into practice to the c.xtem of making the governor's 
immediate subordinates appointive by him, so that he has 
about him a personal cabinet somewhat like the President's.* 
Many cities have adopted it as an incident of either the Com- 
mission or the Citv Manager plan of government, both of 
which greatly dimmish the number of elective offices by in- 
creasing the appointing power. Counties alone have done 
practicalK nothing to approach the short-ballot ideal. 

Separation of Elections. Some states, like Illinois and 
Penns\l\ania. that have done nothing toward reducing the 
number of elective offices have done much to separate elec- 
tions. If. as in Illinois, this results m several elections in one 
\car. little is gained because the \-oter is still overburdened, 
although in a slightly difiercnt wa\. If. as in Pennsylvania, 
state and county elections arc made to fall in difTcrent sear<, 
an obvious benefit accrues as the countv candidates cannot 
‘■'ride in on the Gos’ernofs coattails.'' "Without reduction, 
however, there will alwass be too many offices on the b.illot 

' -Shrewd old Martin Van Ituirn lold ihc Nev. York Constitutional Con'TT)- 
iion whon it was alwut to snerrssr ^aiN Uw number of electi\-c ofTicts that 
t’les “wfrr swamping (be nehi ihev pretended to exalt ” 

\ et««l exar'pJe of ihu i» In be l^nd in the eosemmen 


n of New- York. 
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tor inteUigcnt voting It ina> be noted that outside the 
United States voting for more than one position or related 
group of positions' at one election is pracncalll unheard ot 
A Model Election Setup Beeause of the constitutional 
recurrence of congressional elections at tuo-vear intervals 
complete separation of elecuons is not possible But partia 
separation (if combined with a resolute reduction of elective 
offices) makes possible a ballot often devoted to some o 
organ of go\ernment and of a brevTt^ tending to 
quate information to ever> voter Operating on a 
schedule the first election (m 1944, let us sav) uould be tor 
President, Vice President, Senator and Congressman (tour 
offices on each voters ballot), (m 1945) overnor ^ 
Senator, State Representative in the rnmis 

offices), (m 1946) Congressman and three Count, Commis- 
sioners (four offices), (m 1947) municipa elections Ma> 
and/or city or township board or counci (varia , , 

voter need be asked to vote for more than five or six persons 
Such a setup gives the people choice of 

and of the chief executives in cverv organ o which 

does not omit a single office about the qua i ica i , omr’s 

the voters could be expected to know t re “ ^^ould 

task to a point where any moderatelv educated pe 
seem competent to handle it 

vn MlbORIT-, rcpresentvtion 
A THE PROBLEM 

so far in our discussion we Have — die t — 

elected is to be chosen b\ pluralitN ^ distnct 

* E g , the clecuon of several mcnibcre of a ^,,p<j,nicd bv 

■Jud-e. „ cdullcd Pvm the '15“'' “ , 1 , ,dld 1. 

‘he governor or elected by the bar The State 

legislature fairly ...mmon m the 

‘The requirement of a majorrty . „ aband >i> '1 '»< "‘‘K’ “ 

earlier days of the Republic but ^ ^ eitlicr by i I'rw ‘ lo* non or 

quently entailed a failure of choice fol Maine w n iserhaps the last 

selection by some body other than the ' ,f„.r ,i had almost 

stale to abandon the majontv requii«-(i*e^ ^ 
provoVed armed violence in the election o 
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each instance the candidate recching the greatest number of 
votes IS chosen regardless of the fact that there may be se\'eral 
others receiving almost as many and that the person elected is 
therefore the representative of a disnnci minority. Panicu- 
laiK in legislative bodies^ ranging from Congress to the city 
council, this method of election permits of abuse. By the de- 
vice knov\-n as the "geirvinandcr" * le^sladve districts are so 
drawn as to crowd the greatest number of opposition vuies 
into the fewest possible districts, thereby allowing the party 
doing the districting lo carry a maximum number of scats 
bv small margins. This is slightly risky, as any considerable 
<hift of votes will reverse the majorities, but it is sufficienUy 
reliable under ordinary conditions to be attempted to a 
greater or less degree in nearly all legislative apportionments. 
It IS obvious that the gerrymander flourishes because the 
minority in each district is not represented. 

B. SOLLTIONS 
7 . Cumulative and Preferenlial Voting 
The Cumulative Vote. One state, Illinois, has in a limited 
wav adopted minority representation. This it does by electing 
three representatives to its lovicr house from each of the state 
senatorial election districts and allowing every* voter to cast 
three votes for one candidate, one and a half each for two 
candidates, or one each for three candidates, dcpicnding on 
the number of names he marks. This generally results in the 
election of one minority member from each district through 
concentration of votes on one candidate and produces a sizable 
opposition in the House, a thing not every state possesses. It 
is apparently not highly valued as it was nearly repealed when 
* Elbnd^ G«t), for »boni it Has oamed.HU Governor of Massachusetts in 
1B12 at the time nhen the JeReisootan Rrpuhticant diMded the state senatorial 
dismcu in tuch a nay that mtb te« than a mayanty \-oit they carried neariv 
ihire-fourUa of the seats Gerry may oat ha»-i: been rerpoa-able, but be fo* 
nearly all the blame nhen anamstlbiind that a coastal district 'in Essei County 
could rb> the addition of H-inei. teeth, and clam) be made to look Eke tomf 
falxilous monster. “Hoh's that for a calamander’" be said, pausing to admite 
his completed wark. “Better call it a fettymander," said a bvttander. .And » 
the tnck Has named 
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omitted from a new state constitution proposed in >522 
The constitution was defeated, but upon u holly different 

grounds , , 

Preferential Voting. We must go to the cities or abroad 
m order to find more thorough instances of minority repre- 
sentation ‘ All these systems involve an expression ol the 
loter’s tviU by marking the names on the ballot according to 
his order of preference ' They arc all correctly described 
therefore as preferential voting although m ordinary use tnc 
term is limited to exclude its most advanced form 
Preferential voting was first introduced to America m 1 0 
tvhen the so-called Bucklin Plan was adopted for the municipal 
elections of Grand Junction, Colorado Therea ter it was 
tvidely used m state primaries and city elections t is n 
ivhoUy disused in the former field and somewhat so in the 

latter Grand Junction itself has abandoned it, as i 

land and Duluth after a rather extensive irial 
In the Bucklin system the ballot is arrange wi 
spaces opposite the candidates’ names, marked irsl 
Second Choice, and Other Choices The voter may ®hrk u itl 
crosses one first choice, one second choice, and 
choices as he pleases The first choices are counted fiev, 
if no majority appears, the second choices, an a , 
there is still no majority, the others 
Merits and Demerits. This permits the expression ' 
between candidates freely without danger of . 

'ote if the first choice is hopelessly defeated n t ^ 
hand, it imperils the first choice if he has a g ting 
because the second and other choices \mI\ be counte o 

’ Pcnnsylvama uses a method of allowing the voter county 

number of offices to be fiUed m the selection of ifj-e ,hose of 

commissioners, and Philadelphia magistrates Its results 

Illinois system and Jt u known as the limiieJ P were 

‘Thus if Smith Jones, Robinson, Beers Sattertnwai followung 

for any offi'ce, a typical ballot 

'hoices Beers first, Satterthwaitc second Jones third . but m all the 

son fifth Vanous methods of rnarkmg and counting 
order of preferences is the basis of the system 
^ * I proportional representation 
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him. The voter soon comes to realize this and refuses to vote 
for more than one candidate. There are ways of weighting 
the choices so this danger wll not exist, but these make for 
complicated counting and have no especial advantage, being 
on the whole less satisfactory than the more advanced form 
of preferential voting next to be considered. 

2. Proportional Representation 

The Quota. In this, which is kno\vn as proportional repre- 
sentation, the ballot is not marked with crosses but with 
numerals: 1, 2, 3, 4, and so on in order of the voter’s 
preference among the candidates. Then in the count the 
first step is to determine the quota. There are two methods 
of doing this. In one, a quota is fixed before the election. 
Thus in elections for the New York City Council a member is 
elected for every 75,000 votes cast. This has the advantage of 
settling the apportionment fairly, a problem prolific of abuses 
hardly second to the gerrymander.’ Otherwise the quota is 
found by taking the total number of valid ballots and dividing 
it by the number of scats plus one.* 

The Count. Having determined the quota the polling clerks 
then proceed to count the ballots for first choices. If while this 
is being done any of the aspirants attain the quota, ballots for 
them appearing thereafter will be counted for the second 
choice.* If none attains the quota or if this distribution of 
surpluses does not elect to all the scats to be filled, then the 
candidate having the smallest vote is dropped out and his 
ballots distributed according to their second choices.^ If this 

’ Many statf Irgulaturcs art “loaded” in favor of the rural districts by fon- 
slilutiona! provisions calling for a representative from every county or, in New 
England, from every town. Provisions making representation depend on the 
vote cast would obviate all this 

’The resulting quota will be the lowest number which not more than the 
number of persons to be timed can possibly attain 

* All ballots may be counted for t^ir fiist choices and then those candidates 
over quota may have lliew surplus ballots counted for second choices and dis* 
tnbulcd proportionally to them Tlui only slightly improves the accuracy of the 
result, however, and is probably not worth the addiiional trouble. 

* Or all votes below a minim um number may be dropped as once. See 
../'o, P 5J2. n 1 
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bnngs no final result the process continues, the lonest man 
dropping out at the end of eters count and a surplus being 
dismbutcd as soon as it appears and so on and °n unti t e 
presenbed number of persons is declared elected For tnimg 
a single office the quota is a majonts and there can be no 
surplus Henee the method riorks simpU bs succcssuc dis- 
tnbutions of the rotes of the lorrest candidates 
The great advantage of this method is that a minimum 
number of \otes are wasted Knowing this \oters ee tree to 
support their real preferences regardless of iheir chance to 
um, in the certainty that if the first choice loses t cir ot 
iNtll still affect the result A considerable percentage of spoiled 
ballots IS likely to be found at first under proportional [epresen 
tauon, as the \oter has to be trained to use numer » ins ea 
of crosses m marking his vote * , 

In countmg % otes under P R (as the method is 
caUed) there is apparenUv no greater danger of fraud man 
Mth an> type of paper ballot, but the count necessanlv tak 
longer How long U does take apparcntlv % anes it 
circumstances \\ffien PR was first used for the ew 
Cit) Council m 1937 a Tammanv selected countmg bo^d 
paid S30 00 a da) took nearl> a month to complete t e 
Seicral attempts at fraud b> the canvassers were 
during the process Two years later wilhasomeu 

lote and a much better group of canvassers pai a 

for their >vork, the job was completed m ten 
complaint as to the accuracy of the results B\ 1 ^ ^ 

quired time had been reduced to a single \%eek m spi e 
considerable increase m the vote cast * 

Foreign Experience with Proportional Represen 
P R has been attacked on various grounds One 
tention has been that it tends to destroy the t\%o par 

'Great differences may occur however e^en m on 

“US m the second proportional representation election {jiank 

8 1939, over 12 per cent of the ballots cast were same 

in the neighbonnrcity of Yontets its first such elecuon held 
■ ojjy 3 1 6 5 per cent 

•"this elecuon the void or blanh votes increa.edncaris , t- 
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by encouraging the formation of smaller groups of every 
description. This appears to be disproved by the experience 
of the Irish Free State (Eire), in which the adoption of the 
American form of proportional representation (commonly 
called the “Hare system”) has resulted in the gradual strength- 
ening of the two major parties while the minor groups have 
greatly decreased. 

Eire is the only nation ever to use in general elections a form 
of P .R. in which the voter is wholly free to select his own candi- 
dates. All others used the so-called list system, whereby the 
voter is compelled to choose the list of a particular party and 
the parties are represented in proportion to their votes. This 
encourages minor groups, as each party’s list is designated by 
its leaders and those not agreeing with their own leadership 
can get on the ballot only by forming a new party. 

Nominations under P.R. Under the Hare system the 
ballot Is attained by a petition with a minimum number of 
signatures.* By this means a party may retain its unity wth 
ofGcial leadership counting for as much as the voters may wish. 
Any party member may run by petition, but the leaders may 
call for the election of a slate of their own. Party voters can 
freely choose between candidates, knowing that by indicating 
a sufficient number of choices they arc almost certain to elect 
some one.* 


Present Use and F uture Possibilities. Proportional repre- 
sentation is used in the municipal elections of New York, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Wheeling, Yonkers, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Boulder, Colorado.* Its 


The same number is frequently used to faciUtate the count. Those candi- 
ites whose tirst choice votes do not equal the number of signatures required 
r nomnation are dropped at the end of the first baUot See supra, p. 530. 


• Witness the rhyme m Punch 


until forbidden by 


the Irish elections of 1923: 

Ye d wonder what’s wrong wid the nation 
The way the elections was done. 

’Twas pnqKnuonal npnsintatioa 
An’ in eonsequince iverywan won 

:d in Sacramento. Kalamazoo, and West Hartford, Conn , 
action In the two places first named this caroe by 
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adoption for count) go\ eminent has been frequentl\ urged 
but CO far without result Its use m the choice of legislature^ 
might well tend to suppl) the cnacism which is lacking in 
the nearl) one part) bodies of man\ states and to furnish 
the continuitN of experience which is now often pre\ented 
when a “landslide” changes the pohUcal control ' Its use for 
congressional elections would allow regional minorities the 
voice the) are now denied in national affairs and its applica 
tion to the electoral college would also give tliem a sav in the 
Presidency RepresentaUve Lea ol California has for lontr 
urged an amendment to this end 


VIII THE PROBLEM OF NONVOTING 


A ns HISTORV 

After this long consideration of vvho mav vote and how he 
nia) do It, one might suppose that the suffrage was an Amen 
can’s most valued pnvTlege, the exercise of which he w-oiUd 
not forego on an) possible occasion This w as for long the 
common conception Then about the vear 1924 came a su 
den awakeiung It was learned that in the preceding 
dcntial election — Wilson s “solemn referendum on the 
League of Nations — the total vote cast had fallen to aJmo-i 
one half the number of the qualiRed voters This contrasted 
"ith votes of about 85 per cent of possibilm in the cnncat 
elections of the penod of the Civil ^^ar and Reconstrucuon 
Since then the vote had graduallv dwindled falling ' 
below 80 per cent m 1900 and below 70 per cent m 190 
The sudden introduction of nation wide woman suffrage on 


fourt dcaaon m the last by yoic of the state lc'>islatuie 

P R incidentally in departing from the city manager plan ^ h.ahula did 

the same state aLndonrfd^er a ten jeartnal It is 'hat 

this ,0 oust anti Cathohe element from the cooncU “d tlmt 

^It i*as the control of the nes» majonty-electcd couca ' ^neal of P R 

Nev» V oric Qty m 1940 defeated a referendum proposal for ih , . 

h> 565 879 to 782 774 This jffoposal will probabK be renewed 

election of a Communist to the Oty Council m W1 vf.rhiean in 

' V notable instance of this ocenned when the Demwrats ^ P .. . 

The resultmg totally mespcncnced legislature did 'e 
tlrovi-n out of office at the ne^t elccnon 
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the eve of the election of 1920 dropped it with a bang almost 
to the level of 50 per cent. 

A kind of panic followed. A National Get-out-the-vote Club 
was formed, and tvith the cooperation of various kinds of non- 
partisan groups a great campaign was staged. The slogan was: 
“Vote as you please, but vote.” In spite of this, the vote in 
1924 increased little if any in its ratio to possibility. The 
elections of 1928 and 1932 sent the percentage back into the 
upper sixties, where it has since remained.' 

B. REASONS AND REMEDIES 

The best systematic studies of nonvoting are those made 
b> Professors Merriam and Gosnell in connection with the 
Chicago elections of 1923, 1924, and 1925.* From them it 
would appear that the reasons for nonvoting can be roughly 
classified in order of their importance as: lack of interest, 
difficult)’ with the mechanics of the voting sj’stem, disbelief in 
voting, and lack of knowledge regarding it. Taking Professor 
GosneU's figures for the presidential election of 1924 as a basis, 
these causes may be distributed as shot\'n in Table 53. 

Lack of Interest. To remedy a lack of interest rsvo expe- 
dients seem possible: either some kind of adult education for 
norwoters or the development of politics along lines which 
w'ill make it seem more \ital. The former suggestion possesses 
considerable difficulties and has never been grappled tviib 
adequately. It is not satisfied by merely urging or compelling 

’ It u possible to speak with a good deal of confidence of the percentage prior 
to 1924 because of the very careful study made by Schlesinger and Enkson in 
“The Vamsbing Voter,” NnpRr/wMir.VoV XL, No l&2.p.l67. Theverycom- 
plicaied factors oecesary for condderation in figuring the total number of 
qualified voters are fully set forth therein No similar effort has since been 
made, and for later electioiis the rmly resource is a kind of aterage of expert 
esomates. How widely these can vary for the same election may be seen by 
consultmg a table of them in Edward McChesney Sait's Amrruan Pori'fs 
ElecUms (New York, D. AppletoaKiotuiy Co., 1959), p. 700. The figures 
given above are those of pteridential elecdons. Local and state elections often 
show considerably lower percent^es than Uiesc. 

*See Charles Edward Merriam and Harold Foote GosneU’s J^'on-VoUng 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1924), and Harold Foote GosneU's 
Getting Out tht Vole (Clucago, Umveisity of Chicago Press, 1927). Cf. C H- 
Woody’s Chkago T^nmaty of 7936 (Chicago, Univeiisty of Chicago Pres, 1925). 
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people to vote ' The latter possibiiit% has to some extent taken 
place since 1924 uith a resultant mcrease m sotmg The 
prohibition and religious quesUons m 1928, the economic ques- 
tions of 1932, 1936, and 1940 have served to swell the percent- 
age of actual voters, and it is now likely that polmcs will 
continue to follow lines which will arouse real concern 


TABLE 53 CAUSES OF NONVOTING IN CHICAGO IN THF 
PRESIDENT'IAI. ELECTION OF 1924 



VtjCtni 


Ptr Cml 



f General indifference 

3a 8 



1 Disgust with pohnes 

6 0 

Lack of interest 

40 6 

( Failure of party workers 



1 IndifTcrcncc to particular 




\ election 





20 9 

DJBcuJty with the mechanics of 

32 0 

Lack of legal residence 

6 6 

the voting system 

FaJure to register 

1 6 



1 Inconvenience in voting 



Disbelief in women vonng 

152 



1 Bv woman herself la* 


EubeLef in voting 

rt 

By husband 1 8 

I Behef that one vote does 




[ not count 


Esck of knowledge regarding 

10 0 


100 

Voting 

. 



Total 

1000 

■ 

1000 


‘Obviously if the voter bad a genuine inlcrcvt in voting 
pend on party workers to get him to the polL 


Inability to Attond the Polls The major d.fficuln utth 
the mechanics of the voting system lies m the necessi 


' Several of the Amencan colonies levied fines o 

atelccoons and in 1788 \ irginia appbed this measure « j^attempt 

Itlinou at one Ume rendered nonvoters pnMnly unconsututional 


ers who failed to appear 
o elections for Congress 
n attempt 

uheidu 


•-vAciipi persons :rompouia^piu.wtve***.-, Whioole 136 Mo ■*'3 

by the Supreme Coun of Missouri (Kansas on of the charter 

ISSU 2S5 3SLRA 747 18961 by Oie censum 

of Kansas Oty Compulsory voting legislauon is carry 

tions of Massachusetts and North Dakota but nothing ^ .t 
•t into effect An amendment to the Oregon consutuoon authonzm, 
heavily defeated in a referendum in 1920 
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actually attending the polls. Over 20 per cent of all non- 
voters in Chicago alleged this reason. Twelve and three- 
tenths per cent were ill, 4.2 per cent were absent from the 
-ity, 3.3 per cent feared loss of business or wages, and 1.1 per 
',ent were caring for a helpless member of the family. An 
Adequate absent voting law (some form of which exists in 
'‘orty-two states),^ adequately publicized, would seem to be the 
-emedy. Existing laws too frequently apply only to those 
absent from the city and are not generally known. Liberal 
'xtension of, and wide publicity for, the absent-voting laws 
might do more than any one thing to increase the percentage 
of actual voters.* 

Other Mechanical Difficulties. As to the remaining diffi- 
culties with the mechanics of the voting system, lack of legal 
residence is not wholly remediable as long as any steps are 
taken to prevent elections from being fraudulently carried by 
outsiders. Something may be done by reducing excessive time 
limits for residence, but some disqualification for voting there 
will necessarily be. Failure to register ran comparatively high 
as a cause in Chicago because of a requirement of registration 

‘Three other states (Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania), have laws 
solely applicable to persons in nuLiary service. Kentucky, Mississippi, and New 
Mexico have no absent voting laws whatever 

’ The ordinary procedure of absent voting is to apply to an elecuon official 
in the voteds CFvm district, who supphes him with a form wherein he is to 
state his necessary absence on election day for causes recogniaed by the 
local statutes Having filled this out, he returns it to the election official and 
receives froia him an absent voong ballot and two official envelopes. The 
voter goes before a notary, marks the ballot in his presence but without his 
seeing bow it is voted, places it in ihc smaller envelope and seals it up therein- 
He next signs an affidavit on that envelope, stating what he has done, to which 
the notary public anests. It is then sealed up in the larger envelope and returned 
to the election official by mail or otherwise 

On election day, when the polls have closed, the voting lists are checked to 
see if those who sent in absent ballots have voted during the day. If not, the 
affidavits on the inner envelopes are examined If these are found to comply 
with the law the envelopes are discarded, leaving the ballots without distiiiguish- 
ing marks. They are then put m the box and counted with the other votes 
Such ballots are usually of a disuncUve color to prevent their being used to 
facilitate the “chain-voting” fraud The number of absent voters is always very 
small, amounting in almost every case to a mere fractional percentage of the 
vote cas" The absent-voting pnvilegc is almost exclusively the resort of the 
better informed voters, enabimg them m many instances to make their opinions 
felt at the polls when otherwise they would go unrecorded. 
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for each election With permanent registration tta should not 
be important Incomemence m ronng included 1 1 per cen 
for poor locauon of the vonng place and 3 P't “nt for 
gcstion at the polls Both causes are remediable by ampl 
and better located facilities 

Skepticism and Ignorance Disbelief in loting app med 
to be important only in its specialized form of d-sbehef m 
lOting by iiomen and has doubtless at the present day ein 

largely disappeared L=>ck of knoiiledge of lOting is obvionsh 

remediable In fact, the practical outcome of the 

and GosneU studies iias that assistance and informa 

given to those voters in Chicago who neede t cm in 

tion vvoth voung and registration Government raght well 

sponsor services of this kind which were in t si 

plied by nonpartisan private agencies „ k,. cpph 

The Relahve Importance of Nonvo.ing I. 
that the Chicago survey of nonvotmg *ows no 
hopeless despair but rather 'hd' ,ha, a high 

'XCorn=s.d. °L.s and .hat P" 

^onscftheconnmy (notably *e South) have the. o ^ pe 
clar problems ‘ But it ts submitted that P^" P'^'" 
age of nonvoting is not the worst thing t a 
elee, orate Far worse than the vote that is not east s the 
norant vote, the preyudiced vote *e beLuse 

vve should try to eradicate far more ^ 

the> do posmve harm, while the nonvoter at most fails 

, c Tr seems at least doubtful 
Is Nonvotmg Ever such regardless of the 

whether one should advocate vo g literate 

voter s degree of knowledge *^°^^gssary to permit every 
adults should be allowed to vo e should be urged 

person to guard his owm interest abilities is quite an 

to vote regardless of their ^ scrubwoman who savs 

other proposition A poorly ed 

^ rvf %khite diseofranchisc 


ramcuiany tne — 

raent by means of poll tas reqiuremcnts 
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she leaves voting to those who know more about it takes a 
position worthy of respect. It is doubtless deplorable that she 
is not better informed, but to urge her to act regardless of her 
Jack of information is little more than ridiculous. It is rather 
to be ivished that better educated persons possessed her degree 
of conscientiousness and always refrained from voting when 
they did not know what they were about. The blind voting 
which is common in large sections of the long ballot has noth- 
ing to commend it. It is far better to fail to vote where the 
effect of one’s action in voting would be unknosvn. What is 
really necessary is short-ballot reform, reducing the number of 
decisions at each election within manageable limits, supple- 
mented perhaps by some information pamphlet such as is 
regularly furnished the voters in Oregon.* With these changes 
and the regular growth of public education, the time would 
soon come when nom-oting need require no public concern. 

AUTHORITIES A^'D EVALUATIONS 

The description given of English suffrage requirements and voting 
methods before the settlement of America is based rather on general 
reading in the field of English history than on any particular author- 
ities Reference may be had, however, to Green’s Short History oj the 
English People (1874) for factual development and to Macaulay’s 
History oj England (1859) for an actual picture of how English elec- 
toral institutions were functioning at the close of the seventeenth 
century. The English statutes restricting the suffrage may be found 
in the Statutes of the Realm 

Colonial suffrage requirements and %'Oting arc described in 
Bishop’s History of Elections in the American Colonies (1893) and in 
McKinley’s Suffrage Franchise m the Thirteen English Colonies (1905). 
For a single important colony sec Haynes’ Representation and Suffrage 
in Massachusetts, 1620-7691 (1894), ajohns Hopkins University Study. 
Subsequent developments almost dotvn to the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment are described in Porter’s History oj Suffrage in the United States 
(1918). On Negro suffrage sec especially Stone’s Stiicfirs in the Ameri- 
can Race Problem (1908), supplemented by Lewinson’s Race, Class and 
Party (1932), The early hktory of woman suffrage will be found in 
Stanton and others, History of Woman Suffrage (1881-1902), and sub- 
sequent developments until after the national amendment in Catt 

‘See Chap. XII. 
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and SWer, Womat, Suffiage aid Pohim (192j) Some 

are considered m Thompson s “A Decade of \Vomen * S^rag 

Carat Haloiy, XXXIII (1930), 14 and A Satgof H “ “ ^ 

Ofc (National League of Women Voters 1937) but the conclu 

sions in the text are Tamly the tenter s otvn Ml 

With the exception of the Cunerd History article, are tv 

'’"R“!de“nce’’reVemems of the several states tell tad m the 
current It'orld Almaac, which formerlt ato carried the 9 

ficauons and disqualifications for the suffrage ,,r.nhlei nub- 

most readily available in Ko/m^ «n tAr L/nWAatrx a p P 

luhed in August, 1940, by the Council of State 
complete details of the law of a particular state reference 
had to its election laws The literacy test is separate v ^ Scienci 
Bromage’s “Literacy and the Electorate’ of the 

firrim, XXIV (1930), 960, and in Crawford s Oper 
L teracy Test m New York,” ibid XX^ ' , . jhe 

A complete account of voting methods m m Australian 

date of Its publication is to be found in 

MM SyZn in th, UmUd SM„ (1917) 5“'’="’" “i'^Sots 
can beVned from Ihe clcclion laws Ac.o_^ „ 

Of all types now in use are to be found S ^ eigpjneni m 
1938) The origin of the Australian system ° ^ ,hg 

other counmes may be traced m Sevmour and Franks « 

MWi Votes (1918) , cnuciaed in Harris 

The conduct of elections is ^ Brookings Institu 

Election Administration m the United Slates ( ) the same 

non Study, while a cognate subject ^ n9'>9) The short 

author’s Registration oj Voters in , ballot Principles (1911) 

ballot thesis IS well expounded m Childs ^^'>^\YstJes (1914) It is 

and in Kales’ Unpopular Goiernmenl in tru address 

put in perhaps its most striking forni ‘ 1916 see his 

before the New York For a discussion of the 

‘Addresses on Goiernment and Citizenship \ I hmml of lie Gerrymander 

gerrymander see Griffiths Rise emd -Phe Gerrvut^tider 

(1907), supplemented by the same aut c. creirymandered 

m0..ooAXCVII (1911), 186 S’ madder Inde 

districts are given in Andrew’s Gnp « ^ plenty of 

Praia,, LXX^(19Il), t002 and the studen can *. p 
modem im mn c V e foe himiidf by consuhing ihe maps 
Congressional Directory . di'cussion will be found 

As to minority representation, a comp (1926) and a lively 

m Hoag and Hallett’s Proportional lUpres Rtpresentalion 

argument for its adoption in the alter 
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(1937; 2nd ed., 1940) The case against it is to be found in Homill’s 
Proportional Representation (1926), and in Hcrmcn's Democracy or Anarchy 
(1941), the latter constituting Volume One of “Modern Politics,” 
a series of studies in politics and political philosophy sponsored b>’ 
the Renew oj Politics ofthc University of Notre Dame. See also Mott’s 
“Invalid Ballots under the Hare System,” American Political Science 
Review, XX (1926), 874; Hams’ “Practical Workings of Proportional 
Representation in the United States and Canada,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, XIX (1930), 337, and McGoldrvck’s “Proportional 
Representation Critically Analyzed,” American City, XIII (1930), 96. 
The experiences of New York and Yonkers are best traced through 
the New York Times Index 

For nonvoting in America see Merriam and Gosnell’s Non-Voting 
(1924) and Gosnell’s Getting Oui the Vote (1926), and compare with 
them the foreign election statistics in Tingsten’s Political Behavior 
(1937). The whole problem b discussed in Schlesmgcr and Erik- 
son’s “Vanishing Voter,” New Republic, XL (1924), 162, and in 
Munroe’s “Is the Slacker Vote a Menace’” National Municipal 
Review, XVII (1928), 80. Tingsten, op. cit , devotes a chapter to 
compulsory voting, and good discussions of it are to be found in 
Hart’s “Exercise of the Suffrage,” Political Science Quartetly, VII 
(1892), 307, and in Robson’s “Compulsory Voting,” XXXVIII 
(1923), 569 For absent voting see Rocca’s BneJ Digest oj Louis 
Relating to Absentee Voting (1928), supplemented by Stelnbicker’s 
“Absentee Voting in the United States,” American Political Science 
Review, XXXII (1938), 898, and by a “Summary of State Laws on 
Absent Voting” m Voting in the United StaUs cited above, which also 
contains a detailed statement of “Voting Rights of Persons in MUi* 
’Ary Service.” 
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values Other than a false efficiencN r^ntment was a 

MTiat the founding fathers realized u^n 
danng dream, that men could hate had neter 

enlv efficiency, but something else in ad freedom the 

had before — the security of the heart that com 
peace of mind that comes from a sense of justice demo- 

To this generation of Americans « is ^^-vthln and 

cratic faith as it is challenged bv social J \shich we 

totahtanan greed i\athout The world revo ^35 burned 

prepare our defense is so threatening that no able 

tuelf on, m the last corner of the earth ttall our democrat 

to relax m guard nemocrauc Parn t » 

In this world crisis the purpose “ internal progress the 

defend against external attack and ju»t ^ ' , democratic 

system of government and wav of life rom w 
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2. To strengthen democracy by increasing our economic ef5- 
ciency; and 

3. To strengthen democracy by improv'ing the \velfare of the 
people. 

These three objectives are one and inseparable. No nation can be 
strong by armaments alone. It must possess and use all the necessary’ 
resources for producing goods plentifully and distributing them effec' 
lively. It must add to these factors of material strength the uncon- 
querable spirit and energy of a contented people, convinced that 
there are no boundaries to human progress and happiness in a land 
of liberty. 

Our faith that these objectives can be attained b made unshahabic 
by what has already been done by the present Administration — in 
stopping the waste and exploliatioo of our human and natural re- 
sources, in restoring to the average man and woman a stake in the 
preservation of our democracy, in enlarging our national annaments, 
and in achieving national unity. 

We shall hold fast to these gains. We arc proud of our record. 
Therefore the Party in convention assembled endorses wholeheart- 
edly the brilliant and courageous leadership of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and hb statesmanship and that of the Congress for the 
pa« seven trying years. And to our President and great leader we 
send OUT cordial greetings. 

WE MUST STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY 
AGAINST AGGRESSION 

The American people arc determined that war, raging in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, shall not come to America. 

IVe will not participate in foreign w'ars, and we will not send our 
army, naval or air forces to fight in forc^ lands outside of the Amer- 
icas, except in case of attack. We favor and shall rigorously enforce 
and defend the Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foiwgn policy has been, and ^^•iJl 
continue to be, the security and defense of our otvn land and the 
maintenance of its peace. 

For years our President has warned the Nation that organized 
assaults against religion, democracy and international good faith 
threatened our own peace and security. Men blinded by partisan- 
ship brushed aside these tvamlngs as svar-mongering and officious 
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ent with the interests of our own national self-defense — all to the end 
that peace and international good faith may yet emerge triumphant- 
We do not regard the need for preparedness a warrant for in- 
fringement upon our civil liberties, but on the contrary we shall 
continue to protect them, in the keen realization that the vivid con- 
trast between the freedom we enjoy and the dark repression which 
prevails in the lands where liberty is dead, affords warning and 
example to our people to confirm their faith in democracy. 

WE MUST STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY BY 

INCREASING OUR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY ‘ 

THE LAND AND THE FARMER. 

The well-being of the land and those who work upon it is basic to 
the real defense and security of America. 

The Republican Party gives its promises to the farmer and its 
allegiance to those who exploit him. 

Since 1932, farm income has been doubled; six million farmers, 
representing more than 80 per cent of all farm families, have partici- 
pated in an effective soil conservation program; the farm debt and 
the interest rate on farm debt have been reduced, and farm fore- 
closures have been drastically cunailed; rural highways and farm- 
to-market roads have been vastly improved and extended; the sur- 
pluses on the farms have been used to feed the needy; low-cost 
electricity has been brought to five million farm people as a result 
of the rural electrification program; thousands of impoverished farm 
families have been rehabilitated; and steps have been taken to stop 
the alarming growth of farm tenancy, to increase land ov/nership, 
and to mitigate the hardships of m^;ratory farm labor. 

Wc pledge ourselves; 

To make parity as well as soil conservation payments until such 
time as the goal of parity income for agriculture is realized. 

To extend and enlai^e the tenant-purchase program until every 
deserving tenant fj^rmer has a real opportunity to have a farm of his 

To refinance existing farm debts at loiver interest rates and on 
longer and more flexible terms. 

To continue to provide for adjustment of production through 
democratic processes to the extent that excess surpluses are capable 
of control 
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To coimnue the program of rehabiliiauon of farmer r ho need 

and ment aid , 

To preserte and strengthen the Eter Normal Granare on nehalf 
of the nanonal defense, the consumer at home and abroad and the 

\mCTican farmer ^ 

To continue to mAe commodits loans to maintain the Ltet 

Normal Granar, and to present destrucuseis lot. price 
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pracucable, brmg about that deielopment m forests and other 
permanent crops as not undul> expand lixestoc an 
production , , , , 

To safeguard the farmer s foreign markets an expan i 
uc market for all domesac crops 
To enlarge the rural elecmfication program 
To encourage farmer-ots-ned and coniroUed 
To continue the broad program launched bx rcclama 

forthecoordmateddexelopmentofournxerbasins ^„^_auon 

tion and irrigation flood control, rcforcstaaon an so c 

stream punficauon recreation, fish and game protecnon lox^-cost 
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To encourage marketing agreements m aid of 
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ordcrlj marketing and the avoidance of unfair and w 
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To safeguard the farmlv sized farm m all our P’"'^ 
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tinue by Federal purchase to retire from the plow submarginal lands 
so that an increased percentage cf our farmers may be able to live 
and work on good land. 

These programs will continue to be in the hands of locally-elected 
farmer committees to the laigest extent possible In this truly demo- 
cratic way, we will continue to bring economic security to the farmer 
and b\s family, while rccogniring the dignity and freedom of Ameri- 
can farm life. 

INDUSTRY AND THE WORKER 

Under Democratic auspices, more has been done in the last seven 
years to foster the essential freedom, dignity and opportunity of the 
American worker than in any other administration in the Nation's 
history In consequence, labor is today taking its rightful place as 
a partner of management in the common cause of higher earnings, 
industrial efficiency, national unity and national defense. 

A far-flung system of employment exchanges has brought together 
millions of idle workers and available jobs The workers’ right to 
organize and bargain collectiiely through representativxs of their 
own choosing is being enforced- We have enlarged the Federal 
machinery for the mediation of labor disputes We have enacted an 
eflective wage and hour law. Child labor in factories has been out- 
lawed Prevailing wages to workers employed on government con- 
tracts have been assured 

We pledge to continue to enforce fair labor standards; to maintain 
the principles of the National Labor Relations Act; to expand em- 
ployment training and opportunity for our youth, older workers, and 
workers displaced by technolc^ical changes; to strengthen the or- 
derly processes of collective bargaining and peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes; and to work always for a just distribution of out 
national income among those who labor. 

We will continue our efforts to achieve equality of opportunity 
for men and women without impairii^ the social legislation which 
promotes true equality by safeguarding the health, safety and 
economic welfare of women workers. The right to work for compen- 
sation in both public and private employment is an inalienable 
privilege of women as wcU as men, without distinction as to marital 
status. 

The production of coal is one of our most important basic indus- 
tries. Stability of production, cmploi’ment, distribution and price 
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are mdupensable to the public ueltare M e pledge 
the Federal Bitutrunoua Coal Stabiluation Ac. and 
co.u.derat.on of the apphcat.on of s.m.lar leg.slanon to the an hra 
ate eoa. mdustry, m order to prot.de add.nonal pro.cet.on tor the 
o\raers miners and consumers of hard coal 

We thall continue to emphasize the human element m indust 
and stme toiiard increas.ngli wholehearted cooperation between 
labor and industrial management 

CAPITAL AND THE BLSINESS MAN 

Tomakedemooraev strong our system of business enterprue and 

mdividual initiative must be free to gear m tremendous product, 
capacity to serve the greatest good of the u^^inniatc busi 

^Ve hav e defended and will continue to defend all g 

\\ehave attacked and wiU continue to 
tration of economic power and the exploitation o 

attacked the kind of hanking .hch 
as a colonial empire to exploit the kind o ^ger 

regarded the Stock Exchange as a pnv ate g holding com 

4 other peopfe’s money the kind of puW;o ^ 

panics which used consumers and in\ -ntinns and con 

free press bludgeon legislatures iheir securiiv 

trol elections against the interest of their cus 

“wattackedthekindofhusinesswhicKl^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rest of American business by the extortionate m ^ 

We did not stop with attack -we °Xugh the 

remedy The American people found m ;,lP„sofa%erage 

democratic process ability to meet the econ faded 

American business where concentrated power nnanrial svstem 
We found a broken and '“umnee com 

restored it to health by strengthenmi, insured 62 million 
panics and other financial mstttutions c a\ se 

bank accounts, and protected millions o revived confidence 

cunty and commodity markets have ^ bu'iness 

safeguarded thrift, and opened the roa o ailable to small 

^^e have made credit at low mtercst rate ^ rnonev mo 

business men, thus unfastening the oppressive 
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nopoly, and giving the ordinary citizen a chance to go into business 
and stay in business. 

We recognize the importance of small business concerns and new 
enterprises in our national economy, and favor the enactment of 
constructive legislation lo safc^ard the welfare of small business. 
Independent small-scale enterprise, no less than big business, should 
be adequately represented on appropriate governmental boards and 
commissions, and its interests should be examined and fostered by a 
continuous research program. 

We have provided an important outlet for private capital by 
stimulating home building and low-rent housing projects, hfore 
new homes were built throughout the Nation last year than in any 
year since 1929. 

We have fostered a well-balanced American merchant marine 
and the world’s finest system of civil aeronautics, to promote our 
commerce and our national defense. 

^Ve have steered a steady course between a banltruptcy-producing 
deflation and a thrift-destroying inflation, so that today the dollar 
1 $ the most stable and sought-after currency in the world — a factor 
of immeasurable benefit in our foreign and domestic commerce. 

\Ve shall continue to oppose barriers which impede trade among 
the several States ^Ve pledge our best efforts in strengthening our 
home markets, and to this end we favor the adjustment of freight 
rates so that no section or State will have undue advantage over any 
other. 

To encourage invCTiment in productive enterprise, the tax-exempt 
privileges of future Federal, State and local bonds should be re- 
moved. 

\Ve have enforced the anli-tnist laws more vigorously than at 
any time in our history, thus affording the maximum protection 
to the competitive system. 

W'e favor strict supervirion of all forms of the insurance business 
by the several States for the protection of policy-holders and the 
public 

The full force of our poliaes, by raising the national income by 
thirty billion doiiars from the low of 1932, by encouraging vast re- 
employment, and by elevating the level of consumer demand, has 
quickened the flow of bu^ng and selling through every artery of 
industry and trade. 

With mass purchasing power restored and many abuses eliminated, 
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regress beyond the present ,„a m the net. 

transportation, m housing, m industrial p 
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Tennessee Valley and which clectnc power to the 

and other public projects „„ents m the Tennessee and 

people The successful power ^ , ,be Democratic Partj in 

Columbia River basins show the electric plants 

establishing government own ^lers 

in the interests of power and light regions have been 

Through these Democratic Production costs 

revived and restored to p«>sp^“ ^ ^^„bl.shed which employ 

have been reduced Industries vast economic 

men and capital Cheaper rommunUies 

benefits to thousands of homes and 
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These dctories of the people must be safeguarded. They will be 
turned to defeat if the Republican Party should be returned to 
power. \Ve pledge our Party militantly to oppose every effort to 
encroach upon the inherent right of our people to be provided with 
this primary essential of life at the lowest possible cost. 

The nomination of an utiltty executive by the Republican Party 
as its Presidential candidate raises squarely the issue, whether the 
Nation’s water power shall be used for all the people or for the selfish 
interests of a few. \Vc accept that issue. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WESTERN RESOURCES 

We take satisfaction m pointing out the incomparable develop- 
ment of the public land States under the wise and constructive legis- 
lation of this Administration. Mining has been revived, agriculture 
fostered, reclamation extended' and natural resources developed as 
never before in a similar period. \Vc pledge the continuance of such 
policies, based primarily on the expansion of opportunity for the 
people, as will encourage the full development, free from financial 
exploitation, of the great resources — mineral, agricultural, live- 
stock, fisVutig and lumber — which the West affords. 

RADIO 

Radio has become an integral part of the democratically accepted 
doctrine of freedom of speech, press, assembly and religion. We 
urge such legislative steps as may be required to afford the same 
protection from censorship that is now afforded the press under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

WE MUST STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY BY 
IMPROVING THE WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 

tVe place human resources first amoi^ the assets of a democratic 
society. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The Democratic Party wages war on unemployment, one of the 
gravest problems of our times, mherited at its ivorst from the last 
Republican administration Since tve assumed office, nine million 
additional persons have gained t^ular employment in normal 
private enterprise All our policies — financial, industrial and 
agricultural — will continue to accelerate the rate of this progress. 
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By public action, \Nhere necessar\ to supplement private reem- 
ployment, we have rescued millions from idleness that breeds wet- 
ness, and given them a real stake m their country s weU being \Ve 
shall continue to recogmze the obligation of government to provide 
vNork for deserving workers who cannot be absorbed by private m- 
dustry . , . 

We are opposed to vesting in the States and local authorities the 
control of Federally financed work relief believe that t is 

Republican proposal is a thinly disguised plan to put the unemployed 


back on the dole ^ . 

We will continue energcticaUy to direct our efforts toward the 
employment in private industry of all those willing 

as the fullest eraplo> mem of money and machines ^ 

as out primary objecme To further tmplement this “>’ 1 “"' '’ 
favor calling, under the direction of the President, a na i 
ployment coherence of leader, of goverpment, rndustry, labor and 

Thr.s\vorls tn our factor, es, mtnes fields 
basins, on our coasts, highways railroads an i , , 

There are houses to be budt to shelter our people Buddmg a b«ter 

America meam work andahigherstandardoflmn^^^^ 

and a richer and more secure heritage for cverv 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Democratic Party, which ^ °“,0 make tL Social 

Ration, IS dedicated to ns estemlon P persons 

Security Act mcrcasingly ^ „hLng our unemploy- 

not now protected under ns term b S ^nd uniform 

meet insurance system and fe„d principle by pro- 

benefits, through the Federal benefits of the old age and 

gressively extending and incre^? ^ nrotection of the permanently 
survivors insurance system mcludiDo P pension for all 

disabled, and by the earlv realization o gainfully em 

"ho have reached the age of renremen 
ployed 


health 

1, „ a orime requisite of national 
Good health for all the peopi g^j^anced public health, 

preparedness in its broadest sense ^ g are coordmat 

industrial hygiene and maternal and 
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ing the health functions of the Federal Government. We pledge to 
expand these efforts, and to provide more hospitals and health 
centres and better health protMtion wherever the need exists, in rural 
and urban areas, all through the cooperative efforts of the Federal, 
State and local governaientSj the medical, dental, nursing and other 
scientific professions, and the voluntary agencies. 

YOUTH AND EDUCATION 

Today, when the j-outh of other lands is being sacrificed in war, 
this Nation recognizes the full value of the sound youth program 
established by the Administration. The National Youth Administra- 
tion and Civilian Conservation Corps have enabled our youths to 
complete their education, have maintained their health, trained 
them for useful citizenship, and aided them to secure employment. 

Our public works have modernized and greatly expanded the 
Nation’s schools. We have increased Federal aid for vocational 
education and rehabilitation, and undertaken a comprehensive 
program of defense-industry training. We shall continue to bring to 
millions of children, youths and adults, the educational and eco- 
nomic opportunities otherwise beyond their reach. 

SLUM CLEARANCE AND LOW-RENT HOUSING 

We have launched a soundly conceived plan of loans and contri- 
butions to rid America of overcrowded slum dwellings that bre^d 
disease and crime, and to replace them by low-cost housing projects 
within the means of low-income families We will extend and ac- 
celerate this plan not only in the congested city districts but also in 
the small towns and farm areas, and we will make it a powerful 
arm of national defense by supplying housing for the families of 
enlisted personnel and for workers in areas where industry is ex- 
panding to meet defense needs. 


CONSUMERS 

IVe are taking effective steps to insure that, in this period of stress, 
the cost of living shall not be increased by speculation and unjustified 
price rises. 
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Ojt \e«TO atizens ha%e pamcipa ed co. — 

as;? social ad\'ances launched b\ ihi- Adnn-J-*^ ^ ‘'*- 

Lbor nandard-, social «ecunt\ benetic- hcU ^ pro -v 3 o - 
reLef projects, decent hounn-» to educ non. ere _3 
non of lo^\ income farm faimliC' " e ha\ e ,-ided o-t — 
mXion \e<TO youths m t'ocauonal rainin'^ educa^on _nc e ^ 
ise^t \S e «>iaH contmue to stnt e lor comp e e le<T-Ia a\ e s~ 

■'■'ainrt diicnminationm «’o\emmen ^mce,— -dbene 2 . — 

canonal defence forces W e plcd-^e o up^’old due p’TXe' - 
equal pTitecaon of the lath's fo c^er' ciozcn re^-rc.C' i ^ 
creed or color 


'' e pled^'c to conunue our pobc' of lair treatm ot of 

-^«Lm5aBde.=^<i.p.=dcrt. mjm mbme .o iheir 

a_d their devoaon to the caurf of libem 


to- and pled-e tha .a cn-an. of 1^"°” 

Iniaa Claim. Comnna-ion tor to ^ band, and 

a-d ia.n<n<0inn? claim, proven edb ^ ^ ^,3^ a.ain.t 

tnbes, moTler that our Indi-J3 Citizen- a„.,,iu carded at the 

d'e GoNemment conndertd adjo. ^ 
eadi-^t posible date 

CixiL ER^^CE 

of a c^nuine tem ment 

\Ne pledge th- immediate evter ^ federal Go%enir'enr 

to all ponnona m the r\.ecu I'e b'^''c o The compeu i\ e 

except acraal bona fide poLcx ‘“^^^prosed u-'u! expenerce 
tnnhod of «el-ctm'^ employee- haU deiennmi”'' fi^ces- for 

2nd qualifcaaon 'hall be the 'Ol and teru'e in Fed 

etn'-’evenent m the Federal p ne^ erpene-’ce a-d 

e^ service 'hall Ukewt^ Xblc nifc a. ro acdcmic 

<t--h£canon Arbitran aod ur ^ ^ ceruine ero of 

tnuninz shall be aboL-hed all to i the coarc Federal 

c£a-nc% and merit 'haU prc'-d 
'e-\ace 
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TERRITORIES AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
^Ve tavor a larger measure of self-government leading to State- 
hood, for Alaska, Hawaii and I^ierto Rico We favor the appoint- 
ment of residents to office, and equal treatment of the citizens of each 
of these three Territories We favor the prompt determination and 
payment of any just claims by Indian and Eskimo citizens of Alaska 
against the United States. 

We also favor the extension of the right of suffrage to the people 
of the District of Columbia. 


We pledge to continue to stand guard on our true first line of 
defense — the security and welfare of the men, women and children 
of America. 


OUR democratic faith 

Democracy is more than a political system for the government of a 
people It 18 the expression of a people’s faith in themselves as human 
S®! w « permitted to die, human progress will die 

® ® mechanized existence, lacking the spiritual 

quality of democracy, is intolerable to the free people of this country. 

^Ve therefore pledge ourselves to fight, as our fathers fought, for 
th5 right of evtry American to enjoy ficedom of religion, speech, 

press, assembly, pcthion, and security in his home 

It IS Amer,ca-s destiny, in ,he», days of rampant despotism, to be 
the guardian of the world heritage of Itberty and to hSd aloft and 
aflame the torch of Western civilization 

Ti" rededicates itself to this faith in democracy, 

svtte ^ ^ aflte o the American system of government, the only 
sS ™ "n n ™” ”uls, the onl, 

S e Jh of “any races 

and freedom ™ """'’‘P “ P'aee, security 

Prov.T*’^ relying upon a continuation of the blessings of Divine 
Prot deuce upon a 1 out righteous endeavom to prese„e forever the 
hbert TT pya". appeal to all the 

T" “ ''’aPaa “ "pprove this plat- 

can^ir. r T" 'yMelteattedly supporting the 

candidate, who sub.crtbe to the principle, which it proclaims 
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INTRODLCTION 

The Republican Part> m reprcseniative 
submits f the people of the Lmted States the folloi^ang declaration 

of Its principles and purposes 

e state our general objectives to the simple an 
words of the Preamble to the Consutution o t e m 
Those objectives as there stated are these 

To form a more perfect b mon establish jus..« 

.Ke sH.ao. or 

viordsvverewTittenvscsoleronl) reaffirm nlan and to labor 

of the ends for which we as a pam propose to q_j failure 

The record of the Roosevelt Adtninistratmn 
to attain anv one of those essential objcctiv administration 

Instead of leading us into More Perfect L nion m 
has deliberately fanned the flames of c ass j^dministration has 
Instead of the Establishment _y,i\e discipline and 

sought the subjecuon of the Judiciarv to 

domination . administration has 

Instead of insuring Domestic Tranqu i^^ emplo' ers and 

made impossible the normal ffiendlv re both the great 

employees and has even succeeded m 

divisions of Organized Labor Defense the \dniinistration 

Instead of Prov iding for the Common dollars has left 

notvnthstandmg the evpendinire o i 

the \ation unprepared lo resist forei«m ^^^^^ ^administration 

Instead of promoting the Gen Imposed Taxes 

has Domesticated the Deficit doubled ^^ney 

' here they do the greatest economic 

for partisan political advantage ;Vdtnmi>tration has imposed 

1 nstead of the Blessings of 
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upon us a Regime of Regimentation which has deprived the indi- 
vidual of his freedom and has made of America a shackled giant. 

Wholly ignoring these great objectives, as solemnly declared by 
the people of the United States, the New Deal Administration has 
for seven long years whirled in a turmoil of shifting, contradictory 
and overlapping administrations and policies Confusion has reigned 
supreme. The only steady undeviaiing characteristic has been the 
relentless expansion of the power of the Federal Goveroment over 
the everyday life of the farmer, the industrial worker and the business 
man. The emergency demands organization — not confusion. It 
demands free and intelligent cooperation — not incompetent dom- 
ination. It demands a change. 

The New Deal Administration has failed America. 

It has failed by seducing our people to become continuously 
dependent upon government, thus weakening their morale and 
quenching the traditional American spirit. 

It has failed by viciously attacking our industrial system and 
sapping its strength and vigor. 

It has failed by attempting to send our Congress home during the 
world’s most tragic hour, so that we might be eased Into the war by 
word or deed during the absence of our elected representatives from 
Washington. 

It has failed by disclosing military details of our equipment to 
foreign powers over protests by the heads of our armed defense. 

It has failed by ignoring the lessons of fact concerning modern, 
mechanized, armed defense. 

In these and countless other ways the New Deal Administration 
has either deliberately deceived the American people or proved 
itself incompetent longer to handle the affairs of our Government. 

The zero hour is here. America must prepare at once to defend 
our shores, our homes, our lives and our most cherished ideals. 

To establish a first line of defense we must place in official positions 
men of faith who put America first and who arc determined that her 
governmental and economic system be kept unimpaired. 

Our national defense must be so strong that no unfriendly power 
shall ever set foot on American soil. To assure this strength our 
national economy, the true bans of America’s defense, must be free 
of unwarranted government interference 

Only a strong and sufficiently prepared America can speak words 
of reassurance and hope to the liberty-loving peoples of the svorld. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Republican Party is firmly opposed to inioKing this Nation 

in foreign war . 

We are still suffering from the ill effects of the last World War 
a ivar which cost us a twent>-four bdlion dollar increase in our na- 
tional debt, billions of uncollectible foreign debts, and the comp 
upset of our econormc system, in addiuon to the oss o um 
and irreparable damage to the health of thousands of our boys 
The present National Adminisiration has already spent 
purposes more than fift^-fou^ billion dollars has boosted the 
tional debt and current Federal taxes to an all time hig ’ ^ 

b> the President’s own admission we are still wholly P 
defend our country, its institutions and our 
a war that threatens to engulf the whole wor an 
of the fact that foreign wars ha'.c been m ^he 

more and that miUtar> information at all times 

rearmament programs of the warring iw ^ diplomatic 

atailable to the National Administration 5 
and other channels A,„^ncanism. preparedness and 

The Republican Party stands (or Atn responsibility 

peace We accordingly fasten upon ‘ of involve- 

for our unpreparedness and for the co q 

ment in war . realistic building of our 

^Ve declare for the prompt, orderly ,3 

national defense to the point at whic i outposts from 

defend the Umted Stales, its posscssiora an ^ Monroe Doc- 

foreign attack, but also efficiently to up o ^yhen en- 

tnne To this task the meantime we shall support 

trusted with national authority In e the Adminis- 

all necessary and proper defense time, but we deplore 

tration in its belated effort to make up ^ governments 

explosive utterances by the Pres* ^ condemn all executive 
which serve to imperil our peace theauthonza- 

acts and proceedings which ^c.atcs 

Qoti of the Congress of the United ^ 5j,rred by invasion of 

Our sympathies have been P™ nations whose ideals most 
unoffending countnes and .u- extension to all peoples 

closely resemble our own ;hrea.ened, of such aid as 

fighting for liberty, or whose 
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shall not be in siolaiion of international law or inconsistent ith the 
requirements of our own national defense. 

We believe that the spirit whtdi should animate our entire de- 
fensive policy is determination to preserve not our material inter- 
ests merely, but those liberties which are the priceless heritage of 
America. 

RE-EMPLOYMENT 

The New Deal’s failure to solve the problem of unemplo^tnent 
and revive opportunity for our youth presents a major challenge 
to representative government and free enterprise. \Ve propose to 
recreate opportunity for the youth of America and put our idle mil- 
lions back to work in private industry, business, and agriculture. 
\Ve propose to eliminate needless administrative restrictions, thus 
restoring lost motion to the wheels of individual enterprise. 

RELIEF 

We shall remove waste, discrimination, and politics from relief 
— through administration by the States with Federal grants-in-aid 
on a fair and non-political basis, thus giving the man and v.’oman 
oo relief a larger share of the funds appropriated. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

We favor the extension of necessary old age benefits on an ear- 
marked pay-as-you-go basis to the extent that the revenues raised 
for this purpose will permit. Wc favor the extension of the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of the Social Security Act, wher- 
ever practicable, to those groups and classes not now included. For 
such groups as may thus be covered wc favor a s>'siem of unem- 
ployment compensation with experience rating provisions, aimed 
at protecting the worker in the regularity of his employment and 
providing adequate compensation for reasonable periods when that 
regularity of employment is interrupted The administration should 
be left with the States with a minimum of Federal control. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

The Republican Party has always protected the American worker. 

W’e shall maintain labor’s right of free organization and collec- 
tite bargaining 
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We behe%e that peace and prospent> at home require harmon\ 
teamwork, and understanding in all relations ber^^ecn worker and 
emplo)er ^Vhen differences arise, the> should be settled directh 
and \-oIuntanIy across the table 

Recent disclosures respecting the administration of the \ationa 
Labor Relations Act require that this Act be amended in fairness 
to employers and all groups of cmplosees so as to provide true free 
domfor, and orderliness in self-organization and collective bargain 


AGRICLLTLRE 

A prosperous and stable agriculture is the foundation of our eco- 
nomic structure Its preservation is a national and non po lU 
social problem not yet solved, despite many attempts The fanwr 
IS entitled to a profit pnee for his products The Repu can a 
"tH put into effect such governmental pobcies, temporary ^ 
manent, as will establish and maintain an equuable acce v 
labor, industry, and agriculture bv expanding 

ness activity, eliminating uneroplovment lowering pro “ , . 

thereby creating increased consumer buvnng power or agn 

Until (his balance has been attamed joj con- 

fit payments, based upon a widely appl>'d «nstn^cuve^il con 

control, but administerea, as far as pra to onerators 

selves, to restrict the major benefits of . oav-ments until 

of tamij „-pe farms, to contmue 
Our program becomes operative, and to 

n\ e and costly bureaucratic interference necessary , to encour- 

W e shaU protade mcemi'e poy“'"“ "iodines adaptable to 
2ge mcreased production of agneu sufficient quantiues for 

our soil and climate, not now produ ‘ . orocessmg of all 

Our home markets, and wiH sumulate e 

farm products m industry as raw adequate farm credit. 

We shall promote a cooperauve svs monev 

=. loaett tnterest rate, agenc, With ultimate 

^pervTsed by an independent loans to facilitate 

•inner ownership and conuul income the expansion of 

orderly marketing and stabilize a cooperative as-ocn 

'ound, farmer-owned and fatxner-co 
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tions, and the support of educational and extension programs to 
achieve more efficient production and marketing. 

We shall foster Government refinancing, where necessary, of 
the heavy Federal farm debt load through an agency segregated 
from cooperative credit. 

We shall promote a national land use program for Federal acqui- 
sition, without dislocation of local tax returns, of non-productive 
farm lands by voluntary sale or lease subject to approval of the 
States concerned; and the disposition of such lands to appropriate 
public uses including watershed protection and flood preventions 
reforestation, recreation, erotion control, and the conservation of 
wild life. 

We advocate a foreign trade policy which will end one-man tariff 
making, afford effective protection to farm products, regain our 
export markets, and assure an American price level for the domes- 
tically consumed portion of our export crops. 

We favor effective quarantine against imported livestock, dairy, 
and other farm products from countries which do not impose health 
and sanitarv standards e^ual to our own domestic standards. 

We approve the orderly development of reclamation and irriga- 
tion, project by project and as conditions justify. 

We promise adequate assistance to rural communities suffering 
disasters from flood, drought, and other natural causes. 

iVe shall promote stabilization of agricultural income through 
intelligent management of accumulated surpluses, and through the 
development of outlets by supplying thme in need at home and 
abroad. 


TARIFF AND RECIPROCAL TRADE 

\Ve are threatened by un&ir competition in world markets and 
by the invasion of our home markets, especially by the products 
of state<ontroned foreign economies. 

We believe in tariff protection for Agriculture, Labor, and Indus- 
try, as essential to our American standard of living. The measure 
of the protection shall be determined Ejy scientific methods with due 
regard to the interest of the consumer. 

We shall explore every posriluUty of reopening the channels of 
international trade through negotiations so conducted as to produce 
genuine reciprocity and expand our exports. 
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We condemn the manner in which the so called reciprocal trade 
agreements of the Ne^v Deal have been put mto effect ithout ade 
quate heanngs, with undue haste, without proper consideration of 
our domestic producers, and without Congressional appros al These 
defects we shall correct 


MONE\ 

The Congress should reclaim its constitutional powers o\cr 
money, and withdraw the President s arbitrary authority to manipu 
late the currency, establish bimetallism issue irredeemable paper 

money, and debase the gold and silver coinage ^Se shall repea t c 

Thomas Inflation Amendment of 1933 and the (foreign) Silver uv 
chase Act of 1934, and take all possible steps to preserve the value 
of the Government’s huge holdings of gold and re intro uce go 
into circulation 


JOBS AND IDLE MONEY 
Believing it possible to keep the secuniics market clean "i^^out 
paralyzing it, we endorse the principle of truth m securities in 
Secunties Acts To get billions of idle dollars and a mu ti u 
idle men back to work and to promote national defense t 
should be revised and the policies of the Commission c range 
encourage the 0ovv of private capital into industry 

TAXATION 

Public spending has trebled under the New Deal 
dens have doubled Huge taxes are necessary to pay tor ew 
»asK and tor neglected national defense l\e shall 
system and remove those practices which impede 
apply policies which stimulate enterpnse shall 

power as an instrument of punishment or to secure 
not otherwise obtainable under existing law 


PUBLIC CREDIT 
Wth urgent need tor adequate defens^the 
7 a direct and contingent debt exceeding ^ „ paal bor 
"enty nine billion of this debt has been created by ixe 
ovvings dunng the past sevren years ^Ve pledge ourse \ 
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serve the public credit for all essential purposes by levying taxation 
sufficient to cover necessary dvil expenditure, a substantial part of 
the defense cost, and the interest and retirement of the national 
debt. 


PUBLIC SPENDING 

Millions of men and women still out of work after seven years 
of excessive spending refute the New Deal theory that “deficit 
spending” is the way to prosperity and jobs. Our American s>'5tem 
of priv ate enterprise, if permitted to go to work, can rapidly increase 
the wealth, income, and standard of living of all the people. ^Ve 
solemnly pledge that public expenditures, other than those required 
for full national defense and relief, shall be cut to levels necessary 
for the essential services of government. 

EQUAL RIGHTS 

We favor submission by Congress to the States of an amendment 
to the Constitution providing for equal rights for men and women. 

NEGRO 

We pledge that our American citizens of Negro descent shall 
be given a square deal in the economic and political life of this 
Nation. Discrimination in the civil service, the army, navy, and 
all other branches of the Government must cease. To enjoy the full 
benefits of life, liberty and pursuit of happiness universal suffrage 
must be made effective for the Negro citizen. Mob violence shocks 
the conscience of the Nation and legislation to curb this evU should 
be enacted. 


UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
We rigorously condemn the New Deal encouragement of various 
groups that seek to change the American form of Government by 
means outside the Constitution. ^Ve condemn the appointment of 
members of such un-American groups to high positions of trust in 
the national Government The development of the treacherous 
so-called Fifth Column, as it has operated in war-stricken countries, 
should be a solemn warning to America. \Ve pledge the Republican 
Party to get rid of such borers from within. 
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IM MIGRATION 

We fa\oi; the stnct enforcement of all la\^ connxillm'^ ibe 
of aliens The acmnues of undesirable alien, should be e ^<-3ted 
and those i\ho seek to change h\ force and Molence the \ ^encan 
form of Government should be deponed 


\ ETERANb 


e pledge adequate coropensanon and care for \ eieran oi^b! d 
m the service of our countrv, and for their widoi' orp an. ar 
dependents 


INDIANS 


\\« pledge an nnmedia.e and final eecdemeot of aU Indian clann, 

between the Government and ihc Indian Citizens po t e 


Havi-au, shanng the Nanons oblisauons cqu^v "p^rule and 
Stati IS enuded to the fullest oieasu« of ^ -d 

to equahtv with the several States m the nghu. of 
to the application of our national lav'» 


PUERTO RICO 

r r^nle of Puerto Rico 
Statehood is a logical aspiranon of th ^ 191" 

"ho were made ciozens of ihe 1 . niied tat^ f should be in 

legislation affecting Puerto Rico in "O ar 
barmon) v%ath the realization of that aspirauon 


GO^ER^ME^T 4ND WSINESl, 

drf ni and r^roi'anc priv aie 
\\e shall encourage a health' co ^ ^^nnaJ public services 
enterprise, confine Governineni acovatv emplovee and 

and regulate business onlv so as to of more and better 

•nvestor and vMthout restnenn*^ the proa 
toods at lower prices 

MONOPOLA 

Ano trust Act bv die Repub- 
Since the passage of die Sherm^ ^ pre^rve free competi- 
bcan Part> vnc have consistenUv foi^ p^i,^ fi^^ters 

bon with regulauon to prevent a 
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Government monopoly^ restricts production, and fixes prices. \Ve 
shall enforce anti-trust legislation without prejudice or discrimina- 
tion. \Vc condemn the use or threatened use of criminal indictments 
to obtain through consent decrees objectives not contemplated by 
law 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 

We promise to reduce to the minimum Federal competition with 
business. We pledge ourselves to establish honest accounting and 
reporting by every agency of the Federal Government and to con- 
tinue only those enterprises whose maintenance is clearly in the 
public interest. 

FREE SPEECH 

The principles of a free press and free speech, as established by 
the Constitution, should apply to the radio. Federal regulation of 
radio is necessary in view of the natural limitations of wave lengths, 
but this gives no excuse for censorship. We oppose the use of 
licensing to establish arbitrary conirob. Licenses should be revo- 
cable only when, after public hearings, due cause for cancellation is 
shown. 


SMALL BUSINESS 

The Netv Deal policy of interference and arbitrary regulation 
has injured all business, but especially small business. We promise 
to encourage the small business man by removing unnecessary 
bureaucratic regulation and interference. 

STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 

We favor regulation of stock and commodity exchanges. They 
should be accorded the fullest measure of self-control consistent with 
the discharge of their public mist and the prevention of abuse. 

INSURANCE 

We condemn the New Peal attempt to destroy the confidence 
of our people in private insurance institutions. We favor continu- 
ance of regulation of insurance by the scN’cral States. 
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GOVER^ME'>T REORG \MZ \TION 
We shaU re-establish m the Federal Citil Semce a real merit 
S)-Eteni on a tnil> compehote basis and eaiend it to non po let 

rn rmin g positlOOS . , , 

We pledge oursehes to enact legulanon standardizing and m. 
plift-mg quasi judicial and admimstrame agencies lo insure ade 
Ue notice and hearing, unparnahte adherence lo the i^es of 
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